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PREFACE 


^  OUR  colleague,  Ashmore  Wingate,  in  La  Famille  Leclercq,  has 

*     tried  to  reconstitute  certain  contemporary  events.    Historical 

romance  is  always  difficult  of  execution,  especially  when  it 

^.".  applies  to  facts  which  have  been  witnessed  by  many  of  the 

"*-  readers  and  concerning  which  their  opinion  is  clearly  made  up. 

He  has  tried  to  paint  the  existence  of  a  family  of  French 

i    financiers  :    I  do  not  think  he  has  found  a  model  anywhere. 

It   is   a  work  which   shows   the  power  of   his   imagination. 

;    Although  he  concentrated  into  the  bounds  of  the  year  1859  a 

certain  number  of  events  which  do  not  belong  to  it,   yet 

(,,    concentration  is  a  rhetorical  method  which  leads  to  a  greater 

J   effect. 

His  personages  pass  through  a  quantity  of  events,  of 
'  institutions,  so  numerous,  that  really  one  questions  whether 
the  period  through  which  we  lived  was  so  varied  :  and  indeed 
it  was  infinitely  so,  and  he  might  even  yet  have  multiplied 
facts,  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  limit  the  pages  of  his  book. 
He  meritoriously  stirred  up  a  number  of  questions,  and  awoke 
a  crowd  of  persons  more  or  less  known  and  extraordinary, 
including  Arthur  Rimbaud. 

One  day  (1868  ?)  he  arrived  in  Paris  from  Charleville,  by  train, 
but  without  a  ticket,  so  he  was  arrested  at  once.  He  applied 
to  Verlaine,  Cros  and  other  poets  who  delivered  him,  by  paying 
the  fare.  They  took  him  to  a  dinner  called  "  le  Diner  des 
Vilains  Bonhommes  "  which  was  attended  by  young  poets 
and  writers  :  I  was  present  on  that  occasion.  Arthur  Rimbaud 
recited  several  of  his  pieces,  among  others,  "  Une  Tempete," 
on  hearing  which  my  neighbour  at  the  table  said,  "  the  most 
admirable  part  of  all  this  is  that  he  never  even  saw  the  sea." 


"  That's  quite  evident,"  replied  I. 

He  also  recited  "  Les  petits  Mitrons."  It  was  plain  that 
the  young  man  had  accumulated  all  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Romantic  School,  the  De  Goncourts,  the  Parnassians,  and  he 
scattered  their  sayings  about  in  haphazard  fashion,  obtaining 
in  that  manner  a  certain  amount  of  resounding  effect. 

At  another  dinner,  which  I  did  not  attend,  and  which  was, 
I  believe,  the  last  held  by  the  said  group,  his  presence  caused 
some  uproar  of  a  not  exclusively  literary  nature,  perhaps. 
Drawing  a  sword  from  his  cane,  he  cut  Car]  at  through  the 
hand.  He  and  Verlaine  disappeared,  and  nothing  further  was 
heard  of  him,  except  the  news  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Ashmore  Wingate's  novel  closes  with  several  prophecies, 
and  not  only  in  one's  own  country  does  it  require  courage  to 
be  a  prophet. 

YVES  GUYOT. 


October,  1907. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE. 


THE  author  of  this  book  is  aware  of  defects.  Possibly  these 
may  be  due  to  the  originally  contemplated  scheme  of  the 
work,  which  was  to  include  hundreds  of  characters,  and  may 
yet  be  executed,  and  to  the  fact  that  this  volume  was  written 
five  years  ago,  when  the  author  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

^. 
December  IGth,  1911. 
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BOOK     I. 
GEORGE    AND    ALBERT 


THAT    MIGHTY    CITY. 


PART  I. 

This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality." 


CHAPTER  I. 

GEORGE  LECLERCQ,  the  head,  and,  indeed,  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  London  branch  of  the  great  family,  was  at  the 
point  of  death  in  his  old  little  room  in  Leicester  Square.  Two 
doctors  were  in  attendance,  one  usually  relieving  the  other, 
and  often  both  remaining  together,  and  two  quiet-eyed  nurses 
went  about  their  duties  with  patience  and  skill.  It  was 
December  31st,  1858. 

The  room  was  full  of  newspapers,  and  the  dying  man 
devoured  every  item  of  news,  flattered  to  learn  that  his  illness 
was  paralyzing  the  Exchange,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  steps 
taken  by  his  brothers  in  Paris  and  New  Orleans,  to  stave  off 
a  financial  defeat.  He  did  not  know  that  the  doctors  had 
asked  those  brothers  to  come  with  all  speed.  Then  there  was 
the  news  from  India,  news  of  the  gradual  pacification  of  the 
country,  and  finally  the  reports  of  an  approaching  tempest  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

One  of  the  nurses  was  reading  from  the  Times.  The  old 
man  had  taught  her  how  to  decipher  the  arithmetical  columns 
of  Exchange  quotations. 

"  Golcondas,  Preference,  one-sixteenth  ;  Ordinary,  one 
thirty-second  ;  at  six  months'  notice,  one  sixty-fourth. 

"  Turkish  Government  Bonds,  one-ninth  ;  a  rise  from  eight 
and  eight-ninths  to  nine,  since  our  last  telegram." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  is  good.  But  read  the 
Indian  news." 

The  girlish  voice  went  on,  "  Oudh  has  been  completely 
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disarmed,  with  the  exception  of  some  remote  towns  where 
the  relatives  of  Nana  Sahib  and  the  Begum  have  managed  to 
collect  a  following.  A  daring  leader,  a  cousin  of  Tantia  Topee, 
has  been  captured,  and,  after  being  bound  to  the  mouth  of  a 
gun,  blown  to  pieces.  Fragments  of  flesh  were  found  at  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  feet." 

The  old  financier  shivered  involuntarily.  "  What  devils 
we  have  become  in  these  days  !  To  think  that  Christ  died 
eighteen  centuries  ago  !  " 

The  nurse  took  up  the  cause  of  the  soldiers. 

"  My  brother,"  said  she,  "  is  a  clergyman  out  there.  He 
was  through  the  siege  of  Lucknow.  And,  do  you  know,  he 
says  that  the  natives  deserve  it.  He  told  me  what  they  do  to 
the  women,  whenever  they  get  the  chance.  And  he  is  a  clergy- 
man." 

A  grim  smile  passed  over  the  features  of  the  invalid,  at  this 
idea  that  clerg}Tnen  were  better  than  laymen. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  but  they  are  heathen  :  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  We  ought  to  play  a  cleaner  game  than  that." 

Here  a  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  him,  and  a  medicine  had 
to  be  given. 

"  After  all,"  he  recommenced,  "  I  am  of  a  different  race, 
and  need  not  be  ashamed.  And  the  French  have  done  the 
same  things, — only  that  was  in  the  old  days." 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  what  is  doing  in  France  ?  "  asked 
the  nurse. 

"  Not  particularly,  read  about  the  United  States." 

She  read  about  the  fighting  in  Kansas,  and  passed  on  to  a 
description  of  the  last  stormy  scene  in  Congress.  The  cotton 
trade  would  be  ruined,  very  soon,  whether  there  were  a  war  or 
not,  for  black  labour  could  not  be  conserved  without  a  war. 
The  invalid  explained  to  her  that  there  was  a  silver  lining  to 
this  black  cloud,  since,  if  war  broke  out,  and  the  Lancashire 
mills  could  no  longer  get  a  full  supply  of  cotton,  yet  what 
cotton  there  was  must  become  more  valuable.  And  then 
Indian  cotton  might  have  a  chance,  if  only  a  speculator  could 
hold  on  until  the  mutiny  should  have  died  away  completely. 
He  became  so  excited  that  she  made  him  take  his  sleeping- 
draught  immediately,  and  very  soon  the  beneficent  drug  began 
to  take  effect. 
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The  other  nurse  came  in  about  ten  o'clock,  this  having  been 
her  evening  out,  and,  liberating  her  companion,  waited  in 
silence  for  the  doctors,  both  of  whom  were  to  appear  in  a  very 
little.  With  a  freedom  from  convention  in  advance  of  the 
day,  she  piled  thick  rugs  upon  the  sleeper,  stirred  up  the  fire, 
and  opened  the  window.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and 
the  cold  rays  of  the  satellite  struck  upon  the  great  gold  cross 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  far  distance.  An  organ-grinder 
across  the  square  was  playing  "A  Te,  O  Cara  !  "  from  "  I 
Puritani,"  while  on  this  side  of  it,  the  carriages  passed  like 
dreams  upon  the  muffled  roadway.  A  blaze  of  jewels  came  from 
some  of  them,  and  she  could  hear  now  and  then  a  horse  neighing 
or  a  driver  coughing.  Hearing  the  doctors'  steps,  she  closed 
the  window,  and  met  them  at  the  door,  as  she  usually  did. 

Sir  James  Clark,  the  elder  of  the  two  physicians,  came  to 
the  bedside,  and  gently  felt  the  pulse  of  the  patient,  so  as  not 
to  awaken  him.  He  seemed  to  take  a  very  long  time  over  it, 
and  the  younger  doctor  kept  questioning  him  with  glances, 
hesitating  "to  speak.  The  great  man  at  length  let  drop  the 
wrist  that  he  held,  and  said  softly,  "  it  is  all  over  now." 

"  What  !  "  said  the  nurse,  "  all  over  ?  And  he  was  so  well 
to-night." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  :  "  Ah,"  he. replied,  "  one 
never  can  be  sure  of  the  human  constitution,  and  men  of  his 
age  pass  away  like  this  very  often." 

"  Yes,  he  was  old,"  said  the  nurse.  "  He  told  me  that  he 
remembered  the  French  Revolution." 

"  Fancy  that,"  said  the  young  doctor,  "  just  fancy  that." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  elder  man,  "  that  is  not  so  long  ago 
either,  when  one  thinks  of  it." 

The  nurse  opened  the  window  again,  as  if  afraid  that  the 
body  would  even  already  give  out  an  unpleasant  odour,  and, 
as  she  did  so,  the  sound  of  a  deep  bell  floated  from  West- 
minster, borne  on  the  stream  of  the  wind. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  bell  ?     It  was  unusually  distinct  !  " 
.  said  the  younger  man. 

"  Yes.    But  I  didn't  catch  the  number  of  strokes." 

"  Neither  did  I.    It  must  be  eleven." 

"  No,"  said  the  elder  man,  pointing  to  the  bed,  "  it  is 
Eternity  !  " 
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They  remained  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  accustomed  though 
they  were  to  the  sight  of  death,  while  one  of  the  doctors  went 
through  some  simple  tests,  so  as  to  verify  the  fact  that  was  so 
evident,  just  in  case  of  a  mistake.  He  was  thus  engaged  when 
two  sharp  knocks  came  to  the  door,  and  someone  entered 
without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

It  was  an  old  man,  with  a  pointed  face,  an  official  aspect, 
and  a  coloured  ribbon  on  his  black  coat.  His  eyes  were  caught 
by  the  yellow  face  on  the  pillow,  before  he  had  time  to  address 
the  doctors  and  the  nurse.  Being  much  more  French  than  his 
late  brother,  he  spoke  to  himself  in  French. 

"  Sacrees  tonnerres  du  nom  de  Dieu  !    But  I  am  too  late  !  " 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  elder  doctor. 

"  Victor  Leclercq.  And  now  I  wish  I  were  not.  And  to 
think  that  I  might  so  easily  have  seen  him  alive." 

"  You  might  indeed,  sir  :  he  has  only  been  dead  half-an-hour. 
Half-an-hour  would  you  say,  nurse  ?  " 

"  Half-an-hour  to  an  hour,  sir." 

"  If  my  train  hadn't  delayed  at  Dover,  I  might  have  been 
here  an  hour  ago." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  nurse,  '"'  you  would  have  found  him 
asleep  :  Nurse  Ferguson  had  given  him  his  bromide." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle  ?    And  had  he  as  much  pain  as  all  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  for  the  pain,"  interrupted  the  younger  doctor, 
"  that  we  ordered  the  bromide  :  it  was  for  the  awful  restlessness, 
and  difficulty  in  sleeping." 

"  Then  there  was  little  pain  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  I  should  say.  Only  with  a  man  like  your 
brother,  one  can  never  tell :  such  a  man  conceals  his  pain." 

"  I  am  glad,  at  all  events,  that  you  think  there  was  very 
little." 

"  It  is  a  consolation,  sir.  Death  comes  to  us  all,  but  not 
necessarily  an  agonising  death,  thank  God." 

"  The  only  thing,"  said  the  nurse,  ''  is,  that  we  had  no  time 
to  send  for  a  priest  or  a  clergyman." 

"  Neither,  mademoiselle,  would  have  pleased  him.  We  are 
a  French  Protestant  family, — although,  I  confess  I  have  long 
ceased  to  be  very  orthodox,  myself.  Besides,  a  man's 
Eternity  need  not  necessarily  depend  on  half-an-hour  of  the 
society  of  a  pastor." 
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"  Scarcely,"  said  the  elder  doctor,  with  the  well-known 
medical  bias  against  the  clergy.  But  the  nurse,  good  woman, 
felt  sorry,  as  she  began  to  perform  the  last  offices  to  the  dead, 
and  the  three  men  discussed  the  necessary  arrangements, 
Victor  informing  the  doctors  that  the  whole  Leclercq  connection 
had  arrived  in  the  city.  It  was  far  on  in  the  night  before  they 
went  away,  and  left  her  to  await  the  return  of  the  other  nurse. 

And  then  the  cold,  grey  light  of  another  day,  of  another 
year,  the  last  of  a  decade,  passed  into  the  desolate  room, 
barrack-bare,  as  befitted  that  of  a  Napoleon  of  finance  on  his 
campaigns.  The  good  woman  had  laid  much  lavender  about 
the  bed,  and  the  cold  tone  struck  upon  the  sense  of  smell  by 
that  perfume  seemed  to  be  identical  with  the  colour-note  of 
the  thin  pallid  dawn  that  trembled  above  the  city — immense, 
gay,  rich,  sombre,  miserable,  and  terrible  all  in  one.  This 
dawn  was  indeed  like  Eternity,  and  one  could  imagine  the 
rich  and  fortunate  of  this  world  meeting  after  death,  in  such 
a  light, — financiers,  generals,  cardinals,  and  demi-mondaines. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  Leclercq  family  had  arrived, 
with  three  exceptions.  The  American  brother,  Charles,  a 
widower,  was  there,  with  his  daughter,  Eve,  born  in  1840,  his 
eldest  son,  Albert,  born  in  1830,  and  now  twenty-eight,  and 
Albert's  young  wife,  Clotilde,  with  the  baby  Justus,  aged  one. 
The  aged  Victor,  also  a  widower,  and  now  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  had  returned  from  his  hotel,  and  with  him  were  his 
children,  now  middle-aged  people,  namely  Robert,  born  in 
1815,  with  his  son  Thomas,  born  in  1840,  and  Louise,  the 
widow,  twin  with  Robert,  with  her  three  of  a  family,  Maie, 
born  in  1840,  Jacques,  born  in  1843,  and  David,  born  in  1845. 
The  American  brother,  Charles,  was  sixty-nine  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  the  deceased,  who  had  been  the  middle  brother  of 
the  three  great  men,  was  seventy-three.  The  absentees  were 
the  disowned  son  of  Charles,  Frederick,  born  in  1832,  the  wife 
of  Robert,  Helene,  and  the  youngest  son  of  Charles,  Louis, 
born  in  1834,  and  now  travelling  somewhere  in  Italy. 

The  deceased  had  left  no  direct  descendants,  and  had  never 
married ;  so  the  family  circle  was  thus  composed  of  his  two 
brothers,  five  of  their  children,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  five 
children,  and  five  grandchildren. 

But, — so  curiously  do  the  generations  of  men  overtake  each 
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other — the  children  of  Charles  were  more  like  cousins  of  the 
grandchildren  of  Victor,  than  like  cousins  of  his  children.  Had 
Louis  been  present  it  would  have  been  remarked  that  he  was 
only  six  years  senior  to  Thomas  and  Maie,  while  Eve  was 
actually  younger  than  they.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  Charles 
was  ten  years  younger  than  Victor  to  begin  with,  and  had 
married  in  1830,  whereas  Victor  had  married  in  1814,  Charles 
being  forty  on  his  marriage  day,  and  Victor  only  thirty-tour 
on  his. 

The  morning  found  these  thirteen  persons,  some  of  whom 
had  never  seen  each  other  before,  seated  round  the  circular 
table  in  the  dining-room.  Charles  had  beside  him  Eve,  Albert, 
and  Clotilde,  the  latter  with  the  beloved  Justus  in  her  arms  : 
Victor  had  around  him  Robert  and  the  beautiful  Louise,  and 
their  children.  Louise  and  Clotilde  had  taken  to  each  other 
most  affectionately  at  first  sight,  while  a  stiffness  seemed  to 
have  arisen  between  Robert  and  Albert,  the  husband  of 
Clotilde.  Both  were  men  of  determination,  but  while  Robert 
is  known  to  have  been  such  an  one  as  attracts  all  who  encounter 
him,  Albert  had  a  stern,  Napoleonic  glance  that  seemed  almost 
a  menace  to  formal  acquaintances.  As  for  Clotilde,  she  was 
almost  as  beautiful  as  the  fair  cousin  of  her  husband,  but  in  a 
different  way  :  Louise  was  as  blonde  as  a  Norse  goddess,  but 
Clotilde,  of  Virginian  descent,  was  almost  Spanish  in  ap- 
pearance. She  was  younger  than  Louise,  and  bade  well  to 
surpass  her,  as  the  latter  had  never  quite  recovered  from  an 
illness  produced  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  M.  Dubosc, 
in  1848.  Still,  "  the  beautiful  Madame  Dubosc  "  was  a  phrase 
to  conjure  with  in  Paris,  even  now,  the  dislike  with  which 
Protestants  had  been  regarded  in  select  circles  having  passed 
away  with  the  reactionary  government  of  Charles  the  Tenth. 
As  for  Eve,  she  promised  to  be  counterpart  of  her  fair  cousin. 

The  grand-nephews  and  grand-niece  of  the  deceased,  apart. 
of  course,  from  Justus,  who  was  not  of  an  age  to  be  self- 
conscious  at  all,  took  stock  of  everything  in  this  strange, 
vacant  house,  so  devoid  of  the  luxury  that  furnished  their  own 
homes.  And  then  they  took  stock  of  their  grand-uncle,  Charles, 
and  of  Albert  and  Clotilde,  the  father  and  mother  of  Justus. 
Albert,  like  many  other  Napoleonic  men,  could  be  very  gracious 
to  children  and  the  young,  since  he  did  not  regard  them,  as 
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he  regarded  all  the  rest  of  humanity,  as  rivals  :  but  David  was 
the  only  one  who  looked  childish  enough  to  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  benefit  :  Albert  immediately  took  a  fancy  to 
David,  little  David,  small  for  his  age,  and  very  fair  and  angelic. 
Thomas  he  did  not  think  he  could  care  for,  as  Thomas  was 
almost  a  younger  counterpart  of  himself,  with  the  dark  imperial 
look  not  quite  developed.  As  for  Justus,  no  one  noticed  him 
at  all,  except  the  four  women,  who  seemed  to  be  charmed  with 
him,  and  made  curious  sounds  by  way  of  overtures. 

A  French  notary  had  been  sent  for  that  morning,  the  Paris 
solicitor  of  the  family,  and  it  was  now  arranged  that  some  one 
should  summon  the  London  solicitor  of  George  for  the  following 
afternoon,  when  the  two  men  of  law,  the  Frenchman  repre- 
senting certain  interests  created  by  Louis  Leclerq,  senior,  the 
founder  of  the  house,  interests  in  which  the  deceased  had  been 
only  life-rented,  and  the  Englishman  representing  the  deceased 
and  his  personality,  would  meet.  Nothing  very  much  could  be 
done  to-day,  and,  therefore,  the  two  surviving  brothers,  after 
spending  some  time  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  returned 
downstairs,  and,  sending  out  for  a  bottle  of  absinthe,  engaged 
in  a  long  private  conversation,  making  Robert,  Louise,  and 
Albert  take  the  younger  section  of  the  party  to  see  the  Tower 
of  London,  so  as  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Meanwhile, 
Louis,  whose  last  address  had  been  Florence,  had  never 
answered  any  of  the  communications  sent  to  him,  to  bring  him 
to  London,  and  his  father  imagined  that  he  must  have  gone 
into  some  remote  country  district  of  Italy,  or  else  that,  owing 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Peninsula,  the  communications 
had  never  reached  him.  They  were,  however,  in  hourly 
expectation  either  of  his  arrival  in  person,  or  of  a  reply. 

The  two  old  partners,  the  younger  old  for  his  sixty-nine  years, 
the  elder  young  for  his  seventy-eight  years,  sat  over  a  wood 
fire,  with  the  memories  of  several  decades,  the  whole  time  of 
their  separation,  dancing  through  their  brains.  There  was  so 
much  to  be  discussed,  both  of  domestic  and  financial  affairs. 

They  lit  their  cigars,  and  sipped  their  "  absinthe  a  la 
bourgeoise,"  that  is,  with  aniseed,  as  if  they  were  in  the 
ancestral  home  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.  One  could  be  very 
comfortable  in  London,  after  all,  they  began  to  think,  and 
remembered  how  they  used  to  pity  George  for  his  residence 
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here  :  it  seemed  one  could  even  get  black  Parisian  cigarettes 
in  this  capital,  and,  judging  by  the  number  of  cards  that 
had  even  now  arrived,  the  stock-brokers  and  bankers  were 
quite  a  sympathetic,  polite,  set  :  and  then  the  Government  was 
more  stable  than  in  France,  and  one  knew  that  one's  money 
would  not  disappear  in  a  Revolution  :  not  that  the  new 
Governments  that  had  risen  in  France  had  repudiated  the 
debts  formed  by  their  predecessors,  but  these  revolutions 
always  impaired  the  national  security. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  sight-seeing  party  had  not  gone  far,  before  Albert 
separated  himself  from  them,  and  made  his  way  to  a  restaurant 
in  Piccadilly,  where  he  ordered  some  light  refreshments,  and 
had  an  American  paper  brought  him.  He  wanted  to  be  alone 
and  think,  above  all  things,  and  to  this  purpose,  he  established 
himself  in  the  empty  smoking-room  behind. 

After  racking  his  brains  to  no  effect  on  the  subject  of  death, 
and  the  life  that  follows  death,  he  turned  to  the  problem  of 
life,  and  the  results  of  life.  How  was  the  great  commercial 
house  of  Leclercq  to  readjust  itself  ?  His  father  and  uncles 
had  tided  the  firm  over  the  worst  of  a  crisis  in  international 
finance,  but  the  death  of  George  now  created  a  gap  that  must 
somehow  be  filled,  and  filled  effectively.  He,  Albert,  felt 
himself  competent  to  fill  it,  and  on  no  account  must  he  allow 
it  to  fall  to  Robert  to  succeed  his  uncle.  But  Charles  Leclercq 
and  his  brother  Victor  intended  at  present  to  arrange  matters 
in  their  own  way,  and  to  transfer  Albert  to  Paris,  to  take  the 
place  of  Robert.  Victor,  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  must  have 
one  of  his  nephews  with  him,  if  his  son  went,  and  Louis,  a 
poet  and  a  dreamer,  was  considered  to  be  incompetent,  while 
Frederick  was  as  dead  to  the  family.  Albert  could  alone  go. 
It  was  a  tradition  in  this  great  family,  to  keep  all  the  junior 
partnerships  within  the  circle  of  kin. 

Albert  felt  depressed,  because  he  knew  that  the  combined 
weight  of  the  senior  partners  and  Robert  would  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  him,  when  he  must  either  agree,  or  else 
break  with  the  firm.  He  did  not  know  that  on  this  very  morning 
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a  slight  circumstance  would  occur,  which  would  have  unfor- 
tunate consequences,  but  yet,  in  a  very  round-about  way,  be 
the  means  of  retaining  him,  instead  of  Robert,  in  London.  The 
restaurant,  kept  by  an  American,  had  been  a  favourite  haunt 
of  Albert's  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1856.  The  clients 
were  mostly  foreign,  and  Italian  and  French  journals  were  kept 
for  their  use. 

Albert,  having  vexed  his  mind  to  no  purpose  over  the 
problems  of  his  future  life,  finished  his  coffee  and  cognac,  and 
put  on  his  hat  to  go  out  through  the  vast  front  room  into  the 
street.  But  just  then  a  tremendous  thunder-shower,  almost 
tropical  in  violence,  and  very  remarkable  for  that  time  of 
year,  came  on,  and,  not  having  an  umbrella,  he  thought  it 
wiser  to  return  and  smoke  another  cigar.  He  chose  a  different 
seat  in  the  smoking-room,  and  began  toying  idly  with  a  board 
of  dominoes  on  the  table.  He  had  not  been  long  there  before 
a  young  man  with  a  pointed  beard,  wearing  a  neat  fur  coat, 
entered,  and  seated  himself  near  him.  The  two  sat  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  rain  for  some  time,  and  then  the  young  man 
politely  asked  Albert  for  a  match,  which  was  politely  given. 
Then  the  stranger,  seeing  Albert  toying  with  the  dominoes  said, 

"  Would  you  care,  sir,  for  a  game  of  dominoes  ?  " 

Albert,  who  was  a  very  brilliant  player  at  the  two-handed 
game,  replied  that,  as  the  rain  showed  signs  of  lasting,  nothing 
would  be  more  agreeable.  They  played  a  trial  game,  and  the 
young  man  was  badly  beaten,  and  Albert,  who  could  not  bear 
stupidity  in  others,  became  annoyed  at  having  such  an 
opponent.  So,  wishing  to  break  off  the  play,  without  being  rude, 
he  said,  "  before  we  play  in  earnest,  I  ought  to  warn  you  that 
I  only  care  for  high  stakes." 

"  How  high  ?  " 

Albert,  irritated  at  the  persistent  smile  with  which  the  other 
regarded  him,  said,  "  Oh,  a  pound  a  game." 

This  .was  manifestly  absurd,  but  the  young  man  merely 
replied,  "  good." 

Albert  won  the  first  game,  whereupon  the  stranger  proposed 
double  stakes.  Albert  agreed,  and  won  again,  and,  confident 
in  his  skill,  and  fortunate  in  his  numbers,  continued  to  win, 
for  six  successive  games,  amassing  about  a  hundred  pounds 
in  i.o.u's.  The  stakes  had  been  multiplied  with  every  new 
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game,  and  the  young  man  now  asked  for  a  seventh  game,  with 
two  hundred  pounds  a  side,  this  to  be  the'  last.  Albert 
consented,  and  was  hopelessly  defeated.  Pale  with  rage,  and 
in  silence,  he  took  out  his  cheque-book,  and  signed  a  cheque 
for  well  over  a  hundred  pounds,  the  difference  due,  and  handed 
it  to  his  opponent.  They  had  crossed  the  room  to  where  there 
was  an  inkstand,  to  complete  this  transaction,  and  thus  moved 
into  the  vision  of  two  men  sitting  in  a  far  corner  of  the  outer 
room,  both  of  whom  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
watched  them  intently. 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir  ?  "  asked  Albert  of  the  other.  "  I 
may  as  well  write  it  here  now." 

"  Capriciotti,  at  your  service.     It  is  on  the  i.o.u's  there." 

"  Capriciotti  ?  We  had  a  man  of  that  name  in  our  branch 
here." 

"  And  the  firm  ?  " 

"  There,  look  at  the  cheque  !  " 

"Leclercq!    Then  it  was  my  brother,  Guiseppe  Capriciotti." 

This  Guiseppe  Capriciotti  had  been  one  of  the  Orsini  cabal 
in  1858,  but,  cunning  enough  not  to  leave  London  with  Orsini 
and  Gome?.,  had  contrived  to  escape  justice  for  six  months, 
when,  one  morning,  he  was  extradited,  and  sent  to  New 
Caledonia  for  life.  While  meeting  every  night  with  Orsini  and 
the  others,  he  had,  as  one  has  read  already,  been  a  clerk  by 
day  with  George  Leclercq,  until  the  latter  who  had  reposed 
much  confidence  in  him,  became  suspicious  and  dismissed  him. 
And  this  was  his  brother,  who,  of  all  men,  should  play  dominoes 
with  Albert  Leclercq  in  a  restaurant,  and  take  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  from  him. 

Albert,  boiling  over  with  suppressed  passion,  said,  "  Well, 
sir,  I  cannot  congratulate  you  on  your  family.  Its  history  is 
somewhat  irregular." 

"  Like  our  game  at  dominoes,  sir,"  said  the  young  man 
making  a  salutation,  and  rapidly  disappearing  frojn  the 
restaurant. 

"  Probably  a  ruffian  like  his  brother,  and  certainly  an 
insolent  fellow,"  thought  Albert,  looking  after  him. 

Meanwhile  a  conversation  had  been  in  progress  between  the 
two  men  who  had  been  watching  Capriciotti  and  his  companion. 
One  of  these  men  was  a  detective  in  the  French  secret  service, 
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the  other  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  George  Leclercq.  The  French- 
man who  had  followed  Capriciotti  to  this  place,  noticed  the 
clerk  give  a  slight  start,  and  said,  "  Pardon,  monsieur,  but  can 
you  tell  me  who  that  gentleman  is  ?  I  mean  the  companion 
of  the  young  Italian." 

The  clerk,  though  doubtless  surprised  at  hearing  such  a 
question  put  in  the  great  city  of  London,  replied  civilly.  He 
had  seen  Albert  in  the  London  Office,  in  1856,  and  therefore 
recognised  him. 

The  Frenchman  then  slyly  asked  the  clerk  if  he  knew  who  the 
Italian,  was,  adding  that  he  himself  would  like  to  know.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  had  six  photographs  of  Capriciotti  in  his 
pocket  at  that  moment. 

Albert,  looking  from  the  door  of  the  smoking-room,  saw  the 
Frenchman  rise,  and  go  out  immediately  after  Capriciotti,  but 
thought  little  of  the  circumstance  at  the  time.  And  soon,  he 
too  put  on  his  hat,  and  passed  into  the  brilliant  sunshine  that 
had  succeeded  the  rain,  feeling  that  he  had  made  an  ass  of 
himself,  and  worse  and  more  disgraceful  still,  done  it  two  hours 
after  leaving  the  death-chamber  of  his  uncle. 

He  now  drove  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  soon  found  himself 
passing  the  hitherto  dull  or  disagreeable  morning  more  enjoy- 
ably.  He  paused  now  and  then  before  the  dull  velvet  dusk  of 
a  great  Rembrandt,  or  the  childish  group  that  had  occupied 
the  skill  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  and  then,  followed  the  main 
stream  of  visitors  to  the  room  where  the  most  recent 
acquisitions  were  on  view.  The  genius  of  Turner,  which  the 
books  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  had 
taught  an  unthinking  nation  to  recognise,  illuminated  the 
walls  at  intervals.  Franco-American  as  he  was,  Albert  was 
sufficiently  international  to  appreciate  the  pathos  of  the  old 
"Temeraire,"  once  French  and  then  English,  being  towed  down 
the  river  to  her  last  moorings,  with  the  memories  of  twenty 
battles,  the  spirits  of  the  invisible  past,  hovering  about  her 
rigging.  And  now  the  old  ship  somehow  reminded  him  of  his 
uncle,  the  hero  of  many  policital  and  financial  crises,  a  very 
Napoleon  of  finance  on  his  last  campaign  :  of  what  good  was 
any  human  effort,  since  even  those  who  make  the  most  of  life 
have  to  surrender  in  the  end  ?  So  absorbed  was  he  in  these 
philosophic  reflections,  that  he  failed  to  notice  a  small  man, 
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evidently  a  Frenchman,  who  appeared  to  have  exactly  the 
same  tastes  in  art  as  the  young  banker,  since  he  followed  him 
continually. 

Suddenly  a  familiar  voice  spoke,  and  Albert  turning  round, 
saw  Clotilde  standing  beside  him,  and  Justus  in  the  arms  of 
his  Norman  nurse  :  the  latter  was  crimson  and  ashamed, 
owing  to  so  many  eyes  being  fixed  upon  her  head-dress. 

"Well,  dear? "  said  Albert,  surprised,  and  speaking  in  French. 

"  Well,"  said  Clotilde,  "  I  left  the  others  at  the  Tower,  and 
thought  I  would  come  here  to  see  the  new  Turners.  Michon 
is  quite  sufficient  escort.  How  funny  that  you  should  be, here  ! 
Now,  when  you  answer,  speak,  as  I  do,  in  English." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  there  is  an  inquisitive  Frenchman  just  behind, 
whom  we  have  seen  following  you  round  the  room." 

Albert  turned  and  saw  the  man  indicated,  who  immediately 
slunk  away,  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  Nevertheless,  the 
circumstance  seemed  to  affect  the  spirits  of  the  young  banker, 
who  now  only  answered  his  wife's  remarks  in  a  random  manner. 
He  was  trying  evidently  to  put  together  the  pieces  of  some 
mental  puzzle  and  Clotilde  at  last  saw  this,  and,  troubled  by 
his  melancholy  look,  suggested  that  they  should  return  to 
their  hotel,  a  suggestion  which  was  immediately  acted  upon, 
especially  as  it  was  now  almost  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  they 
must  by  this  time  be  expected  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 

On  the  way  home,  Albert  kept  a  look-out  for  the  spy,  but 
did  not  see  him,  and  soon  the  matter  was  to  all  appearances 
forgotten,  in  the  bustle  of  the  hotel  luncheon,  when  matters 
of  an  urgent,  though  naturally  depressing  character,  occupied 
everyone,  in  the  interval  of  the  courses. 

Meanwhile  in  the  top  flat  of  a  house  near  Soho  Square, 
Capriciotti  had  just  opened  the  door  of  a  room,  and  found  a 
young  woman  in  a  blue  dressing-gown  extended  on  the  bed, 
smoking  a  cigarette.  She  looked  round  lazily  as  she  heard  his 
voice,  as  if  the  least  movement  were  an  ordeal. 

"  Well,  Fernando  ?  "  she  said. 

He  came  to  the  bed  and  kissed  her,  an  operation  to  which  she 
submitted  with  a  sullen  grace. 

"  Well,  Juanita,  I  have  brought  back  something  worth 
looking  at  this  morning  :  so  you  needn't  be  so  cross." 
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"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  that  piece  of  paper,  all  pink  and  white,  like  the 
ices  of  our  beloved  but  evil-smelling  Naples." 

"  Name  of  a  name  !  Naples  is  paradise  to  this  place.  Let's 
see  this  paper  then."  And  she  snatched  it  from  his  hand,  and 
held  it  to  the  light  that  streamed  through  the  dingy  and  cracked 
panes  of  the  window. 

"  A  cheque  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  !  How  many 
lire,  now  ? 

"  Three  thousand  or  so." 

"  Madonna  mia  !     How  on  earth  did  you  manage  that  ?  " 

"  I  played  dominoes  with  a  Frenchman  from  America  !  " 

"  He  must  have  been  a  fool." 

"  Not  necessarily.  He  won  a  hundred  pounds,  and  a  good 
deal  more  from  me  :  and  then  I  won  two  hundred  all  at  once, 
and  we  stopped." 

"  But  suppose  you  had  stopped  before  that  !  Where  would 
you  have  been,  you  who  hadn't  a  hundred  lire  ?  " 

"  O,  I  was  paying  with  paper  promises,  and  shouldn't  have 
kept  to  them." 

"  Ah,  rogue,  you  have  no  sense  of  honour." 

"  Not  when  I'm  bankrupt." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  now  ?  " 

"  Leave  London, — you,  and  I,  and  young  Gomez,  and 
Geraldi,  and  Santa  Martha." 

"  And  where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

"  To  Paris." 

"  And  you  will  buy  me  new  dresses  there,  and  many  other 
things." 

"  If  I  can." 

"If  you  can  ?  How  then  ?  With  all  that  money.  Only  if 
you  can  ?  " 

"  Remember  the  whole  five  of  us  are  in  arrears  with  rent, 
that  the  others  haven't  a  lire  between  them,  and  I  have  got 
to  pay  for  all  and  the  railway  fares  as  well,  not  to  speak  of 
rooms  in  Paris." 

"  True,"  said  the  woman,  lighting  a  new  cigarette.  "  But 
I  hate  travelling  with  such  a  set  of  bankrupts.  And,  once  in 
Paris  ?  What  then  ?  No  more  explosions  ?  Speak,  will  you  ? 
I  want  to  know." 
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"  How  can  I  tell  ?     It  is  no  woman's  business  anyhow." 

"  It  is  a  woman's  business,  if  she  gets  her  head  cut  off." 

As  he  refused  to  answer  upon  this  point,  she  determined  to 
leave  the  matter  for  another  occasion,  and  said,  "  anyhow,  why 
haven't  you  cashed  the  cheque  ? 

"  I  went  to  the  bank,  and  found  it  shut.  The  London  partner 
died  last  night,  it  appears." 

The  woman  studied  the  cheque,  and  then  gave  a  start. 
" Leclercq's  Bank,"  she  said,  "and  signed  by  Albert  Leclercq. 
What  an  odd  coincidence." 

"It  is  not  a  coincidence.  Albert  is  the  junior  American 
partner." 

"  What  !  And  he  was  playing  dominoes  with  you  in  a  cafe, 
the  day  after  his  uncle's  deatli  ?  " 

"  Apparently  he  was  since  he  gave  me  the  cheque." 

"  There  is  something  queer  about  all  this,  Fernando.  Do 
you  think  he  is  the  person  he  says  he  is  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  he  spoke  about  my  brother  being  in  the  office.  In 
fact  he  was  rather  bitter  about  Guiseppe  ;  but  that  was  doubt- 
less because  he  had  lost." 

"  You  forget,  Fernando,  that  Guiseppe  and  that  poor 
Orsini  got  the  firm  into  an  awful  mess  at  the  time  of  that 
miserable  affair  a  year  ago.  The  Paris  papers  hinted  that  the 
Leclercqs  had  financed  our  friends,  for  some  deep  political 
reason." 

"  Then,"  said  Fernando,  "  the  Paris  papers  were  lying,  as 
they  usually  are.  Yet  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he  did  not  know 
who  I  was  before  we  played." 

"  I  don't  like  to  think  that  he  knows  now,"  said  Juanita. 

"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  they  could  restrain  payment  of 
the  cheque  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  so,  Fernando,  but  all  the  same  I  don't  like  it." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  go  out  and  fetch  some  good  wine, 
coffee,  and  cigarettes  :  I  think  we  deserve  them."  And  Juanita 
dressed  herself  and  went  out,  leaving  him  to  smoke  over  the 
wood-fire  in  comfort. 

Now,  when  Capriciotti  had  left  the  cafe  in  Piccadilly,  the 
French  detective  had  followed  him  closely.  He  had  traced  him 
across  the  city  to  the  Leclercq  bank.  The  agent  then  felt  certain 
that  Capriciotti  had  received  a  cheque  from  Albert,  but  won- 
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dered  why  the  latter  had  not  informed  his  payee  of  the  closure 
of  the  bank.  Capriciotti,  disappointed,  had  ascended  the  wide 
steps  to  the  iron  grating,  and  begun  to  read  the  notices  posted 
on  the  doors  intently.  In  his  excitement,  he  carried  the  paper  in 
his  hand.  The  agent  now  ascended,  and  began  likewise  reading 
the  notices,  through  a  pair  of  spectacles,  muttering  to  himself. 

He  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  make  sure  that  the  paper 
was  really  a  cheque  with  the  signature  of  Albert,  and  now 
Providence  came  to  his  aid.  Capriciotti,  in  his  nervous  excite- 
ment, suddenly  let  fall  the  slip,  and  the  Frenchman  stooped, 
picked  it  up,  and  politely  handed  it  to  him  in  silence  :  in  an 
instant  of  time,  he  had  read  the  bold  signature  of  Albert 
Leclercq,  while  the  Italian  evidently  suspected  nothing.  The 
agent  was  well  acquainted  with  the  wrhole  anarchist  band  of 
which  Capriciotti  was  a  prominent  member,  although  they 
did  not  know  the  agent,  and  he  guessed  to  a  nicety  where 
Capriciotti  would  go  next.  And  sure  enough  the  Italian  went 
to  a  certain  street  near  Soho  Square,  and  entered  a  familiar 
doorway.  Young  Gomez,  Geraldi,  and  Santa  Martha  lived 
on  the  second  floor,  and  Capriciotti  and  his  Juanita  on  the  top 
floor.  Capriciotti  evidently  put  policy  before  love,  for  the  agent 
looking  up  the  well  of  the  staircase,  saw  him  stop  on  the  second 
landing.  After  a  due  interval,  the  agent  went  up,  and  found 
himself  opposite  the  closed  door.  As  he  had  been  on  the  track 
of  the  gang  for  weeks,  there  is  nothing  startling  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  key  which  fitted  the  smaller  lock.  Having  left 
his  boots  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  stair,  he  now  entered  without 
a  sound,  leaving  the  door  a  little  ajar  behind  him,  for  purposes 
of  escape.  He  crept  forward  in  the  dark  lobby,  encountering 
no  one,  and  listened  outside  a  room  from  which  came  voices 
raised  in  conversation. 

"  Well,"  said  one  voice,  "  the  paper  says  the  bank  will  be 
open  at  nine.  So  Capriciotti  must  go  there,  and  then  join  us 
at  Charing  Cross,  with  the  money.  We  shall  have  all  the 
baggage  with  us,  his  as  well  as  ours." 

"  No,"  said  Capriciotti,"  "  I  must  return  to  pay  our  rents, 
and  you  must  wait  for  me  here,  as  they  won't  trust  us." 

"  Well,  is  that  settled  then  ?  "  asked  another  voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  first  voice,  "  and  we  shall  avenge  Orsini 
and  Guiseppe,  sooner  than  they  think." 
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The  Frenchman  waited  to  hear  no  more,  and  was  gone  like 
a  shadow,  leaving  no  more  trace  of  his  presence  than  a  shadow 
leaves.  He  went  into  a  foreign  bar  that  he  knew,  and,  sipping 
some  light  beer  at  intervals,  wrote  out  a  brief  statement.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Capriciotti  gang  of  anarchists, 
including  relatives  of  two  of  those  punished  for  the  outrage 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  a  year  before,  had  now  acquired  the  money 
which  had  been  known  to  be  lacking,  and  were  leaving  for 
Paris  next  morning.  One  of  the  gang  had  received  the  money 
from  M.  Albert  Leclercq,  a  member  of  the  great  house  with 
which  Guiseppe  Capriciotti  had  been  connected.  He  wrote 
this  statement  out  four  or  five  times,  cutting  it  down  to  the 
tersest  limits  possible.  When  he  had  finished  his  work,  his 
brain  was  reeling  with  suppressed  excitement,  and  a  vast  future 
opened  out  before  him.  The  bar,  and  all  its  figures,  the 
passers-by,  the  vehicles,  the  shouts,  the  omnibus-bells,  the 
whistles,  and  the  green  lamps  coming  out  in  the  short,  misty, 
winter  day,  all  seemed  parts  of  a  dream,  and  across  that  dream 
he  saw  himself  Prefect  of  Police,  then  Minister  of  Justice,  then 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  then,  if  ever  there  should  be 
another  Revolution,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  or  of 
whatever  France  might  then  be.  Years  afterwards,  he  re- 
membered his  dream,  and  seemed  to  hear  the  roll  of  traffic, 
and  see  the  green  lights  come  out,  and  laughed  at  himself. 
But  now  he  was  in  deadly  earnest. 

He  did  not  wish  his  cablegram  to  reach  Paris  soon  enough  to 
get  into  the  evening  papers,  for  some  friend  of  the  gang,  in 
Paris,  might  cable  the  news  back  to  them  in  London,  and  there- 
by spoil  everything.  So  he  went  leisurely  to  Scotland  Yard, 
and  interviewed  the  authorities  there,  making  arrangements 
for  the  presence  of  some  constables  at  Charing  Cross  station 
next  day.  "  I  know,"  he  said  to  the  Englishmen,  "  that  M. 
Albert  Leclercq  handed  Capriciotti  the  cheque  in  Monico's 
cafe,  and  I  can  prove  it.  One  of  the  clerks  of  the  late  M.  George 
Leclercq  saw  him  at  the  same  moment." 
"  You  are  sure  he  was  a  clerk  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  he  knew  M.  Albert  by  sight,  and  M.  Albert  is  not 
known  in  London  by  outsiders.  I  saw  the  young  man  give  a 
start,  when  he  saw  M.  Albert,  and  that  made  me  put  my  question 
to  him.  Then  when  I  went  out,  I  accidentally  put  on  the  young 
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man's  hat  instead  of  my  own  :  he  called  me  back,  and  I  took 
off  the  hat  and  looked  inside.  There  were  the  initials  W.W.K. 
Now,  if  you  consult  the  Directory,  you  will  find,  in  the  trades 
section,  a  Walter  William  King,  clerk  in  this  bank.  I  also 
know,  as  you  know  too,  that  Guiseppe  Capriciotti  was  a  clerk 
in  the  bank." 

"Then,"  said  the  superintendent,  "did  this  King  know  him  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  But  the  brothers  Capriciotti  are  so  unlike, 
that  King,  even  seeing  Fernando  with  one  of  Guiseppe 's 
employers,  could  not  guess  the  relationship.  Finally,  I  know 
that  this  gang  are  going  to  Paris  to  avenge  their  late  associates, 
but  you  observe  that  I  do  not  say  so, because  I  cannot  prove  it." 

"  Well,  monsieur,  I  wish  you  were  an  Englishman,  for  the 
honour  of  our  service.  You  seem  to  be  infallible." 

"  Merci,  monsieur." 

"  But  all  the  same,  monsieur,  you  recognise  that  if  we  effect 
an  arrest  to-morrow,  we  are  going  a  little  beyond  the  law. 
Palmerston's  Bill,  you  see,  did  not  pass,  though  it  should  pass 
easily  after  this.  We  are  going  a  little  beyond,  unless,  of  course, 
we  find  them  with  explosives." 

"  Never  fear,  monsieur  :  that  is  what  we  shall  find."  And 
the  Frenchman  was  gone  to  send  off  his  cablegram. 

That  very  night  the  Italians  had  a  joyous  supper,  all  their 
arrangements  being  complete,  and  Juanita  and  Fernando 
retired  to  their  room  to  smoke  fine  cigarettes,  while  the  new 
coffee  emitted  an  odour  fragrant  and  Oriental :  it  was  the  hour 
of  the  ecstascy  of  love  and  life.  She  laid  her  beautiful  fair  head 
on  his  breast.  "  Oh,  Fernando,  I  am  so  happy  to-night. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  in  Paris."  But  at  that  very  instant,  the 
official  presses  of  the  French  Capital  were  thundering  in  the 
inferno  of  their  dark  offices,  and  Scotland  Yard  telegraphing 
to  the  Home  Office. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  next  day  was  Wednesday,  the  second  of  January,  and  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  was  fixed  for  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Premier,  Lord  Derby,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  would  attend,  and  possibly  the  French 
Ambassador. 
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Meanwhile,  all  the  great  house  in  Leicester  Square  was  filled 
with  a  gloomy  bustle,  such  as  marks  the  eve  of  all  funerals. 
What  myriads  of  sounds  echo  through  a  large  mansion  from 
its  erection  to  its  final  evacuation  !  The  clash  of  crockery, 
the  cries  of  children,  the  tread  of  innumerable  dancers,  the 
notes  of  the  piano,  the  rumble  of  furniture,  and,  most  strange 
of  all,  the  tramp  of  the  undertakers.  And  how  the  winter 
atmosphere  of  London  suggests  funerals,  with  its  yellow 
heaven,  and  big  lights  and  shadows,  as  of  a  wild  seventeenth 
century  engraving  of  the  Last  Judgment  or  the  Deluge. 
Given  silence,  one  could  suppose  oneself  to  be  in  Eternity 
without  an  effort.  As  it  is,  the  tall  masses  of  moist  stone  rise 
up  into  the  fog,  like  Oriental  tombs  seen  in  the  dream  of  an 
opium-eater,  impending,  overwhelming,  annihilating  :  and 
amid  black  walls  shaken  by  engines,  the  soul  seems  to  suffocate 
and  tremble. 

At  three  o'clock  a  cab  stopped  at  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  a  youth  alighted  hastily,  and  ascended  the  steps. 
On  his  admission  he  was  found  to  be  a  special  messenger  sent 
byHelene  Charpentier  Leclercq.the  wife  of  Robert,  with  a  copy 
of  the  Moniteur  issued  at  seven  that  morning.  Victor  himself, 
suspecting  something  of  great  gravity,  tore  the  wrapper,  and 
devoured  the  columns  of  the  paper,  with  anxious  eyes.  And 
there,  in  a  corner,  he  saw  the  fatal  paragraph. 

It  was  a  fatal  paragraph,  not  in  what  it  said  now,  but  in 
what  it  threatened  would  be  said  soon.  The  anarchist  gang  had 
been  detected  starting  for  Paris,  with  money  given  them  by 
Albert  Leclercq  in  person.  Next  day  there  would  doubtless 
be  a  paragraph  saying  that  they  were  going  to  murder  the 
Emperor,  and  had  been  found  in  possession  of  explosives.  And 
the  reputation  of  the  firm  would  be  blackened. 

Victor,  without  pausing  for  any  other  consideration,  went 
straight  from  the  house  to  the  hotel,  and  found  Albert  in  the 
smoking-room. 

"  Albert,"  said  the  old  man,  "  did  you  give  money  yesterday 
to  a  man  called  Capriciotti  ?  " 

Albert  turned  pale  with  surprise,  and  some  fear,  and  said, 
"  yes,  since  you  ask  the  question.  But  why  ?  " 

"  Because  if  you  gave  it  knowingly,  you  are  a  knave  :  if 
unknowingly,  a  fool  !  " 
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"  Well,  I  lost  it  to  him,  unknowingly,  and  had  to  pay  it 
knowingly.  You  have  no  right  to  call  me  a  knave,  but  I  have 
been  a  fool." 

'  Then  you  lost  it  at  play  ?  " 

'.  Yes.  I  played  him  at  dominoes  in  Monico's  cafe,  without 
guessing  his  identity." 

"  And  your  uncle  George  newly  dead  ?  Was  that  like  a 
Leclercq,  such  callousness?  Or  are  you  still  in  your  boyhood? 
And  to  lose  so  much  to  any  stranger,  too  !  " 

"  Well,  uncle,  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  recall  the  incident, 
and  I  admit  that  I  am  ashamed.  But  how  do  you  know  about 
it?  " 

"  Because  a  copy  of  to-day's  Moniteur  has  arrived,  associat- 
ing your  name  with  those  of  Capriciotti  and  his  gang,  who  are 
using  the  money  to  go  to  Paris  on  some  vile  affair." 

'  They  are,  are  they  ?  "  said  Albert.  "  Now  if  I  had  only 
known  that  at  the  time." 

"  Peste  !  It  is  our  business,  men  in  our  profession,  to  know 
everything  at  the  time,  yes,  and  before  the  time  !  " 

"  Might  I  see  the  paper,  uncle  Victor  ?  "  Victor  gave  it  to 
him,  and  he  studied  the  pencil-marked  paragraph  for  some 
time,  without  speaking.  "  Why,"  he  said  at  last,  "  this  is  not 
as  bad  as  you  made  me  believe  !  They  do  not  say  why  he  is 
going  to  Paris." 

"  No,  Albert,  but  they  will  say  it  to-morrow,  even  if  they 
don't  know  :  for  that  is  the  French  manner.  And,  furthermore, 
I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  there  is  not  a  corresponding 
paragraph  in  the  Times  to-morrow.  Without  a  doubt,  the 
French  Ambassador,  Persigny,  and  the  British  Ministers,  have 
received  exaggerated  accounts  by  this  time.  Albert,  Albert, 
you  have  cast  a  little  stone  into  a  big  pond,  and  heaven  only 
knows  when  and  where  the  ripple  may  end.  But  now,  tell  me, 
did  you  see  anyone  who  might  have  been  a  French  agent  in 
Monico's  yesterday  ?  " 

Albert  hesitated  a  long  time,  and  then  replied,  "  I  saw  many 
who  might  have  been  French  agents.  How  the  deuce  is  one  to 
know  them  ?  But  stay — I  did  see  a  Frenchman  in  a  corner 
of  the  outer  room,  who  left  immediately  after  Capriciotti.  I 
had  seen  him  looking  at  us." 

"Ah,  then  he  saw  you  playing  at  dominoes  ?  " 
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"  No.  For  we  played  in  a  corner  of  the  inner  room,  which  was 
invisible." 

"  Then  how  did  he  see  you  at  all  ?  " 

"  We  crossed  over  to  where  there  was  an  inkstand,  to  sign 
the  cheque." 

"  Peste  !  Then  he  saw  the  payment,  but  not  the  game  ?  Is 
that  so  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately,  yes." 

"  Had  the  Frenchman  anyone  with  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  young  man,  whose  face  somehow  seemed  not 
unknown  to  me.  He  looked  like  an  Englishman." 

"  And  do  you  think  you  were  followed  at  all,  yourself  ? 

"  Now  that  I  consider  the  matter,  I  am  almost  certain  of  it. 
There  was  a  man  in  the  National  Gallery  who  kept  near  me, 
and  I  could  not  guess  why.  Clotilde  and  the  bonne  noticed 
him  first." 

"  Well,"  said  Victor,  "  we  can  of  course  explain  that  you 
lost  the  money  at  dominoes,  but  most  people  will  think  the 
explanation  very  improbable  :  for  how  on  earth  should  a 
Leclercq  be  playing  dominoes  with  an  anarchist  ?  " 

"  You  at  least  do  not  doubt  my  word  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  Of  course  not.  But  it  is  not  a  case  of  what  I 
believe  but  of  what  the  papers  report.  We  have  to  deal  with 
two  nations  of  blockheads,  governed  mostly  by  sharpers.  You 
comprehend  ?  I  tell  you  I  would  that  this  never  had  happened, 
for,  after  the  Orsini  affair,  we  can  ill  afford  another  mis- 
understanding. Fortunately,  my  credit  with  the  Emperor 
is  still  fairly  good, — though  one  never  knows." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  uncle  Victor  ?  See  the 
London  police  ?  Write  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Neither,  Albert.  I  am  going  to  interview  Persigny  and 
Lord  Derby." 

"  Have  you  decided  what  line  to  take  with  them  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  I  shall  decide  in  the  cab.  Stay — I  think  I  shall 
call  at  Rothschild's  Bank  'en  route.'  But  I  must  waste  no  more 
time."  And  with  these  words  he  went  out  with  a  step  marvel- 
lously quick  for  a  man  of  his  years. 

At  four  o'clock  Albert,  sitting  in  dull  misery,  received  a  copy 
of  the  early  edition  of  the  Evening  Post,  the  earliest  English. 
paper  appearing  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  it  he  read  of  the 
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arrest  of  a  party  of  five  anarchists  at  Charing  Cross  station  : 
but  no  details  were  given.  He  went  up  to  his  wife's  room,  and 
found  her  embracing  the  young  Justus,  whom  the  devoted 
Norman  nurse  had  handed  her. 

He  had  intended  to  confide  his  troubles  to  Clotilde,  but  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  disturb  this  picture  of  a  peace 
domestic  and  delicious.  This  beautiful  young  American, 
whose  cheek  the  chubby  infant  made  as  if  he  would  devour, 
and  who  had  given  herself  to  him  for  altogether,  and  the  smiling 
Norman  who  regarded  the  pair,  both  looked  so  radiant  that 
he  felt  that  he  too  must  somehow  appear  joyous  although 
his  joy  should  be  as  affected  as  that  of  the  aristocrats  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  who  laughed  over  their  cards,  till  the 
tumbrils  stopped  for  them  outside  the  prison.  "II  faut 
souffrir  pour  etre  beau,"  is  often  as  true  of  the  mind  as  of  the 
fashionable  body,  and  no  higher  resolution  can  be  found  than 
that  of  the  soul  which  compels  the  lips  to  smile,  and  the  eyes 
to  sparkle,  above  a  heart  of  despair.  And  after  all,  his  case 
was  not  hopeless  enough  to  be  tragic,  or  anything  more  than 
annoying  and  distressing. 

"  What  a  young  cannibal  Justus  is  !  "  said  the  Virginian, 
laughing. 

"  Well,  well,  Clotilde,  are  we  not  a  race  of  cannibals,  '  nous 
autres,'  the  human  species  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  financiers  are  :  you  devour  each  other's 
capital." 

"  And  you  women  devour  each  other's  reputations,  until 
they  give  you  dyspepsia." 

'  Taise-toi,  blagueur  !  '    And  you,  Michon,  take  baby,  and 
put  him  in  his  crib,  there's  a  good  creature  !  " 

At  this  moment  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  "  May  we  enter  ? 
said  a  soft  voice.    Clotilde,  who  had  completely  fastened  her 
kerchief,  said  "Yes."  And  Charles  entered,  and  with  him  Louise. 

Louise  kissed  Clotilde  and  then  Justus,  and  threw  herself 
into  an  easy  chair,  saying,  "  Oh,  Clotilde,  you  don't  know  how 
tired  I  am  !  We  Frenchwomen  are  not  so  vigorous  as  you 
Americans  !  " 

The  old  Charles,  looking  small  and  decrepit,  cried  gaily, 
"  Guess,  Albert,  my  boy,  who  is  in  the  hotel  at  this  moment  ? 
Lola  Montez  !  " 
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"  Lola  Montez,  father  ?  Why  I  thought  she  was  in  America 
now  !  " 

"  So  did  I.  But  it  seems  we  were  both  wrong."  And  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  She  is  going  under  an  assumed  name, 
but  I  recognised  her  at  once.  I  met  her  once  in  the  "  Jardin 
Mabille."  I  had  run  over,  I  remember,  to  see  Victor  on  some 
affair,  and  he  introduced  me  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  an  unexpected 
honour.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  made  up  a  party  for  the  "  Jardin 
Mabille,"  and  we  were  sitting  in  the  main  promenade  outside—- 
this was  in  June,  '47— among  the  coloured  lanterns,  when  up 
sailed  Lola  Montez — she's  the  Grafin  von  Lansfeldt  now — 
on  the  arm  of  old  Charles  Louis  of  Bavaria..  Of  course  everyone 
rose,  although  the  King  was  on  a  private  visit  to  Paris,  and 
the  king  noticed  Sainte-Beuve,  and  stopped.  The  two  were 
most  gracious.  But  there  was  very  nearly  a  duel  fought  that 
evening  because  Casimir-Perier,  who  was  there,  persisted  in 
talking  across  her  to  the  king,  because  she  was  not  respectable. 
Mon  Dieu  !  What  days  those  were  !  And  now  she  won't 
deign  to  look  at  me." 

"  Lola  Montez  ?  "said  Clotilde,  "what  did  she  do  again,  and 
why  do  you  think  so  much  of  her  ? 

"  Uncle,"  said  Louise,  "  you  are  a  wicked  old  thing  to  talk 
about  a  mistress  to  ladies.  You  will  corrupt  the  morals  of 
your  daughter-in-law." 

"  Peste,"  said  Charles,  "we  are  not  English  school-mistresses 
to  cry  '  shocking  '  over  what  goes  on  in  life  as  it  is  lived  by 
kings." 

"  Ah,"  said  Clotilde,  who  had  been  cogitating,  "  now  I 
remember  Lola  Montez,  and  her  royal  Lothario.  I  think  I 
should  like  to  see  her." 

Albert,  who  had  been  looking  out  at  the  window,  now  said 
that  he  observed  her  about  to  enter  a  brougham.  His  uncle 
and  the  two  women  joined  him  ;  and  all  four  had  a  vision  of 
the  dethroned  Grafin  von  Lansfeldt,  who  had  cost  Charles 
Albert  the  realm  of  Bavaria,  leaving  the  hotel  for  the  last  time, 
a  vision  of  a  woman  with  dark  beautiful  hair,  a  hat  with 
crimson  feathers,  a  fur  jacket,  a  lion-dog,  and  all  the  elegance 
of  the  fleeting  day.  Her  maid  had  difficulty  in  getting  the 
huge  crinoline  of  her  mistress  stuffed  into  the  vehicle,  which 
ultimately  drove  away  at  a  rapid  pace. 
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"  Well,  well,"  said  Charles,  "  there  she  goes,  and  we  shall 
never  see  her  again,  in  all  probability."  He  was  wrong,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  for  he  was  destined  to  meet  her  yet  once 
more,  and  in  no  very  long  time.  They  stood  looking  after  the 
carriage,  that  faded  into  the  winter  night,  passing  down  the 
square  of  the  hotel  garden  to  mix  with  the  torrent  of  coloured 
lamps  that  indicated  the  great  thoroughfare  beyond.  From 
far  away  came  the  strains  of  a  piano-organ  playing,  "  I'm  going 
home  to  Dixie."  Clotilde  remembered  hearing  that  same  air 
in  1850,  in  a  side-street  in  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
illness  of  her  mother  :  and  now  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Then, 
somewhere  high  up,  a  great  bell  tolled  five  o'clock,  and  they, 
gazing  in  the  direction  of  this  new  sound,  saw  a  vast  multitude 
of  stars  :  the  fog  had  cleared  away,  and  the  huge  sky  was  naked 
like  an  ocean.  The  roar  of  the  long  artery  of  traffic,  where 
flowed  the  river  of  lamps,  appeared  to  gather  fury  every  second : 
carriages  with  elegant  ladies  coming  from  afternoon  tea  in 
them,  omnibuses,  dog-carts,  postal  vans,  a  fire-engine,  butchers' 
carts,  bakers'  carts,  brewers'  drays,  police-vans,  equestrians, 
sportsmen's  char-a-bancs,  and  hansoms,  all  thundered  by — 
the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  the  modern  battle  of  life.  Over 
the  whole  vast  city,  the  Metropolis  of  the  world,  stretch 
many  arteries  such  as  this,  filled  with  a  humanity  that  has  no 
rest  night  or  day,  and  in  them  a  St.  Simon  Stylites,  watching 
from  his  column,  might  mark  the  fashions  change  to  the  very 
hour,  while  the  human  cataract  flows  for  ever.  But  over  this 
immense,  beautiful,  majestic  London,  while  the  smoke  of  her 
torment  ascends,  like  a  devil's  incense,  there  moves,  with  a 
movement  more  resistless  and  more  eternal  than  her  own,  the 
speechless  majesty  of  heaven. 

Just  then,  Victor  Leclercq,  having  concluded  his  visit  to  the 
Rothschild  Bank,  was  driving,  sitting  all  the  while  in  a  reverie, 
to  Carlton  Place,  to  interview  Lord  Derby.  He  rightly  con- 
cluded that  the  statesman  must  by  this  time  have  left  Downing 
Street. 

The  man  upon  whom  the  affairs  of  Britain  depended  at  this 
date, — Edward-Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley,  Lord  Derby,  now  at 
the  close  of  his  sixtieth  year, — was  more  of  a  rhetorician  than 
a  diplomatist  or  a  ruler,  and  his  heart  yearned  more  for  a 
literary  reputation  than  for  any  other  :  in  this  last  respect  he 
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resembled  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  as  anxious  over  the 
performance  of  his  plays  as  over  the  defeat  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Proud  of  his  rank  as  he  was,  Lord  Derby  was  tor- 
mented by  the  idea  that  people  only  praised  his  literary  work 
on  account  of  his  social  position.  At  the  present  moment,  he 
was  reading  fragments  of  his  projected  translation  of  the 
"  Iliad  "  of  Homer  to  Lady  Derby,  who  presided  at  a  dainty 
tea-table,  on  which  stood  gold  and  crimson  cups,  a  gift  from 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  The  large  drawing-room  had  a  sort 
of  French  aspect,  with  its  chairs  with  thin  gilt  legs,  its  immense 
mirrors,  its  white  folding-doors  and  shutters,  and  its  ormulu 
clock  and  ornaments  :  the  carpets  were  rich  but  scanty,  and 
the  chamber  as  a  whole  suggested  grace  rather  than  indolence. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  passage,  my  dear  ?  "  he  said 
to  Lady  Derby. 

'  And  bid  Hermes  fetch  the  twin-brothers,  even  Sleep  and 
Death,  so  that  they  may  take  the  goodly  Sarpedon,  out  of  the 
battle,  and  bear  him  very  far  away,  and  bathe  him  from  the 
ripple  of  the  river,  and  then  carry  him  to  the  country  of  his 
dear  father,  where  men  shall  raise  for  him  a  mighty  barrow.' 
Isn't  that  very  fine  ?  Eh  ?  Isn't  it  very  fine  ?  " 

"  Very,  my  dear  Geoffrey.    But  do  have  some  tea." 

"  Thanks.  Only  one  lump,  remember.  Eh,  but  that's  very 
fine.  '  The  ripple  of  the  river,'  mind  you.  '  Bathe  him  from 
the  ripple  of  the  river.'  Anyone  else  than  Homer  would  have 
said,  '  bathe  him  from  the  river,'  or  rather  '  in  the  river.'  But 
no  translator  has  done  it  as  well  as  I  have,  at  least  none  that 
I  know  of." 

"  But,"  said  Lady  Derby,  "  does  it  matter  whether  one  is 
bathed  in  a  river,  or  from  the  ripple  of  a  river  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lord  Derby,  "  you  have  missed  the  point  : 
you  have  no  appreciation  :  and  you  make  a  fool  of  the  greatest 
of  Greek  poets.  Had  you  been  at  Eton,  and  made  that 
remark — 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  would  have  happened.  But  then  I  was 
only  at  a  girls'  school,  and  women  are  so  stupid.  Another 
cup  of  tea  ?  "  And  the  beautiful  shallow  cup  was  filled  with 
golden  liquid.  "  But,  seriously,  Geoffrey,  your  classical  ability 
must  give  you  a  great  advantage  over  the  Radicals,  on  the 
platform.  One  would  think  Greek  was  your  native  language." 
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Lord  Derby  beamed  with  pleasure  at  this,  and  consented  to 
a  third  cup,  and,  while  he  was  drinking  it,  his  wife  asked  him 
to  pay  an  account  for  a  new  crinoline  from  Messrs.  Pomeroy. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  servant  announced  M.  Victor 
Leclercq,to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Earl  and  Countess.  Victor 
saluted  Lady  Derby  in  the  French  manner,  and  then,  after 
receiving  the  regrets  of  both,  upon  his  present  bereavement, 
explained  that  nothing  but  a  most  pressing  affair  could  have 
induced  him  to  break  the  rules  of  mourning  at  such  a  time. 

"  And  this  affair  ?  "  asked  his  Lordship. 

"  The  new  Indian  Loan,"  said  Victor,  who  had  arranged  his 
campaign  in  the  cab,  as  he  had  prophesied. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  love,  will  you  ?  "  said  his  Lordship  to 
Lady  Derby. 

"  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  if  you  are  going  to  discuss 
loans.  Though  I  wish  someone  would  give  me  a  loan,  Indian 
or  otherwise." 

Victor  laughed,  and  followed  Lord  Derby  from  the  room, 
meeting  the  daughter  of  the  house,  who  now  entered.  The 
curtsey  of  this  young  lady  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  her  lady 
mother,  who  was  heard  to  say,  "  shoulders,  my  love,  shoulders !" 

When  the  two  men  had  got  to  the  library,  Lord  Derby 
expressed  his  surprise  that  this  loan,  which  he  considered  a 
"  fait  accompli  "  should  still  be  a  subject  of  discussion.  Victor, 
without  answering  immediately,  plunged  into  the  affair  of 
Albert  and  Capriciotti.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "  and  now, 
my  lord,  you  have  read  the  report  in  the  Moniteur  that  you 
got  to-day  from  Persigny." 

"  How  on  earth  do  you  know  that  ?  I  did  not  intend  to 
mention  this  affair  just  yet." 

"My  dear  sir,  I  knew  Persigny's  methods,  and  so  guessed. 
I  would  stake  my  life  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  with  Persigny 
this  afternoon,  Persigny  needs  a  good,  blood-thirsty  anarchist 
plot,  to  please  the  Emperor.  Palmerston  needs  one,  in  order 
to  reintroduce  his  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  which  threw  him 
out  last  summer,  and  to  take  advantage  of  a  new  panic  to 
return  to  power.  The  French  agents  here  need  a  plot,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  promotion.  At  the  same  time,  the  Clericals 
in  France,  who  tried  to  get  our  firm  mixed  up  with  Orsini*  a 
year  ago,  are  eager  to  play  the  same  game  with  us  again, 
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simply  because  we  are  Protestants,  and  have  too  much  power. 
So  I  wish  to  ask  you  for  details  of  the  arrest  this  morning  : 
there  are  none  in  the  evening  paper.  I  want  to  know  if 
Capriciotti  had  bombs  with  him." 

"  Well,  no.  But  in  his  luncheon  basket  on  the  rack  of  the 
carriage  was  found  a  bottle  of  citric  acid.  But  for  this  dis- 
covery, the  Home  Office  might  have  gone  too  far  in  detaining 
these  people." 

"  But  citric  acid  is  not  an  explosive." 

"  No,  but  it  is  employed  to  explode  certain  kinds  of  bombs, 
by  eating  through  a  cotton  plug."  Here  he  drew  a  design  on 
an  old  envelope.  "  The  Home  Secretary  admits  that  there 
were  tumblers  and  a  seltzogene  in  the  basket." 

"  And  is  that  sufficient  to  constitute  an  attempt  at  carrying 
out  a  plot  ?  " 

"  Not  in  my  opinion.  I  lack  the  imagination  of  your  French 
police,  they  are  so  romantic." 

"  This  is  a  farce,"  said  Victor.  "  You  must  stop  any  report 
that  this  anarchist  had  anything  in  his  possession  that  might 
be  employed  in  making  a  bomb." 

"  How  can  I  ?  It  is  Persigny's  affair.  I  do  not  like  to  interfere 
with  Persigny.  No,  I  cannot  interfere  with  Persigny,  as  long  as 
no  actual  lie  is  told.  They  will  simply  omit  all  mention  of  the 
seltzogene,  and  say  that  Capriciotti  was  taking  citric  acid  with 
him."  . 

"  That  will  give  an  exaggerated,  and  false  impression." 

"  I  am  afraid  the  whole  business  of  diplomacy  is  to  give 
exaggerated  and  false  impressions.  And  this  is  police 
diplomacy." 

"My  lord,  if  the  name  of  Leclercq  were  not  implicated,  one 
might  say,  not  only  that  Capriciotti  was  going  to  murder  the 
Emperor,  but  that  he  had  murdered  him  already,  and  all  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  as  well,  and  I  should  care  nothing.  As  it 
stands,  it  is  bad  enough  to  be  mentioned  along  with  such  com- 
pany at  all,  but  that  mischief  is  done,  and  cannot  be  helped. 
I  now  ask  you  to  stop  this  worse  mischief,  and  see  that  Albert 
Leclercq  is  not  mentioned  along  with  an  assassin." 

"  And  if  I  fail  to  stop  it — to  manage  Persigny,  what  then? " 

"  Simply  that  the  Indian  Loan  will  be  cancelled  within 
t wen tv- four  hours." 
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"  But  it  is  Rothschilds  who  have  taken  up  the  loan  from  us." 

"  Precisely.  And  it  is  I  who  have  taken  it  up  from  Roths- 
childs." 

Lord  Derby  was  silenced  by  this  reply,  and  glanced  with  an 
uneasy  feeling  of  admiration  at  this  slim  old  man,  with  the 
carefully  studied  dress,  and  the  pointed  beard  and  moustache  of 
a  marshal  of  France.  One  of  the  untitled  gentry  by  birth,  he 
looked  every  inch  a  nobleman,  and  even  a  monarch,  now,  a  king 
of  finance,  righting  for  the  honour  of  a  celebrated  name.  A  sigh 
nearly  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  statesman,  as  he  seemed  to 
reflect  how  an  old  baronial  order  was  passing  away  out  of 
power,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Exchange  and  the  Bourse  becoming 
the  rulers  of  the  world. 

"\Yell,  M.  Leclercq,"  he  said  at  length,  "you  are  master  of 
the  situation.  But  I  think  you  are  a  little  severe.  The  can- 
celling of  this  loan  undoubtedly  means  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  in  supply,  as  there  is  no  time  to  find  new  sub- 
scribers. But  you  drive  me  to  what  may  equally  mean  defeat. 
Even  if  I  succeed  in  threatening  Persigny  sufficiently,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  muzzle  the  French  Press,  and  if  the  English 
Press  takes  up  the  cry,  and  then  shouts  for  Palmerston  and 
the  resurrection  of  his  bill,  what  then  ? 

"You  must  take  your  chance,  my  lord,"  said  Victor,  "and 
bear  me  no  ill-will.  But  could  any  man  of  honour  submit  to  be 
described  as  accessory,  or  worse,  to  an  assassination  ?  " 

His  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  and  Lord  Derby,  moved  by 
a  strange  impulse,  took  his  hand  in  his.  "  All  that  I  can,  I  will 
do,"  he  said,  "  but  remember,  I  am  not  the  Almighty,  to  defeat 
Persigny  and  Palmerston.  To-morrow,  I  shall  see  you  at  the 
funeral  of  your  brother,  and  will  let  you  know  what  has  been 
arranged.  And  now  will  you  come  upstairs,  and  let  Lady 
Derby  have  your  society  for  a  few  minutes  ?  "  Victor  bowed 
profoundly,  and  followed  him  out  of  the  library. 

As  they  slowly  ascended  the  broad  stair,  he  continued, 
"Oh,  M.  Leclercq,  Life,  spelt  with  a  capital  L,  is  a  conflict,  and 
I,  though  younger  than  you,  seem  to  have  felt  the  strain  of  it 
more.  I  was  just  reading  to  my  wife  about  a  Greek  warrior, 
a  Homeric  hero,  being  conveyed  by  the  immortal  gods  to  a 
place  of  eternal  rest,  and  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  might  fall 
suddenly  on  the  field,  and  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  Once  I 
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had  leisure,  and  was  developing  my  talent  for  poetry  and 
philosophy  in  my  own  little  circle  ;  whereas,  now,  I  can  scarcely 
spare  an  hour  to  see  my  family  :  it  will  be  like  that  to  the  end  ; 
and  after  the  end — who  knows  ?  It  may  be  the  same  ! 

'  So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do  !  ' 

as  Mr.  Tennyson  says.  By  the  way,  is  Tennyson  much  read 
in  Paris  ?  " 

Victor,  as  he  replied,  gazed  at  this  harassed  scholar,  with  his 
yearning  for  the  classical  ages,  as  at  one  born  out  of  due  time, 
and  replied  absently,  as  if  he  too  would  fain  be  in  the  place  of 
the  Homeric  hero.  They  entered  the  drawing-room  together, 
smiling  and  chatting  away,  two  gentlemen  of  the  old  school, 
who  could  be  civil  to  one  another  although  they  had  been 
engaged  in  a  duel  only  five  minutes  previously. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  DINNER-PARTY  was  in  progress  at  the  French  Embassy,  and 
the  Count  and  Countess  de  Persigny  were  entertaining  a  large 
and  brilliant  assemblage,  which  included  Lord  Palmerston, 
a  Bishop,  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Pink  candle-shades  cast  a  warm  glow  like  that  of  a  winter 
sunset  over  the  faces  and  necks  of  the  women,  and  caused  a 
whole  firmament  of  jewels  to  sparkle.  The  Count  had  brought 
these  people  here,  not  altogether  for  pleasure,  but  in  order  to 
discuss  with  a  male  section  of  the  party,  the  question  of  the 
next  British  Cabinet.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Britain  of  that  day,  as  in  the  France  of  this,  very  small  matters, 
quite  private  affairs  sometimes,  overthrew  and  set  up  Ministries, 
the  joke  that  a  Whig  Cabinet  could  rise  to  power,  if  the  cart 
of  a  Tory  butcher  ran  over  a  boy,  is  not  so  ridiculous,  when 
one  considers  the  histories  of  our  older  generation  of  statesman. 
At  all  events,  the  French  Ambassador  was  convinced  that  he 
could  now  put  into  Lord  Palmerston's  hand  a  lever  wherewith 
to  move  the  weight  of  the  public  vote  :  this,  of  course,  was  the 
case  of  Fernando  Capriciotti  and  his  associates,  which  was 
already  the  subject  of  much  exaggerated  talk  in  the  city.  But 
he  wished  to  defer  the  discussion  until  the  ladies  left  the  room, 
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and  was  wondering  how  he  could  get  rid  of  the  Bishop,  who, 
he  hoped,  did  not  smoke. 

This  bishop,  whom  one  cannot  name,  as  he  is  still  alive,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  live  for  years  to  come,  had  not  been  invited 
along  with  the  other  guests,  but  had  called  to  speak  to  M.  de 
Persigny  about  the  liability  of  a  French  religious  house  in 
Clapham,  for  a  special  Church  rate  which  was  causing  much 
annoyance  at  the  time,  and  the  Ambassador,  seeing  that  his 
visitor  showed  no  signs  of  departing,  had  practically  been 
compelled  to  ask  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  And  so  the  bishop, 
who  was  peeling  his  second  tangerine  orange,  was  now  being 
regarded  by  two  of  the  sharpest  eyes  in  Europe.  The  men  were 
in  a  majority  of  one,  and  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
partly  owing  to  the  social  precedence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that 
statesman  was  sitting  next  to  M.  de  Persigny  himself,  and  had 
thereby  gathered  what  was  in  the  wind.  With  that  genial 
malice,  a  little  childish,  which  would  have  made  him  noted  in 
any  civilised  society,  Palmerston  keenly  enjoyed  the  obvious 
dilemma  of  his  host. 

"  Does  the  reverend  father  smoke  ?  "  inquired  the  French- 
man in  a  whisper. 

"  A  little,"  said  Palmerston. 

"  Would  the  threat  of  Algerian  cigars  not  drive  him  out  witk 
the  ladies  ?  " 

"It  might,  for  he  likes  something  much  stronger." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  "  said  the  Frenchman  tragically  :  and  then, 
catching  the  passage  of  an  almost  imperceptible  smile  over  the 
face  of  his  companion,  he  laughed. 

The  bishop  was  lamenting  to  his  neighbour,  Mrs.  Dykes- 
Stanhope,  the  adherence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  a  party  with 
which  he  was  sure  he  could  have  little  in  common. 

"  But,"  said  the  lady  laughing,  "  isn't  he  to  be  made  King 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  or  something  ?  " 

"  My  dear  lady,  said  the  bishop,  "  we  live  in  an  age  of  dread- 
ful nonsense.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  yet  take  his  proper 
place  in  England." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  Prime  Minister  of  a  Whig  Parliament — I  mean  Prime 
Minister  of  a  Whig  Government." 

"  Is  he  to  become  the  "  protege  "  of  the  Church  ?  " 
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"  Not  exactly.  But  I  think  he  will  support  the  Church  :  the 
Church  needs  a  champion,  if  she  is  not  to  be  displaced  al- 
together." He  lowered  his  voice,  and  continued,  "  do  you  know 
that  the  Vatican  is  going  to  make  a  last  attempt  on  England  ? 
Dr.  Newman  is  going  to  open  a  great  school  for  the  sons  of 
gentlemen,  a  sort  of  Roman  Catholic  Eton,  in  a  very  few 
weeks.  Then,  as  for  Ireland,  there  is  to  be  a  grant — 

Laurence  Oliphant  whispered  to  Mrs.  Dykes-Stanhope  from 
the  other  side  of  that  lady,  "Get  his  lordship  on  to  something 
else  :  Madame  de  Persigny  is  turning  crimson." 

Mrs.  Dykes-Stanhope  made  an  effort,  and  got  the  bishop  on 
to  the  subject  of  the  arrest  of  the  Italians  at  Charing  Cross, 
the  very  subject  that  M.  de  Persigny  and  Lord  Palmerston 
wanted  to  keep  till  later. 

"  What  do  you  think  they  were  going  to  do,  M.  de 
Persigny  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dykes-Stanhope. 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  My  dear  lady, 
they  were  perhaps  going  to  take  the  waters  at  Vichy,  perhaps 
going  to  blow  up  the  Vatican,"  both  harmless  enough  amuse- 
ments. What  do  you  say,  my  lord  bishop  ?" 

As  the  bishop  was  notoriously  gouty,  and  often  had  to  seek 
relief  at  various  Spas,  and,  as  one  has  seen,  was  a  strong 
Anglican,  this  sally  produced  a  general  laugh.  Laurence 
Oliphant,  probably  the  most  acute  brain  there,  saw  at  once 
that  M.  de  Persigny  knew  something  which  the  papers  did  not 
know,  about  these  Italians  and  their  arrest,  the  exact  thing, 
in  fact,  for  which  they  had  been  arrested.  Neither  the 
Moniteur  nor  the  Evening  Post,  he  recollected,  had  made  any 
suggestion  of  a  proposed  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Oliphant,"  said  Lord  Palmerston's 
agreeable  voice,  "  do  you  leave  London  again  shortly  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Lord  Palmerston,  I  must  hurry  back  to  the 
East,  in  a  week  or  so  :  a  private  secretary  cannot  call  his  soul 
his  own,  you  know." 

"  Then  become  a  public  one,  and  you  can  have  your  own, 
and  other  people's  as  well."  These  words  were  said  in  a  tone 
that  conveyed  unmistakably  a  promise,  and  an  offer.  M.  de 
Persigny  understood  this  as  well  as  Laurence  Oliphant,  and 
felt  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  The  truth  is  that  the  Frenchman 
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had  brought  Laurence  Oliphant  and  the  great  Whig  statesman 
together,  this  evening,  for  the  first  time.  He  recognised,  what 
the  British  came  to  recognise  later,  that  Oliphant  was  a  genius, 
a  man  who  might  arrive  where  he  wanted.  In  those  days 
appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  were  often  filled  by  men  from 
without,  and  the  system  of  nomination  still  held  the  day  against 
the  Radical  demands  lor  one  of  examination.  Persigny  had 
heard  of  Oliphant's  success  in  the  Chinese  negotiations,  and 
read  his  clever  articles  in  the  journals  :  his  desire  was  to  get 
him  attached  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  and  thus  make 
him  a  factor  in  the  great  scheme  in  which  Napoleon  the  Third 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  to  form  a  sort  of  hegemony  of  the 
Liberal  nations  against  the  forces  represented  by  Alexander  the 
Second,  Francis-Joseph,  and  Bismarck.  The  Count  was 
indirectly  helping  Palmerston  to  power,  and  Palmerston 
would  promise,  in  return,  to  follow  a  pro-Frankish  policy  : 
this  kindness  to  Oliphant  was  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
"entente,"  since  Oliphant  was  the  "protege"  of  Persigny. 
Therefore  the  latter  beamed,  and,  pouring  himself  out  a  glass 
of  madeira,  talked  gaily  to  his  left-hand  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Manners,  a  remote  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  a  very 
pretty  woman,  like  all  the  women  present :  Persigny,  though 
believed  to  be  moral,  always  chose  the  prettiest  women  in 
London,  rather  than  the  most  highly  situated,  or  clever  :  yet 
Mrs.  Manners  was  certainly  all  three. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  shock  you,  madame,"  said  he,  "  though  to 
shock  is  the  privilege  of  a  Frenchman.  But  here  is  a  little 
story.  A  young  relative  of  my  wife  was  on  a  visit  to  us  recently, 
he  is  at  present  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  and  speaks  not  a 
word  of  English,  but  we  thought  he  might  pick  up  a  little  from 
ourselves,  and  the  household.  Well,  the  first  night  at  dinner, 
our  English  butler  handed  him  some  dish  or  other,  and  he 
helped  himself :  but,  after  helping  himself,  he  said,  '  d — n.' 
My  wife  cried  out  in  horror  at  this,  and  asked  what  he  meant. 
'  Why,'  said  he,  '  isn't  that  correct  ?  That's  what  the  cabman 
said  to  me  when  I  paid  him  his  fare.' ' 

Mrs.  Manners  laughed  at  this  anecdote,  and  the  Count  helped 
himself  to  another  glass  of  wine.  At  the  same  time,  Laurence 
Oliphant  entranced  the  rest  of  the  company  by  the  repetition 
of  some  of  his  Oriental  experiences,  as  he  at  times  could  do,  in 
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a  marvellous  way,  and  what  might  have  been  an  awkward  ten 
minutes  was  tided  over. 

The  bishop  did  not  accompany  the  men  to  the  smoking-room, 
but  went  upstairs  with  the  ladies,  so  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  able  to  say  to  Persigny  frankly,  "Now,  may  we  have  your 
secret  ?  " 

The  Ambassador  replied,  "  My  secret,  which  is  known  to  the 
Cabinet  by  now,  is  that  Capriciotti  was  not  only  arrested,  as 
the  papers  say,  but  arrested  with  materials  for  an  explosion 
in  his  possession." 

The  company  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  Well,"  said  Milner 
Gibson  at  length,  "  I  presume  the  Home  Secretary  has  known 
this  all  day  ?  " 

"  Assuredly." 

"  Then  how  is  it  not  in  the  Evening  Post  ?  Is  the  Home 
Secrerary  unwilling  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  the  Premier  is.  See,  '  mes  amis/  my 
Emperor  demanded  measures  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
Orsini  affair.  Lord  Derby  said,  '  no,'  but  we  shall  make  the 
existing  measures  serve.  There  will  be  no  repetition.  His 
Lordship  here  was  defeated,  and  your  nation  accepted  the  word 
of  Lord  Derby.  That  word  has  not  been  kept,  and  your  party 
will  come  in  again,  with  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill." 

"  You  are  right,  monsieur,"  said  Milner  Gibson,  "  the  credit 
of  this  Cabinet  with  the  foreign  powers  will  be  gone." 

"  Well,"  said  Palmerston,  "  it  would  seem  that  we  had  a 
good  chance.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Oliphant  ?  Do  I  pronounce 
your  name  correctly  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  lord,  I  am  in  no  position  to  make  prophecies," 
said  this  man,  who,  in  years  to  come,  was  to  astonish  society 
with  prophecies,  which  would  never  come  true. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  his  lordship,  in  some  way  attracted  by  this 
young  secretary,  "  but  you  will  be  soon,  if  we  come  into  power. 
Permit  me  to  say,  that  in  so  young  a  man,  your  Chinese 
articles  were  very  remarkable, — very  remarkable  indeed  ! 
Eh,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  "  said  Milner  Gibson,  "  in  full  accord  with  your 
lordship." 

His  enemies  said  of  him  that  he  was  always  in  full  accord 
with  everybody. 
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Just  then  the  butler  entered,  and  whispered  that  Lord  Derby 
was  waiting  in  the  library,  and,  although  as  surprised  as  if  a 
bomb-shell  had  burst,  the  Count  excused  himself  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  face. 

Lord  Derby,  who  was  still  in  ordinary  dress,  was  playing  with 
a  tiny  paper-knife,  a  souvenir  of  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries  in 
1848,  and  scarcely  heard  the  Frenchman  enter  on  the  deep 
carpet.  The  latter  murmured  to  himself,  "  ah,  ce  bon  Derby  !  " 
in  a  sarcastic  tone,  and  then  coughed,  bowing  profoundly. 
"  Monsieur  le  Ministre  ?  "  said  he. 

Lord  Derby  plunged  into  an  explanation  of  the  object  of 
this  late  visit.  "  Now,"  he  said  at  length,  "  whatever  people 
may  say,  I  have  no  ill-will  to  your  Emperor,  and,  as  a  Conser- 
vative statesman,  as  little  sympathy  with  anarchy,  as  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself.  But,  under  no  circumstances  can 
I  see  these  Italians  accused  of  murder,  on  such  dubious  evidence 
without  a  protest,  as  much  on  behalf  of  the  national  honour,  as 
of  theirs:  and,  as  the  name  of  Leclercq  would  receive  an  unjust 
and  indelible  stain,  I  must  ask  you  not  to  permit  the  word 
'  murder  '  to  appear  in  any  account." 

"My  lord,"  replied  Persigny,  "you  can  do  as  you  like  with 
the  English  Press,  but,  as  the  life  of  my  Emperor  is  menaced, 
I  can  undertake  nothing  in  regard  to  what  accounts  I  transmit, 
or  allow  to  be  transmitted,  either  to  the  Paris  Press,  or  to 
the  Quai  d'Orsay." 

'  Then,  monsieur,  I  must  defend  myself." 

"  You  fear  a  defeat  of  the  Ministry  ?  "  said  Persigny.  "  Then 
let  me  tell  you  that  it  will  be  far  worse  for  the  Ministry  if  this 
thing  is  suppressed,  and  then  leaks  out,  than  even  it  would  be 
if  it  were  published  to-night,  and  Palmerston  revived  his  bill 
next  week.  They  say,  my  lord,  that  Palmerston  is  desperate 
for  an  occasion.  A  friend  of  mine  who  saw  his  lordship  some 
weeks  ago, — was  it  in  the  Lyceum,  again — ?  " 

Lord  Derby  interrupted  him.  "  Monsieur,  I  have  known 
for  some  time  that  you  intend  to  attack  Austria  in  Italy.  You 
depend  on  two  things  ;  our  neutrality — and  a  new  revolution  in 
Hungary." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Persigny,  "  the  treaty  pledging  your 
neutrality  is  valid  for  four  years  yet.  Lord  Palmerston's 
Cabinet — " 
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"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that.  But  the  revolution  in 
Hungary  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  got  that  from  the  Sardinian  Embassy,  no  doubt. 
But  what  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  this  revolution  will  be  suppressed  by  the  combined 
aid  of  Britain  and  Russia.  This  will  not  be  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  as  Hungary,  not  being  a  distinct  nation  from  Austria 
cannot  be  an  ally  of  yours.  We  only  undertook  not  to  attack 
France  or  her  allies.  Therefore,  we  may  permit  the  defeat, 
but  not  the  annihilation  of  the  Austrian  power." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Ambassador,  "  if  you  stretch  the  letter 
of  the  treaty  like  that,  we  shall  call  in  Prussia." 

"  And  make  a  universal  war.    Is  it  worth  it,  for  this  trifle  ?  " 

"  No,  I  admit  it  is  not.  And  so,  if  I  suppress  any  further 
report  of  this  Capriciotti  affair,  you  will  let  events  in  Hungary 
take  their  course  ?  " 

"  I  promise  that.  And  I  promise  that  we  will  find  means 
of  preventing  any  further  trouble  from  this  gang.  But 
we  can  discuss  that  later  on." 

But,  as  he  left  the  Embassy,  he  said  to  himself,  "  what  a 
piece  of  bluff  !  As  if  the  Cabinet  would  ever  let  me  interfere 
in  Hungary  !  How  on  earth  did  he  not  see  through  it  ?  " 

M.  de  Persigny  smiled  on  his  part,  smiled  grimly,  on  entering 
the  smoking-room,  as  he  heard  Lord  Palmerston's  voice  saying, 
"  I  shall  take  the  foreign  affairs  myself  ;  you,  Milner  Gibson, 
might  have  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  then  I  shall  try  and  win  over 
Gladstone  with  the  offer  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and,  as  for  you, 
Mr.  Oliphant,  we  shall  find  something  for  you  in  the  Embassy 
in  Paris." 

The  Frenchman  broke  in,  "I  am  sorry,  messieurs,  to  have 
been  so  long,  but  'ce  bon  gentilhomme  '  was  a  little  tedious." 

"  A  friend,  M.  de  Persigny  ?  "  said  Palmerston. 

"  Only  an  acquaintance,  '  mon  cher.'  And  now  I  fear  we 
must  join  the  ladies.  The  dear  bishop  will  have  made  short 
work  of  the  Vatican." 

Milner  Gibson  complained  gently  that  there  was  still  much 
to  discuss,  but  Persigny  said,  "After  you  have  seen  the  ladies 
home,  return  here,  and  we  shall  thresh  it  out.  But  now  we 
cannot  keep  the  ladies  waiting  any  longer."  Then  he  added 
to  himself,  "  this  will  save  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  and  will 
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give  me  time  to  wrap  the  pill  in  sugar."  A  few  moments  later, 
the  whole  party  were  reassembled  in  the  drawing-room, 
listening,  amid  the  glow  of  coloured  lamps,  to  the  "  moonlight 
Sonata,"  which  seemed  to  bring  the  summer  of  a  German  forest 
into  that  London  room  in  the  winter  evening. 

By  the  strange  destiny  of  Providence,  intermingling  itself 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  Laurence  Oliphant  was  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  Leclercq  family  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  kin  of  that  strong  financier,  Victor,  who  had  been  the 
indirect  means  of  destroying  his  present  chance  of  an  attache- 
ship  in  Paris,  and  of  causing  him  to  return  to  the  East,  there 
to  sustain  an  injury  that  would  warp  his  whole  career.  So  are 
our  fates  constantly  intersecting  each  other,  like  threads  in 
a  silk-mill. 

CHAPTER  V. 

IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  modern  world,  at  any  rate, 
the  diplomatist  and  the  financier  win  their  games,  not  by  play- 
ing good  cards  but  by  threatening  to  play  them,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  Lord  Derby,  as  he  admitted  to  himself,  could 
scarcely  have  done  what  he  threatened  to  do  in  his  interview 
with  M.  de  Persigny,  while  Victor  Leclercq  now  found  himself 
in  for  a  loan  which  he  could  not  subscribe, — or  rather  which  the 
firm  could  not  subscribe.  Lord  Derby  had,  however,  won  his 
game,  whereas  Victor  did  not  yet  know  that  he  had  won  his  : 
so  the  latter,  having  to  keep  his  cards,  or  his  shadows  of  cards, 
in  his  hand,  passed  a  wretched  night  and  morning,  waiting, 
both  to  hear  what  Lord  Derby  had  achieved,  and  to  get  quit 
of  the  incubus  of  this  monetary  responsibility. 

A  ray  of  light  came  to  him,  when  he  found  no  mention  of 
the  Capriciotti  case,  in  the  Times  :  and  he  went  out  and  sounded 
some  likely  transferees,  on  the  subject  of  the  loan.  On  his 
return,  he  sat  in  the  room  where  the  dead  man  was,  and  allowed 
the  grief  of  this  terrible  bereavement  to  expel  from  his  mind  all 
minor  things  :  he  was  sobbing  like  a  child,  for  a  whole  hour, 
and  at  last  it  seemed  as  though  the  brain  that  had  passed  so 
many  crises,  would  perish  of  sheer  distress.  Meanwhile,  as 
he  was  one  of  those  who  never  mention  their  schemes  till  these 
are  executed,  he  kept  his  brothers  in  ignorance  of  the  affair 
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of  the  money,  although  he  could  not  prevent  their  reading 
the  report  copied  from  the  Monitenr. 

And  now  the  hour  of  the  funeral  arrived,  and  a  long  cortege 
of  vehicles  stood  in  the  windless  street,  over  which  hung  the 
fog,  yellow  and  impenetrable.  M.  de  Persigny,  for  obvious 
reasons,  had  stayed  away,  but  sent  a  secretary  of  Embassy 
in  his  place.  The  pastor  of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  who  was  to 
conduct  the  service,  had  come  straight  from  Charing  Cross, 
and  was  having  some  refreshment,  and  the  rooms  were  rilled 
\yith  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  a  deputation  from 
the  Bourse.  Sir  James  Clark  and  Lord  Derby  arrived  almost 
together,  the  last  of  the  mourners,  and  the  most  exalted. 

"  Well,"  said  Victor  Leclercq,  in  French,  to  the  Premier. 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  have  succeeded.  I  need 
not  explain  how." 

"  And  I,  monsieur,  would  not  think  of  asking.  But  I  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart."  And  Charles  and  Albert 
thanked  him  too. 

The  French  Protestant  Church  was  crammed  to  the  door, 
with  this  unusual  audience,  and  Pastor  Laveuve  seemed  roused 
by  the  occasion  to  surpass  himself.  Although  a  Protestant 
funeral  service  has  sometimes  seemed  to  the  writer  the  more 
difficult,  the  more  Protestants  assert  that,  though  God  hears 
prayers  on  behalf  of  the  living,  He  will  not  hear  them  on  behalf 
of  the  dead,  in  other  words — hears  prayers  for  those  less  visibly 
in  His  hand,  but  not  for  those  wholly  visibly  in  His  hand ;  in 
fact  that  the  decay  of  this  little  physiological  mechanism 
inevitably  involves  a  complete  change  in  God's  attitude 
towards  its  tenant. 

A  deep  stillness  hung  over  the  mass,  as  he  read  the  magni- 
ficent words,  "  this  mortal  must  put  on  Immortality."  The 
Gospel  uses  such  simple  language  as  a  rule,  that  when  a  great 
word  like  Immortality  comes,  it  comes  with  a  tremendous  force, 
a  force  which  modern  writers  have  dissipated  by  their  fluency  : 
of  course  this  is  not  so  marked  a  fact  in  the  French  as  in  the 
English  Bible,  but,  even  here,  it  is  very  noticeable.  He  compared 
Immortality,  not  to  a  legal  right,  but  to  a  prize :  it  was  not  an 
inherent  quality  of  man,  but  an  acquisition  :  he  further 
compared  it  to  a  garment  that  might  be  put  on  or  removed. 

The  Secretary  of  Embassy,  a  Roman  Catholic,  frowned  with 
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displeasure  as  the  sermon  proceeded,  while  some  of  the 
Boursiers,  who  were  atheists,  seemed  bored,  and  Sir  James 
Clark,  who  was  an  intimate  of  Mr.  Darwin,  vexed  and  pained. 
But  on  the  whole  it  was  well  received,  and  really  constituted  a 
splendid  oration,  in  which  pathos  was  not  subordinated  to 
eloquence. 

He  asserted  that  all  would  be  well  with  the  deceased,  whose 
life  had  been  pure,  honourable,  and  charitable,  and  whose 
faults  were  those  of  industry  and  not  of  slothfulness.  He 
described  the  home  life  of  George,  his  early  days  in  an  old 
French  garden,  and  then  his  later  years  :  his  love  for  his  young 
relatives,  and  their  love  for  him.  At  this  stage,  Clotilde, 
Louise,  Eve,  and  Maie  sobbed  audibly.  Maie  remembered  how 
he  had  given  her  a  papier-mache  elephant,  when  she  was  a 
baby  in  Paris,  and  the  memory  of  this  little  present  stung  her. 

Finally  the  pastor,  wishing  to  improve  the  occasion,  quoted 
and  explained  literally  the  text,  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living,"  without  reconciling  it  with 
his  view  of  the  felicity  of  the  deceased.  He  summoned  those 
present  to  use  their  present.  And  somehow,  he  made  his 
audience  look  forward  to  a  period  when  the  human  race 
should  be  extinct  on  earth,  that  awful  future  when  the  vast 
ball  should  roll  meaninglessly  through  space,  its  cavities  packed 
with  the  relics  of  man,  and  its  expanse  powdered  with  the  stones 
of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  If  God  were  not  to  be  the 
God  of  the  dead  in  some  sense,  where  would  His  empire  then 
be?  Was  it  that  the  text  meant  the  dead  and  the  living  to 
be  considered  as  one  ? 

Once  again  the  street  was  full  of  rumbling  carriages,  whose 
occupants  sat  gloomily  gazing  at  the  enveloping  fog,  troubled 
about  their  souls  and  the  will.  It  was  now  understood  in 
enlightened  circles  that  the  personalty,  including  all  that  was 
not  held  in  common  with  the  firm,  was  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  French  and  American  branches  of  the  family, 
and  that  no  one  else  was  to  have  anything.  So  that  gentlemen 
who  had  left  costly  flowers  for  the  late  George,  during  his  illness, 
the  doctors,  the  nurses,  and  the  secretaries  of  societies,  were 
depressed  and  surprised.  But  one  cannot  have  everything 
in  this  world.  And  one  proceeded  to  the  interment,  all  the 
same. 
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The  notaries  having  read  their  parchments,  which  bore  out 
these  prophecies  exactly,  the  great  mansion  was  given  over 
again  to  silence,  none  of  the  Leclercqs  caring  to  live  amid 
such  desolation,  longer  than  was  necessary.  They  returned  to 
their  hotel,  and  there,  just  before  luncheon,  Victor  received  a 
visit  from  the  head  of  a  syndicate,  who  proposed  to  take  the 
Indian  Loan  out  of  his  hands.  Having  arranged  this  piece  of 
business  successfully,  he  rejoined  his  party,  and  proceeded  to 
discuss  with  them  the  reconstitution  of  the  great  financial 
house,  whose  arrangements  had  been  thrown  into  some  little 
confusion  by  this  unfortunate  demise.  He  repeated  to  his 
brother  and  nephew,  how  he  had  only  j  ust  managed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  an  extraordinary  scandal,  in  journalistic  and  political 
circles  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  a  scandal  connected 
with  the  name  of  Leclercq.  "  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  it  was 
intended  that  Robert  should  have  the  place  of  his  uncle  George, 
Louis  stay  with  me,  and  Albert  go  to  Paris.  You  see,  Robert, 
we  wanted  the  oldest  of  the  younger  generation  here,  for  the 
position  is  difficult,  and  neither  your  uncle  nor  I  can  leave  our 
places.  But  there  must  be  someone  to  assist  your  father  in 
Paris  :  Louis  is  not  capable,  at  least  at  present,  and  Albert 
here  is  the  only  one  available.  But  after  this  unfortunate 
affair,  I  do  not  see  that  he  can  go.  Your  father  has  done 
exceedingly  well,  and  saved  the  situation  so  far.  But  never- 
theless, I  am  certain  that  false  rumours  regarding  Albert's 
action  are  even  now  floating  about  Paris,  privately  of  course. 
He  must  be  a  marked  man." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Robert.  "  And  therefore  I  had  better 
stay  in  Paris." 

'  Yes,"  said  Albert,  "  for  although  a  few  thousand  imbeciles 
in:  France  may  persist  in  saying  that  your  new  London  partner 
is  an  anarchist  " — here  he  laughed  grimly—"  Uncle  Victor's 
reputation  will  preserve  our  clientele  in  the  gay  capital,  with 
your  assistance." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Victor,  passing  his  cigar-case  to  his 
brother,  "  shall  we  regard  that  as  settled  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert.  It  was  characteristic  of  Robert  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  give  up  the  better  partnership  to  his 
cousin,  since  the  occasion  demanded  it.  Geniality  was  the 
keynote  of  his  character,  although  that  character  was  full  of 
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complicated  motives.  He  was  somewhere  between  Albert  and 
Louis  in  general  temperament,  less  combative  than  the  one, 
and  less  philosophic  than  the  other. 

Charles  turned  to  Albert.  "  Well,  my  son,  it's  more  than 
you  deserve,  but  I  suppose  we  must  do  as  your  uncle  suggests. 
And  mind,  there  must  be  no  more  games  at  dominoes,  or  a 
worse  thing  may  befall  us." 

Albert  laughed  a  little,  though  he  did  so  with  difficulty,  being 
quite  unable  to  pardon  himself  that  miserable  hour  in  the  "cafe 
of  Monico,  an  hour  whose  results  had  threatened  to  reach  far 
beyond  what  one  would  have  expected. 

A  few  minutes  later,  they  were  at  the  table  :  and  as  they  sat 
down,  the  white  winter  sun  suddenly  emerged  in  all  its  radiance 
from  the  fog,  which  seemed  to  dissipate  itself  in  all  directions. 

The  hotel  formed  three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  the  fourth  side 
being  the  great  thoroughfare  :  and  in  this  rectangle  was  a 
garden  surrounded  by  low  railings,  which  was  open  to  the  hotel 
guests  in  summer.  At  the  present  moment,  as  if  the  biting 
frost  of  a  London  winter  had  never  touched  it,  the  garden 
seemed  to  acquire  an  extraordinary  aspect  of  spring.  The 
shrubs  which  were  usually  coated  with  dust,  like  most  green 
things  in  the  city,  shook  in  a  mild  breeze,  and  cast  fountains  of 
opal  spray  from  their  foliage,  while  great  numbers  of  birds 
twittered  :  it  might  well  have  been  an  April  day  in  Devonshire, 
but  for  the  deep  bass  of  the  Niagara  of  traffic,  a  sound  always 
prominent  in  the  room,  removed  as  it  was  from  the  street  by 
the  immense  length  of  the  rectangle.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Universe  were  sending  a  message,  bidding  the  living  have  no 
care  for  the  dead,  to  whom  it  had  opened  its  immensity,  full, 
for  all  one  knew,  of  worlds,  environments,  and  spaces,  wherein 
the  soul  could  have  choice  of  many  new  existences.  Further- 
more, it  appeared  an  omen  of  success  to  the  young  American 
into  whose  hands  the  conduct  of  an  infinitely  difficult  business 
was  being  committed.  Here,  in  the  great  sea  of  men,  he  told 
himself,  he  would  make  and  spoil  Ministries,  and  yet  keep  before 
him  along  with  the  ideals  of  finance,  the  ideal  of  a  peace 
universal,  mother  and  patron  of  Travail,  Art,  Life. 

This  flood  of  sunshine  supplied  a  much-needed  tonic  to  the 
failing  spirits  of  the  young  people  from  Paris,  who  had  almost 
come  to  associate  existence  with  darkness  and  death  and 
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nothing  else  :  truly,  if  anything  caused  one  to  doubt  the 
beneficence  of  the  Supreme  Power,  it  would  be  the  fact  of 
humanity  having  to  pass  through  that  awful  experience,  of 
which  Maie,  Jacques,  David,  and  Thomas  had  just  had  a 
reminder.  But  now  the  sight  of  the  sun,  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
and  the  taste  of  delicacies  reinforced  the  buoyancy  of  youth, 
and  they  began  to  talk  playfully  with  Eve,  "  Aunt  Eve,"  as 
they  persisted  in  calling  her,  and  to  make  remarks  in  a  low 
voice  regarding  some  of  the  parties  at  other  tables. 

"  David,"  said  Louise,  "  I  do  wish  you  would  not  speak 
into  your  glass  :  it  sounds  so  bad  :  and  you  are  getting  quite  old 
too." 

"That's  what  washerwomen  do,"  said  the  pretty  Eve.  "Do 
you  want  to  be  a  washerwoman  ?  " 

"  Washerwoman  yourself."  said  David,  irritatedly.  Like 
most  boys,  he  did  resent  female  interference. 

A  playful  conflict  ensued,  under  the  cover  of  the  table-cloth, 
until  Robert  said,  "  David,  David,  you  forget  yourself : 
remember  where  you  are."  And  David  remembered  himself. 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Eve,"  began  Maie  presently — 

Eve  interrupted  her;  "You  wicked  thing,  you  will  call  me 
that,  and  you  know  how  I  hate  it  !  You're  older  than  I  am, 
don't  you  know  ?  " 

Here  Charles  asked  Jacques  what  he  would  like  to  be  in  life. 

Jacques  replied,  "  a  sculptor." 

"  A  sculptor,"  said  Charles,  laughing,  "  why  you  will  never 
make  enough  to  buy  salt,  at  that  game  !  " 

"  Why,"  said  Jacques,  "  Thorwaldsen  and  Cibot  and  Simard 
and  Watts  have  all  made  money." 

"  Ah,  but  these  are  geniuses  :  very  few  get  on  so  well." 

"  Yet  I  am  going  to  try." 

"  So  you  think.  But  you  will  change  your  views  as  you  get 
older." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  granduncle.     I  am  sure  of  myself  already." 

"  We  all  were,  at  fifteen.    Eh,  Victor  ?  " 

"  It's  so  long,"  said  Victor,  since  I  was  fifteen,  that  I  can't 
remember." 

"  But,"  cried  Jacques,  "  I  shall  have  money  to  live  on, 
anyhow.  Investments,  you  know." 

"  Investments !    But  these  are  sure  to  fail  some  time.    People 
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seem  to  think  investments  will  last  them  a  lifetime.  But  we 
practical  men  know  not  to  keep  them  over-night,  at  least  most 
of  them." 

"  But  Government  consols  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Robert,  "  what  do  you  know  about 
Government  consols  ?  You  have  a  long  time  yet  to  think  of 
all  these  things.  Have  some  peaches." 

And  Jacques  had  some  peaches. 

"  By  the  way,"  cried  Robert,  "  I  got  a  French  paper  to-day, 
and  read  in  it  that  they  have  had  an  awful  row  in  the  Chamber." 

"  What  about,  Robert  ?  " 

'  Why,  about  the  Concordat.  Eugene  Sue  and  his  party, 
mostly  Municipal  Councillors,  want  to  abolish  it  ;  and  some 
people  think  they  will  carry  the  Chamber  with  them." 

"  And  then  the  Church  will  get  no  more  public  money,  and 
the  priests  and  nuns  will  have  to  leave  the  schools  and  hospitals, 
and  a  good  job  too." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Louise,  replying  to  her  father  ;  "  the 
nuns  are  the  only  trained  nurses  that  France  possesses." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  but  this  Bill  of  Eugene  Sue  will  never 
pass  the  Senate  The  Senate  will  go  with  the  Emperor." 

"But,"  said  Robert,  "I  doubt  if  the  Emperor  is  such  a  friend 
of  the  Church  as  he  pretends  to  be." 

"  So  do  I.  But  it  is  not  for  that.  It  is  that  he  regards 
everything  established  by  his  famous  uncle  with  reverence. 
Therefore  he  will  defend  the  Concordat.  And  the  leading  men 
in  the  Senate  are  with  him.  Men  like  Sainte-Beuve  are  only 
liberal  in  print  :  genius  is  only  revolutionary  before  it  has 
made  its  name.  If  Robespierre  had  been  given  a  peerage,  there 
might  have  been  no  butchery  of  nobles  and  bishops  in  1793." 

"But  you  can't  compare  Sainte-Beuve  with  Robespierre  : 
it  is  absurd." 

"  Perhaps  not.     It  is  rather  far-fetched,  after  all." 

Meanwhile  Louise  was  watching  the  young  English  and 
American  girls  in  the  room  and  admiring  their  freedom  of 
manner  :  many  of  them  were  with  men,  a  thing  which  would  not 
be  permitted  in  France,  and  yet  were  evidently  respectable. 
This  freedom  of  intercourse,  without  the  presumption  of 
immorality,  attracted  her  more  and  more  to  the  social  system 
of  the  British  nation,  and  made  her  think  of  placing  Maie  with 
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Robert  and  Henriette,  or  Albert  and  Clotilde,  whichever 
couple  should  come  to  London,  or  else  with  Uncle  Charles  in 
New  Orleans,  and  let  her  attend  some  finishing  establishment 
for  young  ladies.  She  ultimately  decided  on  New  Orleans. 

The  party  soon  after  this  left  the  dining-room,  and  passed 
through  the  immense  and  beautiful  lounge,  which  was  filled 
with  a  crowd  immense,  talkative,  fashionable.  The  "  frou- 
frou "  of  skirts  resounded  everywhere,  like  a  hugh  whisper, 
mixing  itself  with  the  universal  conversation,  which,  like  all 
English  conversation,  was  almost  as  sibillant. 

They  looked  out  through  the  porch,  which  was  furnished 
with  pots  of  exquisite  palms,  and  heated  by  invisible  pipes, 
into  the  bright  afternoon  :  the  roar  of  the  vast  city  came  with 
a  far-away  sound  through  two  thick  glass  doors,  and  David 
said,  "  Isn't  it  just  like  the  noise  you  hear  in  a  sea-shell  ? 
'  You  are  a  young  poet,"  said  Robert,  with  an  amiable  smile. 

"  My  dear  Louise,"  said  Charles,  "don't  let  him  be  a  poet: 
poets  never  have  a  happy  life."  He  was  thinking  of  his  own 
sons,  Louis  and  Frederick,  both  of  whom  were  poets  in  their 
way,  and  neither  of  whom  was  happy. 

But  alas,  he  whom  the  tragic  muse  has  regarded  in  his  cradle, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  of  Roman  singers, 
never  seems  to  recover  from  her  glance,  inflammatory  and 
penetrating.  How  many  heads  of  great  establishments  have 
prayed  that  their  families  might  include  no  poet  !  And  how 
many  of  them  have  been  disappointed  !  The  sort  of  mind 
which  occupies  itself  with  everything  except  the  living  present, 
and  is  content  with  the  imagination  of  a  thing  instead  of  the 
thing  itself,  is  discovered  both  in  castles  and  in  hovels. 
Carlyle's  tremendous  words  regarding  death,  who  approaches 
Louis  the  Well-Beloved,  "  No  palace  guards  or  buckram  wall  of 
stiff  est  ceremonial  can  keep  him  out,"  might  have  been  employed 
either  of  Love  or  Poetry,  whether  it  were  the  poetry  of  the 
versifier,  or  of  the  sculptor,  or  of  the  revolutionary. 


PART  II. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  LOAN. 

"  Sou  vent  femme  varie, 
Mai  habil  qui  s'y  fie." 

— Francis  the  First. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  Leclercq  family  were  once  again  separated :  Robert  and 
Victor  returned  to  Paris,  and  Louise  with  them  :  Charles  and 
Maie  were  on  the  way  to  the  United  States  :  Albert  and  Clotilde 
were  installed  in  the  house  of  George,  and,  at  her  own  request, 
Eve  was  now  with  them,  and  divided  their  attention  with 
Justus,  who  soon  began  to  show  himself  jealous  of  this  en- 
croachment upon  the  sanctity  of  his  kingdom.  Yet  the  life 
of  this  quartette  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  when  once  Eve  got 
over  her  terror  at  the  idea  of  this  old  man's  corpse  lying  in 
the  great  empty  house.  Indeed,  the  house  was  no  longer 
empty,  but  filled  with  the  triumphs  of  the  upholsterer,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  florist.  George  had  hated  music,  regarding 
it  as  an  intoxicant  almost  immoral  for  a  busy  man  :  but  now 
a  fine  Broadwood  piano  occupied  its  corner  in  the  long  drawing- 
room,  and  it  was  Eve  who  used  it  most.  She  had  a  real  talent 
for  music,  not  so  much  owing  to  a  good  ear,  as  to  a  marvellous 
power  of  reading  at  a  first  glance,  and  a  genuine  love  of  the 
mighty  masters  of  composition. 

The  spring  came  round  in  a  brief  space,  and  London  filled 
up  with  those  who  had  fled  to  the  Riviera  for  the  winter  season. 

The  family  in  Leicester  Square  were  perhaps  a  little  isolated  : 
to  begin  with  the  Square  had  changed  its  character  from  what 
it  was  when  George  had  settled  there,  to  what  Thackeray 
describes  it  :  few  well-connected  families  lived  there  now,  and 
the  Leclercqs  had  to  go  far  to  find  their  friends:  then,  the  British 
are  very  provincial,  the  Londoners  as  much  as  any,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  a  French- American  to  move  in  exclusive  native 
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circles,  while  most  of  the  French-Protestant  colony  were  poor, 
and  the  Americans  vulgar. 

Albert,  however,  made  an  endeavour  to  gain  over  the 
foreign  official  class  beneath  Ambassadorial  rank.  The 
Leclerqs  had  correspondents  in  most  European,  and  some 
South  American  capitals,  and  were  known  on  all  the  Bourses, 
and,  as  finance  is  the  gateway  to  politics,  third  and  fourth 
secretaries  of  Embassy  were  not  uncommon  in  the  luxurious 
mansion.  Nevertheless,  Clotilde,  who  could  really  be  a 
brilliant  hostess,  and  afterwards  proved  it,  by  holding  a  sort 
of  Confederate  "  salon  "  during  the  American  Civil  War,  often 
felt  very  lonely.  At  such  times  her  favourite  plan  was  to  get 
Eve  to  play  to  her.  The  wonderful  interpretations  given  by 
the  latter  of  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Chopin,  the  greatest 
interpreters  of  the  imagination,  transported  her  into  a  region 
where  material  annoyances  looked  very  small,  and  social  snubs 
appeared  at  their  true  value,  as  the  petty  incidents  of  a  petty 
day  upon  a  petty  globe. 

Albert's  plan  to  escape  the  minor  distresses  of  life  was  the 
very  reverse  of  his  wife.  He  sought  no  ideal  world,  but  plunged 
into  the  real  world  all  the  deeper.  The  man  had  a  thirst  for 
labour  that  nothing  could  satisfy  and  nothing  check.  Even  in 
society,  his  mind  was  always  away  at  the  office  in  a  court  near 
the  Exchange,  and  for  this  reason  he  became  rather  unpopular. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  physician  whom  he  occasionally 
consulted  that  his  life  could  not  be  a  long  one,  if  it  continued 
to  be  so  troubled  as  this  ;  and  he  told  him  so,  but  with  no  avail. 

Often  the  two  women  had  to  go  out  alone,  inventing  all 
sorts  of  excuses  for  the  non-appearance  of  their  husband  and 
brother,  who  would  sometimes  disappoint  them  at  the  last 
minute.  And  they  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  no  miser, 
but  rather  one  in  whom  mere  activity  for  the  sake  of  activity 
had  become  a  disease. 

As  a  foil  to  Albert  there  was  often  present  in  the  house  a 
young  official  of  the  Austrian  Embassy,  Captain  Dolgorouki. 
Although  not  of  noble  birth,  he  had  somehow  managed  to  enter 
the  most  aristocratic  army  in  the  world,  and  had  the  mind  and 
manners  of  a  nobleman.  It  was  believed  that  he  was  of 
Russian  origin,  had  fought  in  the  army  of  the  Czar  in  the 
'Hungarian  War  of  1848, under  the  eye  of  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
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who  had  offered  him  a  good  commission  in  his  army,  on  con- 
dition that  he  changed  his  nationality.  Possibly  this  was  false, 
and  invented  to  account  for  his  Russian  name :  but  one  never 
can  tell. 

Dolgorouki  used  to  play  dummy  whist  with  the  two  women, 
since  Albert  would  rarely  consent  to  join  the  party.  Whist 
gives  a  man  an  opportunity  of  sitting  for  hours  opposite  a 
pretty  woman,  which  few  other  occupations  give.  So  Dolgorouki 
became  fascinated  with  the  fresh  beauty  of  Eve,  who  did  not 
in  the  least  resemble  the  typical  faded  belle  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  year  1859  was  a  momentous  year  in  the  world.  If  you 
have  a  universal  history,  put  a  line  underneath  the  date,  since 
it  was  a  red-letter  or  a  black-letter  one  in  so  many  lives.  This 
was  the  year  in  which  so  many  troop-ships  returned  from  the 
East,  eagerly  awaited  by  crowds  of  excited  women  who  had 
better  have  remained  at  home  and  felt  the  blows  of  fate  in 
privacy  ;  the  year  in  which  grave  men  looked  across  the  boun- 
dary rivers  that  divide  one  part  of  America  from  another,  and 
shook  their  heads  at  the  flags  waving  on  the  Southern  arsenals  ; 
the  year  in  which  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel  advanced 
along  the  highways  of  the  Caesars,  while  Rome  and  Vienna 
trembled  :  the  year  in  which,  most  important  of  all,  a  philoso- 
pher issued  a  somewhat  tedious  book,  the  "  Origin  of  Species," 
that  when  read  and  inwardly  digested  by  humanity,  was  to 
set  on  foot  a  movement  of  which  none  can  yet  see  the  end  ; 
the  year,  in  short,  in  which  thousands  lost  their  fortunes, 
millions  their  lives,  and  hundreds  their  God. 

The  air  of  the  metropolis  seemed  to  have  an  electric  quality 
about  it  that  year  :  unrest  of  every  sort  was  in  evidence,  among 
all  nations  and  all  classes.  The  late  editions  of  the  few  evening 
papers  then  issued  sold  rapidly  :  pretty  women  on  balconies 
called  to  newsboys  to  bring  their  sheets,  on  occasions  when  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  Prince  Consort  was  dying,  or  things 
getting  worse  in  far-off  Mexico.  Every  now  and  then  a  house 
in  a  fashionable  terrace  would  lower  all  its  blinds  at  once,  and 
neighbours  would  consult  the  obituary  columns  for  the  name 
of  an  Indian  officer. 

And  yet  the  country  was  all  unchastened,  and  the  desire  to 
shed  blood  still  ran  high.  The  volunteer  force  sprang  into 
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existence,  as  an  answer  to  the  reasonable  request  of  the  French 
Emperor  for  the  expulsion  of  anarchists.  And  all  the  world 
watched  this  Emperor,  to  see  if  in  him  were  that  spirit  possessed 
by  the  man  wrho  sleeps  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Invalides. 

Strange,  too,  how  the  public  events  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  seem  to  unite  in  some  mysterious  way  with  parts  of 
individual  lives  !  Some  one  dines  when  trdops  are  passing 
in  the  street  below,  and  that  produces  romance,  and  opens 
illimitable  horizons.  Or  an  organ  plays  in  a  deserted  crescent, 
and  someone^  says  that  an  organ  played  there  thirty  years  ago, 
and  that  suggests  eternity,  and  the  faces  in  antique  costumes 
that  looked  down  on  spring  afternoons.  Assuredly  there  are 
times  when  life  seems  concentrated,  and  one  grows  conscious 
of  it  in  an  excessive  degree. 

Years  later  Clotilde  remembered  those  evenings,  in  which  the 
light  of  the  dying  day  was  permitted  to  mingle  with  that  of 
the  soft  lamps,  as  she  sat  with  Eve  and  Dolgorouki  at  the 
card  table,  silently  occupied  with  an  entrancing  game,  while 
some  hansom  clattered  in  the  street  below. 

Herself  a  woman,  capable  of  fascinating  men,  she  saw  at  a 
glance  that  Eve  was  built  in  the  same  mould,  and  might  have 
been  a  dangerous  rival,  had  their  paths  lain  together.  She 
sighed,  as  all  married  women  sigh  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 
to  think  that  the  days  of  coquetry  are,  or  ought  to  be,  gone. 
She  was  a  chaperone  now,  she  who  had  pitied  chaperones  ; 
but  she  made  the  best  of  the  position. 

But  Dolgorouki  had  not  come  into  this  circle  merely  for 
his  own  pleasure.  He  was  the  agent  of  his  Government  in  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the  great  French  firm  :  those 
who  employed  him  thought  it  safer  to  set  to  work  in  London 
than  in  Paris,  where  there  was  too  much  espionage.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  loan  had  to  be  kept  a  secret,  since  for 
a  house  whose  head  wras  a  French  citizen,  and  which  was  openly 
supporting  the  Italian  patriots  and  the  Napoleonic  Government, 
to  be  detected  in  the  act  of  assisting  Austria  meant  discredit 
and  ruin.  Probably  Victor  would  have  shown  the  Austrian 
envoy  to  the  door.  But  Albert  was  a  very  different  person. 

Devoured  by  extraordinary  ambitions,  he  had  entangled 
himself  in  a  net  of  financial  intrigues,  collecting  money  for 
loans  which  threatened  not  to  pa}'  any  interest  to  the  subscribers 
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and  offering  excessive  rates  of  interest  for  money  to  cover 
deficiencies.  The  very  secrecy  with  which  he  worked  made  him 
a  very  dangerous  partner,  and  anxious  letters  were  constantly 
arriving  from  Paris  and  New  Orleans,  and  receiving  evasive 
answers.  Albert  was  not  at  heart  a  bad  man,  but  by  degrees 
a  certain  callousness  to  moral  issues  had  come  over  him,  and, 
while  he  became  less  hesitating,  he  became  simultaneously 
less  honourable.  So  he  fell  into  the  trap  laid  by  the  Austrian 
officials.  Although  both  his  father  and  himself  were  strictly 
speaking  French  citizens,  since  they  had  never  been  naturalised 
as  Americans  in  spite  of  their  long  residence  in  the  United 
States,  and  although  he  knew  that  he  was  practically  involving 
the  firm  in  treason,  he  yielded  to  the  promise  of  an  immense 
rate  of  interest.  Worse  still,  excusing  himself  to  his  conscience, 
on  the  ground  that  the  other  four  partners  would  come  to  share 
his  own  lax  views  of  the  transaction,  he  signed  the  papers  with 
their  names  as  well  as  his  own :  yet  he  did  not  seem  at  the  time 
to  consider  this  a  forgery.  Then  the  loan  was  only  for  a  year, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  for  which  Albert  obtained  the  sums 
required  from  various  clients  only  one  third  of  that  due  to 
him.  The  firm  would  be  a  hundred  thousand  richer  in  a  year, 
and  would  thank  him  for  his  unscrupulous  move  when  that 
time  came. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  lawyer,  forgery  as  a  term  may  be  confined 
to  a  false  signature  to  gain  money  from  the  person  named,  and 
Albert  may  have  been  technically  right  in  not  calling  his 
action  by  this  name.  But  his  moral  crime  was  enormous  :  he 
proposed  to  rob  his  family  of  their  honour. 

Dolgorouki,  though  he  supposed  the  loan  to  be  subscribed 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  firm,  was  astonished  at  his  own 
success,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  a  noose  round  the  necks  of  all  the  Leclercqs, 
except  Louis,  who  had  naturalised  himself  as  an  American. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  in  the  Austrian  interest  to  tighten  this 
noose  :  it  was  no  affair  of  theirs. 

The  spring  passed  away,  and  it  was  the  height  of  the  season  : 
the  drawing-room  in  Leicester  Square  became  more  and  more 
frequented,  and  life  ought  to  have  gone  more  and  more 
agreeably.  And  indeed  it  did,  so  far  as  the  two  women  were 
concerned  :  the  joy  of  fitting  on  crinolines  and  bonnets,  and 
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driving  through  the  streets  of  the  West  End,  between  the 
lights,  appeals  to  every  cultivated  female  organism,  and  ought 
to  appeal  to  it,  let  moralists  say  what  they  will.  But  an  end 
approached  to  all  this  pleasure. 

One  evening,  they  had  come  home  from  a  dinner,  somewhat 
earlier  than  diners  usually  do  now-a-days  ;  and,  entering  the 
hall,  were  told  that  Signor  Garibaldi  was  in  the  drawing 
room. 

Gherlandao  Garibaldi  was  none  other  than  the  nephew  of  the 
Italian  leader. 

The  Derby  Government  had  come  down  with  a  crash,  though 
it  had  lasted  long  enough  to  disappoint  many  of  Lord  Palmer - 
stori's  supporters,  and  the  new  Cabinet,  with  Palmerston  at 
the  helm,  and  William  Ewart  Gladstone  at  the  Treasury, 
seemed  about  to  play  the  part  of  "  preux  chevalier  "  among  the 
nations.  Palmerston,  though  now  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  doctrines  of  "  Civis  Romanus  Sum  "  and  "  Pax 
Britannica  "  was  a  statesman  of  the  Gallic  type,  gay  and 
changeable,  and  became  for  the  nonce  a  devotee  of  the  cult 
of  foreign  patriots,  and  London  was  thronged  with  Sardinians, 
Piedmontese,  and  peresecuted  Neapolitans,  while  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  nearly  had  his  window  broken,  but  consoled 
himself  by  saying,  "  bah  !  they  will  shy  at  Gladstone's  to- 
morrow." Meanwhile  the  Vatican  was  becoming  seriously 
alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  in  England  what  it  was 
losing  in  the  Roman  States  :  in  this  it  was  ably  supported  by 
Newman,  and  a  number  of  High  Church  clergy  anxious  for 
reunion  with  Mother  Church. 

Gherlandao  Garibaldi  was  on  a  private  mission  on  behalf  of 
his  uncle,  and  had  been  endeavouring  to  see  Albert  Leclercq 
for  several  days  past,  withoiit  success.  So  now  he  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  wood-fire  in  the  vast  luxurious  drawing-room. 
The  ladies  entered,  full  of  pleasurable  expectation,  and  saw 
a  slim  young  Italian  with  kindly  eyes,  arrayed  in  no  white 
apron,  but  a  faultlessly-cut  evening  suit,  with  a  white  vest. 

"  Bonjour,  mesdames,"  said  he  in  the  purest  French. 

They  curtseyed,  and  answered  in  the  same  language,  in 
which  the  conversation  was  thereafter  continued. 

"  Excuse  this  late  intrusion,  mesdames,"  pursued  Gherlandao, 
"  but  I  have  an  introduction  to  M.  Leclercq,  whom  I  have  to 
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consult  on  a  very  important  business  affair.  I  called  three 
times  at  his  office,  and  found  him  out  each  time." 

"  Oh,"  said  Clotilde,  "  I  am  so  sorry,  M.  Garibaldi.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  he  will  not  be  long.  Do  be  seated.  Yes, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  ottoman  more  comfortable.  Those 
artistic  chairs  are  instruments  of  torture,  '  n'est-ce  pas  ?  ' 

"  O  Clotilde,"  interrupted  Eve,  "  you  have  torn  your 
crinoline  !  " 

"La,  my  dear,  so  I  have.  Possibly  M.  Garibaldi  will  excuse 
me  ?  " 

"  Certainly."    And  Riciotti  found  himself  alone  with  Eve. 

There  were  tea-things  all  ready  on  an  Oriental  table,  and 
Eve  rang  for  the  tea.  "  Ah,"  she  said,  returning  from  the  bell, 
"  you  can't  guess  how  pleased  we  are  to  meet  the  nephew  of 
a  man  so  distinguished  as  your  uncle  !  Anyone  of  your  name 
is  welcome  anywhere  in  London  !  " 

"  So  I  have  found,  mademoiselle." 

"  Yes,  and  in  my  country — in  America — too." 

"  You  are  American  then  ?  " 

"  Practically.  My  father  was  French,  and  my  mother 
American,  but  I  was  born  and  bred  in  the  States,  although  we 
have  not  been  naturalised — except  my  brother  Louis."  She 
might  have  added,  "  and  Frederick  :  "  but  Frederick  was  as 
dead  to  the  family. 

Gherlandao  took  in  with  long  looks  the  chamber,  its  hangings, 
its  vases,  its  lamps,  its  silver,  its  Afghan  rugs,  and  its  many  other 
attendant  luxuries.  Among  various  pictures  he  noticed  one  by 
young  Mr.  Millais,  an  artist  of  whom  all  men  were  beginning  to 
talk,  and  of  whom  he  had  seen  several  examples  in  the  Academy 
of  the  year.  He  felt,  although  he  was  no  art-critic,  that  here 
was  something  that  the  Italian  painters  of  the  day  could  not 
compass,  romance  mingled  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
present.  Then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  Broadwood,  with  its 
body  encircled  by  nymphs  and  fauns  in  an  eternal  dance,  a 
triumph  of  the  wood-carver. 

"  You  play,  mademoiselle  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  to  a  certain  extent." 

And  at  his  request  she  played  an  arrangement  of  one  of 
Schubert's  songs,  "  La  Barcarolle."  It  was  intended  by 
Schubert  to  represent  a  scene  in  Italy, — the  palaces  of  Venice 
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in  the  days  when  "  the  doges  used  to  wed  the  sea  with  rings," 
and  the  ecstasy  of  life  trembled  along  the  golden  limits  of  her 
canals.  But  to  him  it  now  suggested  a  chateau  in  old  France, 
in  the  days  when  the  Bourbons  lorded  it  at  Rambouillet  and 
Fontainebleau, — light  dresses  portrayed  by  Watteau,  lagoons 
with  swans  floating  on  them,  the  fall  of  autumn  leaves,  and 
then  the  passage  of  shades  above  deserted  polished  floors. 

"0,  mademoiselle,  you  intoxicate  me  !  "  cried  the  young 
man  with  a  glance  tender  and  excited. 

"  Say  rather  that  it  is  Schubert  who  intoxicates  you  !  " 
"  No,  without  the  interpreter  the  composer  is  nothing." 
"  Heretic  !  " 

At  this  moment  Clotilde  entered,  and  stood  between  the  door 
and  the  piano,  a  fine  figure,  with  one  huge  opal  upon  her  breast, 
and  cloud-like  lace  all  about  her. 

"  What  is  that  about  heresy  ?  "  said  she  smiling.  '  You 
know,  M.  Garibaldi,  that  we  are  a  heretic  household.  Do  you 
think  that  a  good  Catholic  can  safely  visit  us  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  Italian,  "  if  you  read  the  Clerical  news- 
papers, you  would  see  that  I  was  a  worse  heretic  than  you.  We 
are  not  popular  with  the  Church." 

The  maid  entered  with  the  tea,  and  over  it  the  Italian  found 
himself  between  the  fires  of  badinage  of  two  attractive  women. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  too  much  at  home,  in 
this  house  where  he  wras  merely  a  stranger  on  a  purely  business 
errand,  and  attributed  his  reception  partly  to  his  uncle's  name, 
and  partly  to  the  American  nationality  of  the  hostess.  As  a 
rule,  the  English,  hospitable  though  they  were,  were  very 
different  from  this. 

He  could  scarcely  suppress  a  sigh  of  regret,  when  Albert 
entered,  and  he  was  introduced  to  him,  and  led  away  to  the 
library  to  talk  of  seaous  and  distressing  matters.  Thus  it  is 
in  life  :  no  pleasure  is  permitted  to  last  too  long  :  and  it  is  well, 
for  one  would  not  value  it  otherwise,  while  the  enjoyment  that 
there  is  in  memory  would  come  to  naught.  But  by  one  of  the 
peculiar  strokes  in  fate,  Gherlandao  had  felt  a  change  steal 
over  his  whole  attitude  to  existence,  as  he  sat  in  that  room. 
Like  many  millions  of  his  species,  he  had  seen  the  face  of  a 
woman  who  had  made  his  heart  burn  within  him.  There  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  explain  things  of  this  kind,  which'  possibly 
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have  a  contact  with  lives  other  than  this  one  :  yet  one  knows 
how  often  they  come  to  pass,  often  with  no  apparent  result. 
Climate,  age,  riches,  poverty,  race,  and  character  seem  to 
make  no  difference. 

Albert  invited  the  young  patriot  to  return  on  some  future 
occasion  ;  and  the  invitation  was  accepted  with  profuse  and 
genuine  thanks,  but  also  with  the  reminder  that  the  time  of 
Gherlandao's  stay  in  London  might  at  any  moment  be  reduced. 
The  Italian  drove  away  through  the  lighted  streets,  and  his 
hansom  met  that  of  a  man  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  : 
this  man  was  none  other  than  Dolgorouki,  whom  most  of  the 
Italian  colony  knew  and  hated  :  the  two  looked  at  each  other, 
without  any  sign  of  recognition,  and  then  were  gone  like 
shadows,  between  the  moving  walls  of  traffic.  Gherlandao  soon 
after  passed  a  Piedmontese  with  a  barrel-organ,  standing  by 
the  kerb. 

"  Heaven  !  "  he  muttered,  "  are  my  countrymen  to  be  the 
servants  and  jesters  of  mankind  for  ever  ?  Will  they  never 
make  a  nation  like  England  ?  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  thunder  of  the  guns  of  Magenta  awoke  the  world  to  the 
knowledge  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  on  his  travels,  and  it  also 
reminded  Albert  Leclercq  that  he  had  done  that  which  was  not 
right.  It  reminded  him  that  he  had  made  the  house  of  Leclercq 
the  enemy  of  France. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  Solferino  that  he  paid  the  last  instalment, 
and  his  hand  was  heavy  as  it  held  the  pen  :  but  he  could  not  go 
back.  Albert  Leclercq  was  a  man  who  could  never  go  back, 
in  any  enterprise,  while  life  lasted. 

There  come  times  in  certain  careers  when  conscience  bids 
one  destroy  the  labour  of  decades,  perhaps  done  unsuspectingly ; 
and  such  a  moment  may  ruin  the  brain,  which  is  brought  to 
an  "  impasse." 

The  misery  into  which  the  financier  had  fallen  was,  indeed, 
telling  on  his  constitution  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
evident  to  a  specialist.  His  sleep  was  more  and  more  disturbed, 
and  during  the  day  spots  and  stars  would  dance  before  his 
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eyes  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner  :  he  mispelled  the 
simplest  words,  and  even  wrote  down  stray  thoughts  in  the 
text  of  a  business  letter:  for  example,  when  someone  had  one 
morning  been  speaking  about  salmon-fishing  in  Scotland  in 
the  approaching  autumn,  he  put  "  salmon  "  instead  of  his 
own  name  in  the  note  he  was  writing  to  the  president  of  a 
Limited  Company  of  wool-refiners  in  Whitechapel.  The  chief 
clerk  had  to  alter  the  letter  afterwards.  He  often  slept  soundly 
by  his  wife's  side  for  an  hour,  and  then  woke  with  a  start, 
as  if  someone  had  touched  him  ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  slumber 
again.  Once,  after  giving  this  start,  he  said  "  Marguerite, 
Marguerite."  Clotilde  felt  a  painful  sensation  at  this,  as 
Marguerite  was  a  woman  he  had  loved  before  he  married 
herself. 

He  complained  of  trouble  with  his  eyes,  as  besides  the  spots 
and  stars  he  seemed  to  see  things  like  candle-flames.  He  went 
to  consult  a  well-known  oculist  :  this  oculist  examined  the  eyes 
carefully  and  said,  "  I  should  advise  you,  Mr.  Leclercq,  to  go 
and  consult  Dr.  Brenner." 

"  I  have  consulted  Dr.  Brenner  already,"  replied  Albert,  in 
a  chilly  voice.  Dr.  Brenner  was  the  physician  whose  advice 
he  had  previously  disobeyed,  and  with  whom  he  had  in  con- 
sequence quarrelled.  The  oculist,  who  suspected  something 
of  the  kind,  said,  "  and  what  did  he  say  about  these  symptoms." 

"  Why,  these  symptoms  were  not  all  there  then." 

"  Precisely;  and  excuse  me  when  I  say  that  they  would  not 
be  there  now,  had  you  obeyed  him." 

"  But  can  you  not  do  something  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  only  an  oculist:  I  treat  diseases  of  the  eye  alone. 
Now  your  eyes  are  not  in  any  sense  diseased.  These  ocular 
symptoms  are  produced  by  the  brain.  I  should  have  been  very 
pleased  to  have  numbered  you  among  my  patients,  but  I  fear 
the  matter  is  beyond  my  power." 

Albert  accordingly  left  the  consulting-room,  and  determined 
that  he  would  call  upon  Dr.  Brenner,  and  have  a  reconciliation 
with  him.  But  the  latter  happened  to  be  out  of  town,  and  was 
not  expected  back  for  a  considerable  time.  Albert  half  thought 
of  going  to  a  third  doctor,  and  then  decided  that  he  would 
await  the  return  of  the  famous  physician. 

He  made  good  resolutions  about  not  working  after  hours. 
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and,  for  a  time,  kept  to  them.  Punctually  he  would  appear  at 
six  o'clock  and  meet  Clotilde  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
with  young  Justus  in  her  arms.  Justus  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  human  interests  of  all  sorts,  and  had  lively  likes  and 
dislikes  in  advance  of  his  years.  The  exhausted  speculator 
became  charmed  with  this  baby  and  its  lively  affection  for 
himself,  who  was  loved  by  so  few,  and  feared  by  so  many  : 
although,  indeed,  when  the  birth  had  occurred,  he  had  been 
rather  annoyed  than  anything  else.  Clotilde  began  to  wonder 
if  her  husband  would  reverse  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
become  younger  and  more  sentimental  as  time  went  on.  She 
and  her  sister-in-law  did  their  best  to  assist  the  wiles  of  Justus, 
in  keeping  him  at  home  :  the  daintiest  dinners,  the  scarcest 
vegetables,  the  blackest  coffee,  little  boxes  of  Brazilian 
cigarettes,  warm  slippers,  and  evening  dress  clothes,  carefully 
scented,  were  all  pressed  into  the  service.  Eve  experimented 
upon  this  materialistic  brain  with  all  kinds  of  music — Chopin, 
Schubert,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz,  and  found  that 
Wagner,  at  that  date  not  admired  at  all,  pleased  her  brother 
best,  with  his  Napoleonic  "  motifs  "  and  vigour. 

The  mansion  grew  more  and  more  lively  as  the  days  passed 
on,  familiar  faces  returning,  and  new  ones  appearing.  Among 
other  guests,  there  was  a  Miss  Hilda  Boroughclere,  a  young 
woman  of  a  most  remarkable  charm  of  manner,  though  not 
so  beautiful  in  the  strict  sense  as  the  ladies  of  the  house.  It 
was  commonly  thought  that  Dolgorouki  would  marry  her  before 
the  close  of  the  season.  The  two  had  been  engaged  for  months, 
and  acquainted  for  years,  her  father  having  been  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Boyd,  Dolkinoff,  Boroughclere,  Buda-Pesth, 
wool  merchants,  and  then  renewed  their  acquaintanceship 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Clotilde  had  acquired 
in  her  native  country  an  ease  of  manner  that  made  her 
residence  in  London  an  agreeable  centre  to  clever  persons  of  all 
the  worlds,  with  certain  exceptions.  She  knew  how  to  furnish 
her  drawing-room  with  an  atmosphere  of  romance,  an  art  not 
yet  studied  or  accomplished  in  this  immense  Babylon.  The 
room  suggested  poetry  and  travel,  with  its  odour  of  Oriental 
woods,  and  its  busts  of  philosophers,  while,  at  night,  it  was 
kept  much  darker  than  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Dolgouroki 
and  Hilda  Boroughclere,  their  minds  intoxicated  with  the 
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music  of  Eve,  and  perhaps  very  slightly  with  the  wine  of 
Albert,  could  watch  each  other  in  the  coloured  rays  of  the 
lamps,  and  give  the  rein  to  their  imaginations,  as  subdued  talk 
rose  in  all  directions  around  them.  One  little  guesses  how  much 
the  externals  of  civilisation  affect  the  attitudes  of  people  to 
one  another.  A  warm  evening,  the  tick  of  a  clock,  a  wait/, 
a  stiff  corset — each  may  do  wonders. 

But,  alas,  if  one  woman  could  appear  more  of  a  jewel  in  such 
a  setting  than  she  was  before,  so  could  another.  And, 
unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  five  persons,  Eve  began  to 
replace  the  "  fiancee  "  of  Dolgorouki,  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter. 
Without  a  doubt  the  young  Franco-American  was  the  precursor 
of  that  race  of  American  women  who  have  been  such  a  social 
force  in  the  eighties  and  nineties.  Dolgorouki,  like  Gherlandao 
Garibaldi,  now  fell  before  her  :  he  could  conceal  the  fall,  but 
nevertheless  it  had  occurred.  The  question  was  could  he 
conceal  it  for  long  ?  Clotilde  who  alone  saw  the  whole  little 
comedy  was  doubtful,  and  accordingly  called  into  play  the 
arms  of  female  diplomacy.  Without  hurting  the  feelings  of 
Hilda  Boroughclere,  she  gradually  endeavoured  to  make  her 
pay  fewer  visits  to  the  house,  hoping  that  Dolgorouki  would 
then  pay  fewer  visits  too,  and  so  be  less  in  contact  with  Eve. 
She  succeeded  as  regarded  Hilda,  but  not  as  regarded  Dol- 
gorouki :  the  latter  came  as  constantly  as  ever,  and  his 
"  fiancee's  "  eyes  being  less  upon  him,  was  more  and  more 
captivated  by  Eve.  Clotilde  saw  that  she  was  doing  harm 
instead  of  good,  and  that  some  more  violent  remedy  was 
necessary.  She  suggested  to  Eve  that  she  should  go  to  stay 
with  some  friends  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  and,  upon  Eve 
refusing,  became  very  insistent.  Eve  then  saw  the  motive, 
and  became  highly  indignant.  She  would  never,  she  said, 
poach  on  the  preserves  of  another  woman:  and,  in  any  case,  she 
detested  Dolgorouki. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Clotilde,  "  since  you  detest  him,  will  you 
snub  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  he  makes  advances  to  me  :  but  he  has  not 
done  so." 

"  Well,  it  is  evident  to  everyone  but  yourself,  that  he  intends 
to." 

In   a   short    time   this   prophecy   came   true.      Dolgorouki 
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behaved  to  Eve  almost  as  if  she  were  his  "  financee,"  instead 
of  Hilda  :  she  then  snubbed  him  :  but,  with  his  dogged  Teutonic 
temperament,  he  was  not  the  man  to  accept  a  defeat,  nor 
indeed  to  feel  one  very  keenly.  Hilda  knew  little  of  all  this, 
because  Eve  feared  to  tell  her,  in  case  she  herself  should  be 
blamed,  as  having  given  the  man  encouragement,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  others,  Dolgorouki  continued  to  be  very  tender  to 
Hilda. 

The  truth  was  that  he  was  a  very  admirable  actor,  to  the 
extent  that  his  outward  behaviour  was  no  clue  to  his  real 
character,  unless  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately  :  at  times 
he  even  deceived  himself.  He  evolved  his  schemes  very  slowly, 
so  as  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  while  he  weighed  the  two  women 
in  the  scales  of  his  mind,  in  the  most  cold-blooded  fashion.  Had 
Hilda  known  in  time,  and  acted  with  spirit,  perhaps  giving  him 
his  dismissal,  she  might  have  produced  a  reaction  towards 
herself  again  :  but,  even  had  she  known,  it  is  doubtful  if 
she  could  have  done  this :  she  was  a  being  apparently 
made  all  to  receive  love,  but  not  at  all  to  defend  herself,  the 
very  sort  of  woman  who  comes  off  second-best  in  the  battle 
of  life. 

As  for  Albert,  he  did  not  occupy  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
his  sister  and  his  wife  more  than  he  could  avoid. 

Gherlandao  Garibaldi  and  another  individual  soon  became 
concerned  in  the  drama.  This  other  individual  was  Father 
MacDonnel  of  the  Anglican  Society  of  St.  Jude.  Father  Mac- 
Donnel  was  a  High  Churchman  of  the  type  that  seeks  reunion 
with  Rome,  not  one  of  the  type  that  desires  to  make  Canterbury 
the  centre  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  He  was  of  the 
school  of  Manning  rather  than  of  the  school  of  Newman  and 
Pusey,  and  regarded  those  who  founded  on  the  Catholicity 
of  the  first  two  centuries  alone,  like  Von  Dollinger  of 
Munich,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  distrust,  as  he  did  the 
Greek  Church. 

He  thought  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  Vatican,  and  he  did  not  want  to  shock  people 
by  being  premature,  but  he  was  in  private  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  others  of  the  Blacks. 

At  the  present  moment  his  thoughts  were  of  sowing  some  of 
the  good  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  family  : 
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Albert  might  not  live  long,  and  if  Clotilde  could  be  won  over 
to  Mother  Church,  say  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Justus, 
who  would  one  day  be  the  London  head  of  the  firm,  must  be 
brought  up  in  the  true  faith  :  then,  Eve  and  Hilda,  if  converted, 
might  be  the  instruments  with  which  to  handle  dangerous 
characters  like  those  of  Dolgorouki  and  Garibaldi,  the  first 
of  whom  might  represent  Austria  in  London  ere  long,  and  the 
second  be  President  of  Italy.  The  petards  of  the  Clericals  may 
take  half-a-century  to  explode,  but,  when  they  do,  they 
seldom  miss  fire. 

Then,  when  the  hour  came  for  MacDonnel  to  pass  formerly 
into  the  Roman  fold,  he  would  have  some  notable  converts 
along  with  him,  as  a  sort  of  credentials  :  assuredly  he  would 
gain  the  red  hat  in  a  very  short  time.  To  make  a  great  business 
concern  Catholic  in  its  head,  to  win  over  an  atheistic  Austrian 
with  a  future,  and  change  the  heart  of  a  freethinking  leader  of 
the  Italy  that  was  to  be,  and  all  by  means  of  three  women  at 
present  Protestants,— there  was  a  task  worthy  of  any  servant, 
and  one  which,  if  completed,  would  not  fail  to  meet  with  reward. 
At  present,  he  could  not  foresee  how  the  love-affairs  of  the  four 
young  people  would  arrange  themselves,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  it  mattered  very  much,  as  long  as  two  alliances  were 
arranged,  after  two  conversions. 

So  now  he  sat  and  sipped  his  tea  in  the  dainty  yet  immense 
drawing-room,  not  unlike  those  to  which  the  Papal  Legate  in 
Paris  had  introduced  him  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain. 
As  there  are  no  stauncher  Protestants  in  the  world  than  the 
French  Protestants,  who  remember  the  Night  of  Saint 
Bartholemew  with  an  unfailing  memory,  he  entered  the  place 
as  an  Anglican  of  moderate  views :  French  Protestants  do  not 
understand  the  Anglican  Church,  a  Church  specially  constructed 
for  one  nationality,  but  they  do  not  detest  it :  and  so  he  was 
made  welcome,  which  no  Roman  Catholic  priest  would  have 
been. 

And,  outside  this  mansion,  in  which  a  financier  dreamed  his 
dreams  of  conquering  all  the  Exchanges,  and  a  diplomatist 
and  a  revolutionary  intrigued  for  loans,  and  women  for  love, 
and  an  Anglo-Catholic  worked  for  the  glory  of  the  Church 
Universal,  raged  the  vast  world  of  London,  with  its  millions 
of  conflicting  interests,  its  bustling  offices,  its  failing  banks, 
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its  swarming  port,  its  resounding  cathedrals,  its  sombre 
prisons,  its  crowded  theatres.  Irrespective  of  the  life  of  man, 
the  abbey  had  become  a  village,  the  village  had  become  a 
town,  the  town  a  city,  the  city  a  county,  and  the  county  was 
becoming  a  universe,  with  its  miles  of  lamps  for  stars,  and  its 
flaming  trains  for  comets  :  every  morning  a  thousand  lives 
sprang  into  existence  here,  while  every  noonday  a  hundred 
tons  of  flesh  fell  with  a  thud  into  the  cemeteries,  and  to  keep 
the  four  millions  of  bodies  alive  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  a  holocaust  of  cattle  was  slaughtered  each  day,  such  as 
struck  the  sacrifices  of  Solomon  to  insignificance,  and  there 
flowed  rivers  of  blood  and  milk  respectively :  half  an  empire 
surrendered  its  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  riches  to  satisfy 
the  monsters,  while  it  was  said  that  even  Wales  must  empty 
her  lakes  to  quench  its  thirst.  Great,  even  then,  was  London, 
in  whose  streets  were  heard  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women,  and  the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  chariots  in  the  gate, 
and  the  calls  of  merchants,  and  the  tempests  of  applause,  and 
the  pulse  of  oars  rowing  out  to  great  ships,  and  the  neighing 
of  horses,  and  the  vibration  of  walls  banged  by  great  engines 
continually  :  and  God  only  knew  what  was  the  good  of  it. 
Possibly  a  time  approached  when  the  great  owl  and  the 
bittern  and  the  lesser  owl  should  nest  in  her  columns  ;  and  the 
satyr  should  dance  there. 

"  A  quoi  bon  ?  "  demanded  Descartes,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
world  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  stars  that  moved  over 
it.  "A  quoi  bon  ?  "  demanded  an  explorer,  as  he  surveyed 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  gigantic,  impending,  annihilating.  "  A 
quoi  bon  ?  "  demands  the  mind  of  to-day,  at  the  spectacle  of 
this  terrible  London.  What  if  it  should  become  a  Babylon  the 
Great,  round  whose  walls  the  chariots  drove  three  abreast, 
while  a  wealth  of  gardens  literally  hung  beneath  ?  What  if 
the  Empire  of  which  this  London  is  the  centre,  should  make 
itself  wrongfully  master  of  half  the  planet,  impose  its  language 
wrongfully  on  a  hundred  million  unwilling  tongues,  and  force 
its  free  institutions  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  mankind  ? 
Would  not  London  then  be  Babylon, — kind,  liberal,  merciful, 
just,  generous,  to  all  who  come  beneath  her  flag,  arrogant, 
suspicious,  inexorable,  to  all  who  stay  away  from  it  ?  The 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  the  centre  of  a 
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maritime  empire,  a  city  that  rules  the  waves,  "  that  sitteth  on 
the  waters."  Assuredly,  the  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
necessarily  by  Imperialism,  that  policy  that  with  one  hand  is 
the  distributor  of  a  certain  form  of  constitutional  liberty  to 
black,  white,  red,  and  yellow,  and  with  the  other,  the  assassin  of 
nationalities.  The  triumphal  progress  that  erases  a  language 
here  and  a  republic  there,  as  it  proceeds,  may  be  a  progress 
towards  a  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  St.  John,  and,  unless  the 
nation  that  progresses  thus,  shall  pause,  she  may  pass  more 
and  more  into  the  image  of  her  "  that  sitteth  on  the  waters, 
clothed  in  purple." 

In  this  year,  1859,  the  dream  of  universal  peace,  typified  by 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  thoroughly  dissipated,  the 
guns  of  Sevastopol,  Lucknow,  and  Solferino,  having  aroused  the 
most  rapt  dreamers.  1830  to  1848  had  been  the  period  of 
revolutions,  1853  to  1871  was  the  period  of  wars  :  such  things 
go  in  cycles  like  typhoid  fever.  And  there  were  giants  in  these 
days  of  this  second  period,  men  like  Cavour,  Gortschakoft, 
Bismarck,  and  Gladstone,  who  went  to  measure  themselves 
with  Destiny.  With  these  giants  the  Roman  Church  must  lay  its 
account,  as  in  a  previous  generation  it  had  laid  it  with  him  who 
sleeps  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  with  Talleyrand, 
and  with  Metternich.  That  Church,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
resembles  a  polyp,  one  of  those  organisms  which  one  strikes, 
bisects,  annihilates,  only  for  it  to  reappear  united.  Without 
doubt,  let  the  Reds  say  what  they  will,  the  corporate  body 
that  survived,  in  the  Catacombs,  the  fury  of  twelve  Caesars, 
that  met  with  the  cross  the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  and  the  Saxon, 
and  tamed  them,  traversed  the  Americas,  and  braved  the 
French  Revolution,  contains  within  itself  some  divine  spark 
amid  its  masses  of  superstition,  its  errors,  and  its  excesses. 

And  as  Father  MacDonnel  regarded  this  immense  and 
resounding  London,  he  was  intoxicated  with  the  vast  idea  of 
one  day  leading  it  captive  at  the  golden  wheels  of  the  Church 
Universal :  his  far-reaching  imagination  pictured  the  Virgin 
and  St.  George  kneeling  above  the  titanic  city,  like  two 
Spectres  of  the  Brocken,  praying  for  its  preservation,  its 
restoration,  its  soul. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  season  was  almost  over,  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket 
match  being  the  only  event  to  detain  the  fashionable  crowd, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Italian  War  was  nearing  its 
close.  The  three  kings  would  meet  at  Villafranca,  and  readjust 
the  map  of  Europe. 

It  was  then  that  Dolgorouki  presented  his  ultimatum  to 
Albert  Leclercq. 

The  admiration  felt  by  the  Austrian  for  Eve  had  become  a 
passion,  to  the  extent  that  Eve  had  gone  to  Kingston-on- 
Thames  after  all,  to  avoid  the  assaults  of  it,  while  Hilda 
Boroughclere  was  known  to  be  in  despair.  Gherlandao 
Garibaldi  had  gone  to  Kingston,  too,  since  Eve  encouraged  him 
in  his  love  for  her,  which  she  now  began  fully  to  reciprocate. 

Father  MacDonnel  and  Clotilde  were  in  the  boudoir  together, 
and  Dolgorouki  found  Albert  in  consequence  alone,  on  the  day 
of  his  ultimatum. 

"  Sir,"  said  Dolgorouki,  "  you  have  perceived,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  relations  which  exist  between  your  sister  and 
myself." 

"  No,"  said  Albert,  "  I  have  not."  And  in  truth  he  was  too 
much  occupied  with  vast  financial  dreams  to  condescend  to 
notice  love-affairs  of  any  sort.  He  did  not  know  that  a  love- 
affair  might  be  the  means  of  his  ruin. 

'  That  surprises  me,"  said  Dolgorouki  unabashedly. 

"  Well,"  said  Albert,  "  and  these  relations  ?  What  are 
they  ?  " 

"  What  could  they  be,  unless  those  that  end  in  marriage  ?  " 

"  In  marriage  ?  " 

"  In  marriage.  And  I  have  come  to  beg  you  to  arrange  the 
matter,  if  you  think  I  am  eligible." 

"  You  are  eligible  enough,  but  I  doubt  if  Eve  returns  your 
feeling.  In  any  case,  although  I  suppose  I  am  still  a  French- 
man, I  refuse  to  follow  the  French  marriage  custom.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  I  am  an  American  socially,  and  Eve  still 
more  so.  The  affair  is  hers  alone,  and  I  shall  not  influence 
her  one  way  or  another." 

"  But  I  fear  if  you  do  not  that  she  will  reject  me." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you  !  " 
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"  And  you  could  carry  the  day." 

"  I  very  much  doubt  it." 

"  But  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  very  much  doubt  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  obliged  you  by  keeping  this  affair  of  the 
Loan  secret,  and  now  you  will  do  nothing  to  oblige  me." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  owing  to  the  pressure  being  put  upon  me  in  certain 
quarters,  I  have  great  trouble  in  keeping  the  secret  :  there  are 
those  upon  whom  my  progress  in  life  depends  indirectly,  who 
demand  it  from  me." 

"  Would  you  betray  us  ?  " 

'  That  is  a  harsh  expression.  What  I  say  is  that  unless  you 
do  this  to  oblige  me,  I  cannot  feel  bound  to  go  on  obliging  you." 

"  In  other  words,  you  present  me  with  an  ultimatum  ?  " 

'  A  peu  pres,'  but  a  very  mild  one.  I  hope  you  have  nothing 
against  me  as  a  suitor." 

"  Nothing  whatever,  although  I  do  not  think  as  highly  of 
you  as  I  did  five  minutes  ago.  But  I  strongly  object  to 
coercing  my  sister." 

"  Outside  of  Britain  and  America,  it  would  not  be  called 
coercion." 

"  Well,  I  shall  do  what  I  can,  but  I  doubt  if  I  succeed." 

"  You  will  succeed,  if  you  tell  her  of  my  '  ultimatum,'  as  you 
call  it." 

"  But  I  shall  not  tell  her." 

"  Then  I  shall." 

"  For  God's  sake  don't." 

I  must.  For,  I  tell  you,  Eve  is  now  as  necessary  to  me  as 
the  air  I  breathe.  Nor  do  I  think  that  she  would  repent  the 
marriage." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  said  Albert,  coldly,  while  full  of  sup- 
pressed passion. 

"  Then  would  you  have  her  marry  a  revolutionary  who  may 
yet  come  to  the  scaffold  ?  " 

Albert  tapped  a  copy  of  the  Times.  "  After  Villafranca," 
he  said,  "  there  won't  be  much  chance  of  that." 

"  Why,"  said  Dolgorouki,  "  suppose  he  tries  to  destroy  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy — there  is  going  to  be  one — and  set  up  a 
Republic  ?  " 
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"  Well,"  said  Albert,  "  she  is  not  bound  to  choose  between 
you." 

"  Yet,"  said  Dolgorouki,  "  if  she  does  not  marry  me,  she 
will  marry  him." 

"  You  think  that  she  loves  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  better  than  she  loves  me  at  present.  But  I  love  her 
better  than  he." 

"  Well,"  said  Albert,  "  I  suppose  I  must  do  what  I  can, 
though  if  you  marry  a  woman  who  detests  you,  you  are  a  fool 
for  your  own  sake." 

"  She  does  not  detest  me,"  said  Dolgorouki,  and  took  his 
leave. 

But,  at  the  very  moment  he  uttered  these  words,  Eve  was 
talking  to  Gherlandao  Garibaldi  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  in  a 
punt  lazily  moored  to  some  willows,  and  swinging  to  and  fro  very 
slowly.  She  was  saying,  "  yes,  Gherlandao,  since  you  wish  me 
to  call  you  so,  I  am  aware  of  his  affection  for  me,  but  I  do  not 
trouble  about  him,  all  the  same." 

"  That  is  well,"  answered  the  Italian,  "  for  he  is  not  what 
he  ought  to  be." 

"  You  know  something  against  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing  :  only  I  suspect  him  of  a  good  deal." 

"  Would  you  say  that  he  was  the  sort  of  man  to  sell  his  im- 
mortal soul  for  money." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  description  I  should  give  of  him." 

"  And  altogether  a  most  undesirable  sort  of  person  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  cannot  expect  a  candid  judgment  of  an  Austrian 
from  an  Italian.  I  simply  say  to  you,  '  trust  your  woman's 
instinct !  '  and  again,  '  trust  your  woman's  instinct  !  ' 

"  And  I  shall  trust  it,  I  assure  you." 

Eve  was  the  guest  of  the  Greigs,  a  family  originally  belonging 
to  London,  but  now  settled  permanently  at  Kingston,  and 
Garibaldi  was  staying  at  the  "  Griffon  Hotel."  The  sentiment 
which  had  taken  the  two  by  surprise  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  meeting,  had  deepened,  until  it  formed  a  strong  bond  :  thus 
it  came  that  they  were  together  in  the  slowly  moving  punt,  on 
this  summer  afternoon,  hot  and  languorous. 

There  was  in  the  air,  something  of  the  romance  of  life  and 
destiny,  a  strange  sense  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future,  and  the  tangle  of  human  existence.  A  dragon-fly 
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moved  above  the  great  river,  and  was  gone  among  the  reeds  ; 
far  away  a  chub  leapt,  and  disappeared  :  a  song  came  from  the 
nearest  inn,  where  some  stylish  rowing  men,  with  small  round 
hats,  and  long  side-whiskers,  were  drinking  in  company  :  a 
barge  passed  down-stream,  with  a  woman  gaudily  kerchiefed 
at  the  immense  tiller,  and  a  man  gazing  over  the  side  as  if  rapt 
in  a  dull  vision  :  from  the  Greig's  house  resounded  the  notes  of 
a  guitar,  playing  "  II  Balen,"  from  the  "  Trovatore  "  of  Verdi, 
at  that  time  taking  the  world  by  storm.  Somehow  the 
two  lovers  thought  instinctively  of  the  Nile,  the  Imperial 
stream  of  a  past  era,  and  Eve  reflected  on  the  home  by  the 
Potomac,  and  the  mansions  of  the  planters,  and  the  songs  of 
the  negroes,  and  fancied  a  paddle-steamer,  all  hurricane  deck 
and  glass  together,  with  tall  thin  funnels,  breasting  the  current. 

They  were  still  at  the  agQf  to  see  in  the  view  before  them  more 
than  was  there  visible,  buf*their  thoughts  were  such  that  they 
could  not  have  described  them  either  to  one  another  or  to 
anyone  else.  Finally,  the  scene  that  they  regarded  was  one 
of  those  that  one  enjoys  less  at  the  time  than  afterwards  :  it 
was  the  type  of  thing  over  which  one  smiles  with  eyes  shut, 
forty  years  on. 

At  last  Eve  said,  "  the  Greigs  leave  home  to-morrow,  you 
know  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gherlandao,  "  and  I  too  must  go  up  to 
town." 

"  I  am  so  sorry." 

"  And  so  am  I,  Gherlandao.    Is  it  absolutely  essential  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.    I  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone." 

"  Well,"  said  Eve,  "  I  think  I  shall  stay  for  a  time  yet  :  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  inquire  about  that  little  bungalow  over 
there  :  it  has  only  four  rooms,  and  is  to  be  had  by  the  fortnight, 
although  it  is  dreadfully  dear.  I  shall  get  a  maid  down  from 
town,  and  either >  assist  her  with  the  cooking,  or  dine  at  an 
hotel." 

"  The  Griffon  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not  :  it  would  be  highly  improper  under  the 
circumstances :  people  from  London,  who  know  us  might 
exaggerate.  No,  you  may  come  and  see  me  once  or  twice,  in 
my  bungalow,  at  a  reasonable  hour, — '  c'est  tout.'  ' 

"  I  suppose  I  must  bow  to  your  decision  :  but,  with  this 
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business  on  hand,  I  fear  Kingston  must  see  a  good  deal  less  of 
me.  Forgive  :  I  cannot  help  it.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  details  from  Solferino  ?  Are  they  not  splendid  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  they  are,  I  am  so  proud  of  your 
countrymen." 

"  And  I  of  yours.  The  French  Chasseurs  saved  the  situation, 
in  the-opinion  of  Victor  Emmanuel  himself." 

"  O,  I  am  only  half  French,  and  wholly  American  by 
education.  I  fear  I  cannot  accept  your  compliment  in  its 
entirety." 

"  I  have  not  met  many  Americans,  but  those  I  have  met 
were  not  in  the  least  like  you.  They  were  more  English,  more 
stiff,  more  arrogant." 

'  The  French  half  of  me  saves  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  And  now  I  am  compelled  to  leave  you. 
When  can  I  see  you  next  ?  " 

"  Why,  whenever  you  return,  of  course." 

"No,  but  I  mean  before  I  go.  Can  I  see  you  in  the  mornine 
about  ten  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  a  very  lazy  person,  but  I  think  you  could.  I 
shall  make  a  special  effort  to  get  up." 

"  A  special  effort  for  my  sake  ?  " 

^  Yes.    There — see  how  much  you  interest  me." 

"Ah,  mademoiselle,  I  hope  to  interest  you  more  and 
more." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  disappeared  down  the  long  bank  of 
the  Thames,  turning  once  or  twice  to  wave  his  soft  hat,  an 
action  to  which  she  replied  with  her  handkerchief.  She  watched 
his  delicate  figure  vanish  entirely,  and  then  whistled  to  see 
where  her  lion-dog  could  really  have  got  to.  But  something 
seemed  to  prevent  her  from  whistling  long. 

The  very  next  day,  she  took  the  bungalow,  and  telegraphed 
to  London  for  one  of  the  servants,  having  previously  seen  both 
Gherlandao  and  the  Greigs  away  by  train.  Gherlandao  went 
first,  and  infected  her  with  his  vast  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
in  whose  interest  he  was  going. 

"  Ah,"  he  cried,  "  we  shall  bring  back  the  days  of  the  Caesars, 
when  Rome  was  the  centre  of  civilisation,  instead  of  one  of  the 
backwaters  of  the  ocean  of  life.  It  was  a  dream  to  our  fathers  : 
to  us  it  becomes  real.  And  this  Gladstone  !  What  a  man  he 
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is  !    Chancellor  to-day,  he  will  be  Premier  to-morrow  !    You 
have  met  him  I  " 

"  Not  as  yet,"  said  Eve. 

"  Well,  when  you  meet  him,  watch  his  eye  :  it  is  the  eye  of 
an  eagle  :  but  sometimes,  it  reminds  me  of  the  eye  of  a  Cardinal, 
one  of  our  Princes  of  the  Church." 

"  They  say,"  said  Eve,  "  that  he  is  a  Cardinal  "  manque.'  ' 

"  Sacred  name  !    As  if  they  were  not  best  '  manque  '  !  " 

"  But,  still,  he  is  a  sort  of  Clerical  !  " 

"  Ah,"  he  replied,  "  he  is  Clerical  and  revolutionary  too ; 
but  that  is  because  he  is  a  genius,  like  Victor  Hugo  !  " 

She  was  again  at  the  station,  with  a  small  hired  trap,  in  the 
evening,  to  meet  the  maid,  and  the  crowd  of  returning 
excursionists  turned  to  look  at  the  fascinating  figure  strolling 
up  and  down  the  platform  :  she  could  look  beautiful  although 
she  wore  an  immense  crinoline,  and  little  boots  with  white 
elastic  sides,  and  a  shell  bonnet  with  streamers,  and  white 
thread  stockings,  all  the  eccentric  costume  of  ladies  of  fashion 
of  the  time.  Nurse-maids  discussed  her  dress,  and  the  police- 
man in  his  dark  blue  evening  dress  coat  with  little  tails  and 
metal  buttons,  and  his  varnished  beaver  hat,  and  his  white 
trousers,  demanded  her  ladyship's  name  from  a  porter  who 
smoked.  Strange  old  ghosts  of  the  fifty-nine,  a  year  when  the 
Atlantic  cable  was  only  being  projected,  and  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King  were  appearing  in  parts — dear  Mr.  Tenny- 
sons's  lovely  Idylls,  as  ladies  called  them, — strange  old  ghosts, 
the  eye  of  faith,  if  not  of  the  caricaturist,  can  see  you  still, 
nurse-maid,  constable,  and  whiskered  boating  man,  and  lady 
with  a  lion-dog,  after  Mr.  Millais  or  somebody  else.  Many  of 
them  still  linger  among  us,  in  other  guise,  and  know  not  their 
own  daguerrotypes. 

Two  tall  oarsmen  stood  behind  Eve,  perfuming  the  air 
excessively  with  Regalias — the  fashionable  cigars  of  the  hour. 

"  By  jove  !  "  said  one,  "  do  you  remember  Putney  seventeen 
years  since  ?  Our  last  term  at  Rugby  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  do.  You  and  I  won  our  first  race,  and  felt 
as  if  it  were  Waterloo  or  Sobraon,  and  then  we  took  the  whole 
crew  here,  and  dined  at  the  '  Star  and  Garter.'  And  then,  in 
the  middle  of  everything,  the  news  came  that  Arnold  was  dead  : 
nobody  dared  to  get  tipsy  after  that." 
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"  It  was  just  an  evening  like  this,  too." 

"  Good  old  Arnold.  I  would  have  hated  going  back  to 
Rugby,  when  he  was  gone." 

"  So  would  I.  I  wonder  where  he  is  now  ?  People  don't 
believe  so  much  in  Heaven  nowadays." 

"  Well,  Heaven  or  not,  I  am  sure  there  is  room  for  him,  in 
some  of  those  worlds  up  there,"  and  he  indicated  the  stars, 
which  were  beginning  to  appear. 

"  Yes,  and  I  expect  he  is  as  great  there  as  he  was  here.  By 
the  way,  Stewart  was  with  us  that  evening.  Do  you  know 
what's  become  of  Stewart  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  letter  from  him  :  he's  in  the  United  States, 
in  New  Orleans,  but  he  goes  to  Maryland  in  the  summer." 

The  roar  of  a  distant  cannon,  and  a  wild  succession  of  shouts 
interrupted  their  conversation  :  it  marked  the  conclusion  of 
some  regatta  up  the  river.  Eve  walked  away  from  the  two, 
with  an  increased  sense  of  respect  for  them,  languid  dandies 
as  they  were.  She  little  knew, — so  secret  and  so  strange  is 
Destiny — that  the  man  of  whom  these  two  strangers  spoke  at  an 
English  station  should  meet  her  in  America,  or  that,  just  as 
these  two  met  together  by  this  great  river,  where  they  had 
received  sad  news  on  a  similar  evening,  seventeen  years  before, 
her  nephew  Justus  should  listen,  on  a  summer  night  in  years 
to  come,  to  the  noise  of  cannon  and  the  sound  of  cheers,  even 
as  she  listened  to  it  now,  at  a  time  of  world-wide  unrest  like 
this  time,  and  with  fancies  similar  to  hers. 

The  London  train  came  in  with  a  roar  :  then  in  a  few  minutes 
the  expected  maid  alighted  from  a  compartment,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Eve,  Albert  alighted  after  her.  She  welcomed 
her  brother  effusively  enough,  but  asked  him  why  he  had  come. 
He  did  not  reply  straightforwardly,  but  said  something  about  a 
sudden  notion  to  have  some  fresh  air,  and  requested  her  to 
drive  in  a  roundabout  way  so  that  he  might  see  some  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  which  was  new  to  him.  She  could  not 
help  noticing  with  anxiety,  as  they  bowled  along  in  the  phaeton, 
behind  the  little  grey  pony,  that  something  very  unusual  was 
pressing  on  his  mind  :  truly,  he  seemed  to  have  aged  in  a  month. 

Eve  had  discarded  for  the  present  the  habits  of  the  city, 
and  now  prepared  with  her  own  hands  a  delightful  tea,  which 
ought  to  have  tempted  any  man,  with  its  little  urn,  its  muffins, 
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and  its  hot  buttered  toast,  yet,  without  apparently  pleasing 
Albert.  She  then  gave  him  one  of  the  cigars  that  she  had  bought 
for  a  present  to  Gherlandao  and  allowed  him  to  light  it  in 
her  presence.  At  last  he  looked  at  her,  and  thought  how 
pretty  she  was,  as  she  sat  there  in  the  glow  of  the  ruddy  lamp, 
engaged  upon  some  trifle  or  other  that  women  love.  Not 
belonging  to  the  titled  nobility,  she  seemed  every  inch  one  of 
them,  and  her  brother  realised  that  two  generations  in  affluent 
circumstances  make  practically  all  the  supposed  enormous 
difference  between  the  plebeian  and  the  patrician  :  the  founder 
of  every  noble  family  had  not  even  as  many. 

He  felt  angered  that  Dolgorouki,  although  a  member  of 
an  aristocratic  profession,  should  presume  to  a  union  with 
such  a  woman,  especially  as  she  was  of  the  house  of  Leclercq  : 
and  yet  he  saw  no  other  way  out  of  his  difficulty. 

He  smoked  viciously,  asked  for  another  cigar,  and  then  tried 
to  talk  pleasantly,  with  a  great  effort  of  will. 

He  asked  her  how  many  races  she  had  seen,  and  what  she 
had  thought  of  them  :  she  replied  that  she  had  seen  none,  as 
she  did  not  care  for  them.  He  wanted  to  know  where  the  pony 
came  from  :  she  told  him,  "  The  Griffon."  He  wondered  what 
she  had  been  doing  with  herself  all  these  days,  and  what  she 
meant  to  do  with  herself  during  the  rest  of  her  residence  at 
Kingston  :  she  enlarged  upon  the  river  picnics,  the  musical 
evenings,  the  archery  meetings,  and  all  the  other  pleasures  that 
had  been  and  were  to  be  hers. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  so  gay  as  Richmond  or 
Henley,  but  still  it  is  lovely :  and  I  have  got  to  know  some 
very  nice  people  :  the  Greigs  knew  everybody,  and  have 
introduced  me." 

"  I  saw  young  Gherlandao  Garibaldi  at  the  station,"  said 
Albert.  "  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  Gladstone.  So  he  has  been  down  here  too.  Have  you 
seen  very  much  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  seen  a  very  great  deal  :  he  was  quite  an 
acquisition." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  Do  you  care  for  him  so 
very  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Albert,  I  care  for  him  a  good  deal.  He  is  a  young  man 
who  will  arrive." 
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"  Well,  one  never  knows  what  may  happen  to  such  a  man. 
I  am  afraid  of  some  attempt  on  his  part  to  change  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy  into  a  republic.  At  present  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  become  too  intimate  with  him." 

"  Tell  me,  Albert,  have  you  some  design  for  coming 
here  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  received  for  you  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
Dolgorouki.  I  hope  you  will  accept  it.  He  loves  you,  and  he  is 
a  gentleman." 

"  Dolgorouki  ?     But  I  don't  love  him." 
'  You  may  not  at  present,  but  women  change  so  quickly." 

"  I  am  not  that  sort  of  woman." 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  low  room,  and  from  some 
poplars  in  the  garden  came  the  hum  of  a  flying-beetle  circling 
the  foliage.  The  little  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  had  stopped 
altogether,  and  so  there  was  no  other  noise  to  relieve  the 
oppression.  Eve  thought  of  this  interview  years  a  fterwards,  and 
remembered  that  she  had  wondered  if  Albert  must  hear  her  heart 
beating,  as  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  thundering.  She  felt,  at 
this  moment,  vaguely  conscious  of  some  impending  misfortune 
like  a  woman  in  an  old  Greek  tragedy,  Cassandra,  Clytemnestra, 
or  Antigone. 

Albert  did  not  know  what  line  to  take  :  there  was  in  her 
voice  and  manner  a  determination  that  he  had  never  noticed 
there  before  ;  and,  as  her  brother,  he  must  have  been  long 
familiar  with  both. 

He  feared  that  he  would  have  to  base  his  appeal  on  the 
ultimatum  of  Dolgorouki,  but  he  did  not  wish  it  to  come  to 
this,  much  preferring  to  bear  his  torture  alone,  than  to  tell  her 
the  story  of  the  financial  negotiations  between  himself  and  the 
Austrian.  In  his  confusion  of  mind,  he  took  a  small  ivory 
paper-knife  with  a  gold  haft,  from  the  circular  table  in  front 
of  him,  and  began  toying  with  it :  this  was  a  beautiful  piece  of 
Oriental  workmanship,  a  gem  of  cunning  labour,  that  might 
have  cut  the  papyrus  sent  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra  in  the  ages 
past,  or  opened  the  epistle  sent  by  St.  Paul  to  Festus  :  he 
commenced  pulling  the  paper-knife  with  his  fingers,  until  he 
dragged  the  haft  from  the  blade. 

"Oh,  Albert,"  cried  his  sister,  "whatever  have  you  done? 
What  shall  I  say  to  the  proprietress,  when  she  comes  back  ? 
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That  is  a  thing  that  no  money  can  replace  :  her  cousin,  a  Captain 
Peters,  brought  it  from  India,  from  the  sack  of  Delhi." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Eve  :  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
irretrievable  mischief  done.  The  blade  has  come  out  of  the 
socket,  that  is  all ;  and,  if  you  like,  I  shall  take  the  knife  to 
Elkington's,  when  I  return  to  town  to-morrow." 

She  consoled  herself  at  this,  and  asked,  "  must  you  return 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Eve,  I  really  must.    I  have  an  engagement." 

"  With  whom,  Albert  ?  " 

"  Well,  since  you  are  so  inquisitive,  with  Dolgorouki 
himself  !  " 

"  Are  you  then  so  fond  of  his  society,  Albert  ?  " 

Albert  was  tempted  to  say,  "  I  would  to  God  that  I  had 
never  met  him  !  " 

But  what  he  said  was,  "  Yes,  I  rather  like  him." 

Eve  said  nothing  to  this,  and  he  proceeded  to  enumerate 
all  the  good  points  of  Dolgorouki,  with  a  view  to  inducing  her 
to  think  seriously  over  the  matter.  But  he  seemed  to  be  fight- 
ing in  vain  against  a  rock  of  opposition,  particularly  as  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  explain  the  power  which  Dolgorouki 
had  over  him. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  this  imperious  Napoleon 
of  the  Exchange  pleading  like  this  with  a  woman,  him  who 
pretended  to  despise  women  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  world.  All  the  evening  he  continued  to  smoke,  and  she 
to  work,  viciously,  with  nothing  around  them  but  the  rustling 
trees,  and  the  insects  and  birds,  while  the  great  river,  that  the 
Roman  and  the  Druid  and  the  Kelt  and  the  Norseman  had 
watched  in  turn,  flowed  past  them  for  evermore,  past  the  little 
bungalow,  and  the  little  garden,  the  creations  of  a  day  of  the 
creatures  of  a  day.  And  at  last,  "  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the 
ravelled  sleeve  of  care  "  had  them  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FATHER  MacDonnel  was  becoming  a  more  and  more  intimate 
adviser  in  the  counsels  of  Hilda  Boroughclere,  the  more 
unhappy  the  young  woman  grew. 
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Even  as  a  patient  suffering  from  a  certain  form  of  brain 
disease  finds  a  calm  in  the  hypnotism  of  a  psychological  expert, 
so  did  she  experience  relief  from  her  agony  in  the  sympathy 
and  the  promises  of  the  priest. 

She  was  not  a  Londoner  born  ;  and  never  had  the  city  seemed 
such  a  wilderness  to  her  as  now  :  it  was  as  though  she  were  a 
foreigner.  In  the  twilight  hour,  when  the  tide  of  life  rolled 
heavily  westward,  and  the  green  and  red  lamps  shone  like 
moons  among  the  moving  masses,  she  would  stand  looking 
out  of  the  window  as  one  who  regards  another  world.  This 
maelstrom  of  humanity,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation 
debauches  itself,  in  advancing  gradually  to  its  ruin,  fascinated 
her,  but  did  not  really  inspire  her.  The  Lords,  the  blind 
beggars,  the  clergy,  the  soldiers,  the  clerks,  the  demi-mondaines 
and  the  charwomen  passed  in  a  torrent,  while  omnibus  after 
omnibus  thundered  by,  crowned  with  fluttering  newspapers, 
and  filled  with  tired  shopping  ladies  and  exhausted 
merchants.  Here  and  there  a  white  hat  or  a  helmet  attracted 
her  eye,  or  else  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Lascar  seaman  or  a 
Chinaman.  All  seemed  a  play  in  some  immense  and  sombre 
theatre,  a  play  without  a  plot.  And  then,  when  the  London 
of  travail  had  gone  west,  the  London  of  pleasure  went  east. 
Often  the  same  persons  returned,  but  whole  new  masses 
invariably  appeared,  keen  as  beasts  of  prey,  on  the  enjoyments 
of  the  night,  an  exacting,  imperious,  pampered  mob,  many  of 
whom  had,  during  the  day,  to  pamper  others  for  a  livelihood. 

\Yhen  Hilda  herself  had  been  happy,  all  these  people  seemed 
happy  too,  and  now  that  she  felt  deserted  and  miserable,  an 
awful  nightmare  seemed  to  brood  over  them,  fascinating  as 
they  were  in  their  eternal  flux. 

To  her  young  vision  the  world  had  appeared  a  sphere  of 
unutterable  possibilities,  a  plane  sloping  into  the  plane  of 
Eternity,  but  not  essentially  different  from  it,  where  Romance 
might  ultimately  gratify  its  craving.  Now,  she  began  to 
identify  it  with  that  world  which  the  early  Church  described 
as  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  His  Saints.  She  felt  as  if  she 
had  sold  her  soul  to  it,  and  was  now  reaping  her  bitter  reward. 

She  tried  to  excuse  Dolgorouki  for  his  heartlessness,  and 
to  lay  the  blame  on  herself  for  her  excessive  love  of  him  and 
all  that  of  which  he  was  the  representative,  the  things  carnal, 
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temporal,  and  fleshly  that  war  against  the  soul  and  its  belong- 
ings. Finally,  she  was  in  that  despair  that  follows  the  betrayal 
of  a  first  trust,  which  has  proved  the  making  or  the  ruin  of  so 
many  lives.  It  is  the  hour  when  the  mortal  has  to  measure 
himself  with  Destiny,  like  the  Titans  of  old  who  hesitated  not 
to  attack  Olympus. 

Father  MacDonnel  therefore  found  Hilda  in  a  condition 
favourable  to  his  projects,  when  he  came,  one  evening  about  this 
time,  to  the  house  of  her  parents  in  the  bright  terrace  off  the 
High  Street  of  Kensington. 

"  You  seem  disappointed  about  something  to-night,  Miss 
Boroughclere,"  said  he,  looking  intently  into  the  young  fair 
face  before  him. 

"  Indeed,  I  am,"  she  admitted,  without  returning  his  glance. 

"  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  can  assure  you  that,  so  far 
as  this  present  world  is  concerned,  one  can  expect  nothing  else 
than  disappointment.  What  says  the  New  Testament  ?  It 
says,  '  ye  shall  have  tribulation.'  ' 

The  acute  Anglo-Catholic  had  seen  for  some  time  past  how 
matters  lay  between  Hilda  and  Dolgorouki,  as  between  Eve 
and  Gherlandao,  and,  after  due  consideration  he  did  not  feel 
at  all  concerned  about  the  evident  falseness  of  the  Austrian  : 
Hilda  was  a  more  likely  proselyte  to  Anglo-Catholicism  than 
Eve,  while  Dolgorouki  was  a  less  important  man  than  Gherlan- 
dao :  if  something  could  be  done  to  bring  the  Italian  and  Hilda, 
who  would  soon  be  a  daughter  of  the  Church,  together  the 
dangerous  Republican  might  be  bound  with  silken  cords.  Hilda 
herself,  however,  was  to  dissipate  this  dream. 

"  I  think,  father,"  she  said,  "  that  the  times  are  the  same 
now  as  then." 

"Undoubtedly,  my  dear  lady;  in  fact  they  seem  to  grow  worse." 

She  seemed  to  pass  through  a  long  period  of  hesitation,  and 
then  handed  him  a  letter  from  Dolgorouki. 

Without  saying  a  word,  the  priest  opened  it  and  read  to 
himself  as  follows  : — 

63  Carlton  House  Quadrant, 
Wth  July,  1859. 

Dearest  Hilda, 

You  must  forgive  me  for  my  long  delay  in  coming  to  see 

you  :    the  fact  is  that  I  was  not  sure  but  that  it  would  be 
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kinder  to  stay  away,  since  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
that  can  neither  be  reasonable  nor  agreeable  in  your  eyes. 
I  wanted  to  give  you  as  little  pain  as  possible,  and  to 
defer  that  pain  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  some  things 
that  no  one  can  account  for,  in  this  world,  and  one  of  these 
things  has  happened  to  me. 

I  respect  you  still,  as  much  as  any  man  can  respect  any 
woman,  but  for  your  comfort  in  life,  as  well  as  my  own,  I 
think  it  advisable  to  terminate  our  engagement.  My  worst 
enemy  cannot  say  that  I  am  fickle,  but  lately  I  have  found, 
on  meeting  with  another  person,  that  you  and  I  have  not 
that  ultimate  affinity  with  one  another  which  we  believed. 
I  know  now  that  your  destiny  and  mine  lie  elsewhere.  I 
think  it  better  to  write  thus  frankly  than  to  have  a  miserable 
married  life,  the  result  of  a  union  from  which  the  divine 
impulse  has  altogether  gone. 

Believe  me,  yours  sorrowfully, 

LOUIS    DOLGOROUKI. 

As  the  priest  folded  up  the  letter,  after  reading  it,  Hilda 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  window 
was  open,  and  he  looked  out  into  the  balmy  night,  as  if  in  a 
very  natural  enbarrassment.  A  great  noise  came  from  the 
High  Street  of  Kensington,  which  was  just  a  few  doors  on  their 
right,  and  the  notes  of  a  military  band  rose  clear  and  high 
above  the  traffic.  The  drum  and  some  other  bass  instrument 
were  audible  long  before  the  tune  became  distinguishable.  It 
was  a  regiment  back  from  India,  who  advanced  in  their  faded 
uniforms,  amid  the  deafening  shouts  of  a  multitude  that 
gathered  numbers  continually.  The  band,  by  some  strange 
irony  of  fate,  was  playing  an  inappropriate  but  favourite 
regimental  air,  more  a  seaman's  air  than  a  soldier's,  "  The  Girl 
I  left  behind  me  ;  "  and  the  priest  could  not  help  connecting 
it  with  the  case  of  the  lady  sitting  at  his  side.  Hard  as  he  was, 
in  most  human  affairs,  he  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  certain  pity 
for  her.  He  was  about  to  turn  round  and  address  her,  when  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  leaning  over  the  sill  at  his 
elbow.  He  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  waved  it  vigorously, 
and  she  did  the  same,  although  her  eyes  were  still  wet. 

"  Why,  Miss  Hilda,"  he  said,  "  one  would  think  that  you 
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were  one  of  the  Spartan  women.    You  forget  your  own  sorrow 
so  determinedly,  to  welcome  your  countrymen." 

"  I  am  doing  this  to  take  my  mind  off  it,"  she  replied:  "the 
music  intoxicates  me  and  the  flash  of  the  steel  in  the  torchlight. 
But  when  this  is  over,  God  help  me." 

"  And  He  will,  my  dear  young  lady,  depend  on  it." 

She  waved  her  handkerchief  more  vigorously  than  before, 
and  some  of  the  soldiers  caught  sight  of  the  piece  of  white  silk 
and  waved  in  response:  then,  hysterically,  she  kissed  her  hands 
to  them,  and  the  whole  regiment,  up  to  the  subalterns,  kissed 
theirs  in  return. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  regiment  that  is  ?  "  shouted  Father 
MacDonnel  to  a  newsboy  in  the  terrace  below. 

The  boy  looked  up,  as  he  ran  past,  and  shouted  out  the  name 
of  the  regiment,  but  not  distinctly  enough  for  either  of  the  two 
to  distinguish  it  properly. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Hilda. 

"  The  something  'Fusiliers' — I  am  not  sure  what." 

By  some  strange  accident  of  Destiny,  it  was  a  regiment  with 
which  Frederick  Leclercq,  the  brother  of  the  rival  of  Hilda,  had 
come  in  contact  in  India,  only  a  few  months  before  :  a  mere 
everyday  coincidence  !  But,  considering  the  immense  size 
of  the  globe,  and  number  of  its  inhabitants,  these  everyday 
coincidences  are  remarkable  enough. 

Meanwhile,  the  noise  of  the  instruments  died  away  in  the  long 
streets  where  the  human  ocean  eddies  and  roars  continually, 
and  the  two  watchers  withdrew  their  heads,  and  returned  to 
their  places. 

"Father  MacDonnel,"  said  Hilda,  after  an  interval,  "  will 
you  do  this  for  me  ?  Will  you  go  and  see  Louis  Dolgorouki  ? 

"  Well,  if  you  desire  it,  I  shall,  though  I  fear  I  would  make 
matters  worse  instead  of  better." 

'  Then  will  you  go  immediately,  please  ?  " 

'  Yes,  if  you  prefer  that  I  should." 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  he  was  putting  on  his  hat,  he  turned 
and  said,  "  but  what  am  I  to  say  exactly  ?  " 

"  Say,"  replied  Hilda,  "  that  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  see 
him.  That  my  brain  reels.  That  I  am  too  ill  to  come  in  person, 
too  ill  in  mind.  Do  what  you  can  to  get  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision,  and  above  all,  ask  for  further  details." 
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"  But  that  is  a  very  delicate  and  unusual  commission.  I 
should  not,  besides,  like  him  to  think  that  I  learned  this  sad 
story,  in  the  confessional,  from  you." 

"  There  can  be  no  fear  of  that.  Go,  please."  And  he 
went. 

Impartial  as  he  might  have  been  in  this  case,  when  he  entered 
the  house  that  evening,  the  priest,  as  he  passed  along  the 
streets,  now  darkened,  became  more  and  more  inclined  to  be 
false  to  his  commission.  His  idea  now  was  not  so  much  one  of 
bringing  Hilda  and  Gherlandao  together,  as  of  separating  Eve 
and  Gherlandao  :  the  fortune  of  the  Leclercqs,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  a  man  like  the  Italian,  might  do  immeasurable 
harm  to  the  Roman  Church  in  Italy,  and  the  only  person  who 
seemed  capable  of  effecting  this  separation  was  Louis  Dol- 
gorouki :  the  third  person  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Dolgorouki 
was,  of  course,  Eve. 

Spasms  of  pain  crossed  the  face  of  the  priest  as  the  man  of 
honour  struggled  with  the  ecclesiastic  within  him.  He  stopped, 
and  decided  that  he  would  fix  on  one  course  or  the  other,  before 
a  large  omnibus  with  a  red  lamp,  which  approached,  should  over- 
take him  :  the  omnibus  never  overtook  him,  but  passed  down 
a  side  street  :  then,  again,  he  fixed  a  time-limit  for  himself,  and, 
when,  that  time-limit  was  over,  found  himself  again  undecided. 
Finally,  when  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  Carlton  House  Quadrant, 
he  agreed  with  himself  that  he  would  be  justified  in  the  highest 
interests  in  breaking  his  promise  in  the  spirit,  while  keeping 
it,  if  possible,  in  the  letter  :  only  a  man  with  whom  ecclesias- 
ticism  had  replaced  Christian  morality  and  even  common 
honour,  could  have  determined  on  such  a  step  :  but  MacDonnel 
had  become  just  such  a  man.  He  was  introduced  by  a  slovenly 
housekeeper,  and  found  himself  in  a  neat  but  small  sitting- 
room  looking  out  upon  the  quadrant.  Dolgorouki  was  lying 
on  the  sofa,  in  a  rich  smoking-jacket,  and  rose  at  the  noise  of 
the  door.  One  good  feature  in  MacDonnel's  character  was  his 
hatred  of  sloth  and  sensuality,  and  his  mind  revolted  at  the 
evident  signs  of  both.  The  Austrian's  face,  rendered  somehow 
more  offensive  by  its  long  Piccadilly  weepers,  betrayed  a 
former  night  of  debauch  :  a  woman's  slipper  lay  on  the  mantel- 
piece ;  and  the  odour  of  a  tiny  burning  cone  mingled  with 
that  of  raw  spirits.  Everything  in  the  room  had  been  of 
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Oriental  splendour,  but  was  now  faded,  and  greasy  with  spots 
of  wine  and  tobacco  juice. 

The  two  men  had  met  often  at  the  house  in  Leicester  Square, 
and  Dolgorouki  addressed  his  visitor  frankly  and  politely, 
while  inwardly  grateful  that  he  had  not  arrived  an  hour  before, 
when  he  might  have  found  neither  the  scene  nor  the  company 
agreeable  to  his  ecclesiastic  taste. 

"  Father  MacDonnel,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

Father  MacDonnel  thought  that  it  must  have  been,  or  else 
the  broken  bottle  on  the  carpet  would  have  been  removed. 
However  he  was  as  blind. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  captain,"  he  answered.  "  Yet  I 
fear  you  will  find  me  rather  a  depressing  visitor,  before  we  part." 

"  What  then  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  Austrian,  motioning 
the  priest  to  a  chair  near  the  tiny  charcoal  fire  that  was  kept 
burning  all  the  year. 

MacDonnel  did  not  answer  immediately,  his  mind  searching 
for  an  exact  line  of  diplomacy. 

Meanwhile  the  little  ormulu  clock  under  its  glass  shade  ticked 
vehemently,  and  a  miserable  fly  buzzed  in  its  agony  upon 
the  glass  saucer  of  one  of  the  gasoliers.  Dolgorouki  stared  first 
at  the  priest  and  then  into  a  large  mirror  let  into  one  ot  the 
walls,  conscious  and  apparently  proud  of  his  appearance. 

As  he  stared  into  the  mirror,  MacDonnel,  in  his  turn,  watched 
him  with  that  keen  observation  common  to  churchmen  of  all 
cloths  :  he  read  in  the  face  of  the  Austrian  that  the  latter  had 
been  trying  to  drown  in  dissipation  a  series  of  unpleasant 
thoughts,  but  whether  these  unpleasant  thoughts  had  been 
merely  the  natural  ones  that  accompany  the  painful  business 
of  giving  a  woman  her  "  conge,"  or  had  their  source  in  a  genuine 
repentance  for  his  unfaithfulness,  the  priest  could  not  decide. 

"  I  come,"  he  said  at  last, "  with  a  commission  from  one  of  my 
people,  I  might  almost  say,  one  of  my  penitents,  to  you.  She 
is  in  no  fit  state  to  come  herself,  and  has  insisted  on  my  re- 
presenting her,  although  the  business  is  not  one  that  can  be 
congenial  to  any  man.  I  refer  to  Miss  Hilda  Boroughclere." 

"  What  !  she  has  sent  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  She  has  :  and  there  is  your  letter  as  a  proof,  if  necessary." 

Dolgorouki  made  as  if  to  snatch  the  letter  out  of  the  hand 
that  held  it,  and  then  drew  back,  as  if  to  show  that  he  took 
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the  word  of  the  priest,  as  one  gentleman  takes  the  word  of 
another. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,"  proceeded  MacDonnel  in 
his  gentlest  voice  :  "  remember  that  I  am  only  a  servant." 
He  emphasized  the  word  "  servant,"  by  casting  his  eyes 
to  the  ground,  and  making  a  deprecating  gesture  with  his 
hands. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  for  us  both,"  said  Dolgorouki 
equivocally,  "  if  we  had  never  met.  Do  you  think  my  letter 
has  caused  her  much  suffering  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal,  I  should  say.  What  could  you  expect  ? 
Indeed,  a  very  great  deal." 

"  It  has,  do  you  say  ?  Now  I  am  sorry  for  that,  very  sorry." 
And  then  he  added,  "  there  are  things  said  and  done  in  this 
world  that  cannot  be  recalled, — never,  never  recalled." 

"  But  other  things  can." 

"  Eh,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  mean  anything  special." 

But  Dolgorouki  was  a  diplomatist  too.  "  Then  what  are 
you  here  for  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Are  you  here  to  beg  me  to 
reconsider  my  decision  ?  "  The  priest  naturally  hesitated. 
He  certainly  was  not  here  to  do  the  thing  that  he  meant  to  do. 
He  now  pretended  that  he  was  hurt  at  the  tone  employed  by 
the  other,  and  made  no  reply.  The  escape  into  silence  is  a 
very  common  one,  and  has  been,  from  the  man  without  the 
wedding-garment  onwards. 

"  If  that  was  her  idea,"  said  Dolgorouki,  as  if  talking  to 
himself,  "  she  would  have  come  in  person." 

"  What  if  she  could  not  ?  suggested  the  priest. 

'  Then  she  is  ill  ?  " 

"  111  in  mind  and  in  soul,  and,  by  this  time,  in  body  as  well." 

"  I  did  not  think  she  would  have  taken  it  so  seriously." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  women,  sir." 

"  O,  pardon  me,  but  I  know  them  only  too  well." 

The  priest  glanced  at  the  slipper  lying  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  but  not  the  right  sort  of  women." 

Dolgorouki  was  by  this  time  seriously  disturbed,  and  showed 
signs  of  considerable  discomfort.  But  the  priest  thought  that 
he  could  read  beneath  those  signs  a  determination  to  keep 
to  the  terms  of  the  letter  :  the  man's  heart  appeared  to  be 
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granite.  So  MacDonnel  considered  it  safe  to  go  through  the 
form  of  keeping  his  promise  to  Hilda  and  said, 

"  Will  you  not  reconsider  your  decision  ?  "  The  other  made 
no  instant  reply,  but  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  chamber 
hurriedly,  as  if  driven  by  springs,  looking  every  now  and  then 
out  of  the  window  into  the  dark  quadrant  over  which  the 
summer  moon  had  not  yet  risen. 

"Will  you  not  reconsider  your  decision  ?"  said  the  priest  again. 
He  expected  the  answer,  "No,"  but  here  he  was  disappointed. 

"  Does  she  put  that  question  ?  "  he  demanded,  in  a  voice 
that  showed  that  he  was  relenting. 

MacDonnel  felt  angry  with  himself  for  having  gone  too  far, 
and  sought  an  immediate  way  of  escape.  '  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  that  question  and  another." 

"  And  the  other  ?  " 

"  She  wants  details." 

"  Details  of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  the  third  person  mentioned  in  your  letter.  That  was 
the  important  thing.  '  Above  all,'  she  said,  '  ask  for  details  ' 

Dolgorouki,  as  the  priest  had  calculated,  immediately  became 
jealous  that  the  mind  of  Hilda  occupied  itself  more  with  her 
rival  than  with  the  loss  of  himself. 

"  She  wants  to  know  more  about  the  third  person  ?  "  asked 
Dolgorouki. 

"  What  woman  would  not  ?  "  replied  the  priest. 

"  Then,"  said  Dolgorouki,  "if  I  had  simply  decided  to 
remain  a  bachelor,  and  there  was  no  question  of  a  truer  affinity, 
she  would  not  have  been  so  concerned  ?  " 

The  priest  avoided  telling  a  verbal  lie,  by  shrugging  his 
shoulders  :  it  was  indeed  fortunate  for  him  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  of  colossal  vanity,  to  whose  selfishness  there  was 
no  bottom. 

Just  as  Father  MacDonnel  had  encouraged  a  reconciliation, 
when  he  thought  that  Dolgorouki  would  not  hear  of  it,  so  now 
he  discouraged  the  idea,  when  he  thought  that  Dolgorouki 
was  favourable  to  it.  This  discouragement  was  now  complete. 
There  was  a  long  pause  in  the  chamber,  and  then  the  Austrian 
said,  "  Tell  me,  father,  what  you  think." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  priest,  "  that  you  ought  to  answer  both 
questions." 
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His  voice  was  passive,  but  his  manner  said,  "  you  are  right 
to  break  with  her  once  and  for  all." 

"Let  me  ask  a  question  first,"  said  Dolgorouki.  "Do  you 
think  it  is  wounded  self-love  that  tortures  her,  rather  than  the 
loss  of  me  ?  " 

The  priest  lied.      '  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  is." 

"  Well,"  said  Dolgorouki,  "  I  answer  her  first  question 
gently  in  the  negative.  As  to  the  second  question,  I  do  not 
answer  it  at  all,  as  I  am  sure  she  knows  everything:  the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  so  it  is  with  love." 

When  Father  MacDonnel  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Austrian  calling  to  him  to  come  back. 
"  He  has  changed  already,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  but  he  will 
change  again." 

And  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  as  though  he  were  deaf. 

Dolgorouki,  returning  to  his  sitting-room,  threw  himself  on 
his  sofa,  in  a  strange  state  of  hesitation.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
after  he  had  smoked  a  cigarette,  "  I  am  just  as  glad  that  he 
didn't  hear  me  :  for  I  should  certainly  have  betrayed  lamentable 
weakness  :  yes,  things  are  better  as  they  stand." 

The  priest  had  acted  skilfully  :  with  the  slightest  turn  of 
language,  he  might  have  caused  Dolgorouki,  who  had  really  been 
repenting  for  his  behaviour  in  the  matter  of  the  two  women, 
rush  out  into  the  street,  and  drive  furiously  to  the  house  of 
Hilda.  Alas,  he  had  practically  stood  by,  and  seen  a  woman's 
heart  broken. 

CHAPTER  V. 

NEXT  morning  Albert  telegraphed  for  Dolgorouki  to  come  down 
to  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  the  invitation  was  eagerly 
accepted. 

At  one  o'clock  Albert  met  his  guest  at  the  station,  and  drove 
him  out  in  the  trap.  "  I  thought  this  better,"  he  said,  "  than 
going  up  to  town  to  meet  you,  as  we  had  agreed  :  far  nicer  to 
talk  in  the  fresh  air  than  in  foul." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dolgorouki,  "  but  what  does  she  say  ?  " 

"  Alas,  she  remains  obstinate,  although  I  did  all  that  I 
could." 

"  Did  you  mention  the  vital  reason  ?  "  asked  Dolgorouki. 
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"  No,  and  unless  you  are  mad,  you  will  not  mention  it 
either.  Do  you  want  to  marry  a  woman  that  hates  you  ?  " 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  the  other  thoughtfully, 
"  but  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"  Take  a  more  diplomatic  way.  In  the  meantime,  guard 
yourself  carefully,  when  you  meet  her.  Attract  her,  as  much 
as  you  can,  by  your  courtesy  and  your  delicacy,  and  do  not 
appear  arrogant." 

All  through  the  long  summer  day  the  Austrian  tried  to  follow 
this  advice,  doing  his  best  to  suppress  everything  that 
characterises  the  lover  in  the  presence  of  his  ideal.  They  spent 
the  afternoon  on  the  river,  and  arrived  at  the  bungalow  in  the 
evening,  tired  and  sunburnt.  Eve  and  Dolgorouki  retired  early, 
while  Albert,  who  seemed  made  of  steel,  said  that  he  would 
read  a  novel  first. 

Instead  of  reading  a  novel,  however,  he  was  studying  a 
time-table,  and  making  some  alterations  in  his  dress. 

At  half -past  ten,  when  all  the  house  was  quiet  and  dark,  he 
let  himself  softly  out  at  the  front  door,  and  hastened  to  the 
railway  station,  where  he  entered  the  late  train  for  London. 

Next  morning  Dolgorouki,  looking  out  of  his  window,  saw 
Eve  walking  hastily  about  the  garden,  not  sauntering,  as  many 
people  do  before  breakfast.  He  finished  his  toilet,  and  joined 
her,  but  without  any  apparent  hurry.  Knocking  at  Albert's 
door  as  he  passed,  he  got  no  reply,  to  his  astonishment.  Eve 
scarcely  answered  his  salutation,  but  said,  "  I  am  looking  for 
my  brother,  Captain  Dolgorouki,  and  can't  imagine  where  he 
has  got  to.  He  is  up  for  a  certainty,  and  surely  must  be  some- 
where about."  She  might  have  added  that  his  bed  had  never 
been  slept  in. 

"  You  know,"  she  went  on,  "he  does  such  strange  things 
sometimes,  and  has  been  so  troubled  about  business  matters 
lately.  Something  terrible  may  have  happened." 

The  Austrian  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and 
then  upon  Eve's  face. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  don't  suggest  that.  But  he  may  have 
walked  in  his  sleep." 

It  was  half -past  nine  o'clock,  and  they  waited  till  nearly 
eleven  before  breakfasting,  such  was  their  anxiety.  They  had 
gone  up  and  down  the  riverside,  all  in  vain,  and  were  faint  with 
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hunger.  If  she  had  not  been  so  exhausted,  Eve  would,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  have  breakfasted  at  the  hotel. 

The  maid  brought  in  the  coffee  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  :  she 
seemed  to  be  as  much  alarmed  as  her  mistress  and  Dolgorouki, 
and  inclined  to  favour  the  theory  that  Albert  had  been  drowned 
in  a  somnambulistic  fit  :  she  remembered  a  previous  occasion 
on  which  he  had  walked  in  his  sleep  and  nearly  fallen  downstairs. 

Just  as  they  were  finishing  breakfast  in  an  awkward  silence, 
Albert  himself,  accompanied  by  Gherlandao  Garibaldi, 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  walk. 

Albert  had  found  Gherlandao  in  his  rooms,  where  he  had 
called  for  him,  late  the  previous  night,  and  had  asked  him  to 
run  down  to  Kingston  with  him  next  morning  :  he  had  rightly 
seen,  after  consultation  with  Dolgorouki,  and  with  Eve  herself, 
that  the  main  stumbling-block  in.  the  way  of  a  union  between 
his  sister  and  the  Austrian  was  Gherlandao  :  once  turn 
Gherlandao  away  from  Eve,  and  all  would  be  simplified. 

And  now  he  carried  his  plan  into  execution.  He  preceded 
Gherlandao  by  some  steps  on  the  path,  and  then  suddenly 
stopped  in  front  of  the  dining-room  window,  as  if  aghast.  The 
Italian  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  Eve  and  Dolgorouki 
at  breakfast,  to  his  horror  and  astonishment  :  he  looked  at 
Albert,  who  had  turned  round,  and  on  Albert's  face  he  saw  an 
embarrassed  look,  which  the  latter  assumed  to  deceive  him.  A 
few  minutes  later,  they  entered  the  dining-room  together. 

Dolgorouki,  who  suspected  some  deep  plan  on  the  part  of 
Albert,  glanced  at  him  in  an  interrogative  way,  but  Albert 
merely  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Dolgorouki,  I  hope  you  are  being  well 
attended  to  "  and  to  Eve  he  added,  "  well,  sister,  you  might 
ring  for  two  cups  and  saucers  :  I  have  brought  our  friend 
Garibaldi." 

Eve  tried  to  recover  herself,  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  then  he  is 
staying  at  the  '  Griffon  ' 

"  No,"  said  the  Italian,  "  I  have  come  from  town." 

"  Then  you  two  met  this  morning,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,"  said  Gherlandao,  "  we  met  last  night  in  my  rooms 
in  Cursitor  Street." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Dolgorouki,  "  you  went  up  by  a  late 
train  last  night.  I  wish  you  had  let  us  know,  for  we  have  been 
searching  everywhere  for  you." 
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"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Albert,  as  if  he  were  hurriedly  jumping  at 
an  explanation,  "  I  took  a  sudden  thought  to  go  up  last  night  : 
I  had  forgotten  some  affairs."  He  turned  to  Gherlandao  and 
added,  "Excuse  my  not  telling  you,  but  I  have  been  staying 
here,  and  disappeared  last  night  after  the  household  had  retired." 

The  maid  came  in  with  two  extra  cups  and  saucers,  and  he 
asked  her  if  she  had  not  heard  him  coming  out  of  the  dining- 
room  at  a  late  hour.  "  No,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  "  I  saw  you 
smoking  about  ten,  and  I  didn't  see  you  after  that  time."  The 
girl  seemed  alarmed  at  Albert's  tone,  as  Albert  had  intended 
her  to  be,  and  Gherlandao  thought  that  she  was  lying.  In  fact 
Albert  succeeded  in  creating  the  impression  that  Eve  had 
invited  Dolgorouki  down,  that  he  (Albert)  was  just  as  much 
surprised  at  finding  the  two  as  Gherlandao  himself,  and  that 
he  was  now  collaborating  with  them  in  an  attempt  to  save  a 
delicate  situation  by  pretending  that  he  had  invited  Dol- 
gorouki and  had  been  staying  here  himself,  until  a  midnight 
whim  took  him  to  London.  In  other  words,  the  truth  seemed 
a  lie  to  Gherlandao,  even  as  it  was  meant  to  seem. 

Eve  began  chatting  gaily,  and  reproving  her  brother. 

"  My  dear  Albert,"  she  said,  "  you  must  never  do  such  a 
thing  again,  on  any  account.  We  might  have  been  dragging 
the  river  for  you  ;  but  apart  from  that,  you  see  what  an  awkward 
situation  you  put  us  in  before  Signor  Gherlandao.  But  no 
doubt  you  had  explained  matters." 

"  As  I  said  before,  I  am  sorry  that  I  forgot  to  do  that." 

Eve  asked  Garibaldi  if  he  would  have  some  more  tea,  but 
he  refused  with  a  studied  courtesy,  and  a  dull  gleam  of  anger 
in  his  eyes.  Soon  afterwards,  Dolgorouki  and  Albert  lit  cigars, 
and  Eve  strolled  out  into  the  garden.  She  had  not  gone  very 
far,  before  the  Italian  was  at  her  side.  "  Well,  my  dear  boy  ?  " 
she  asked  nervously. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  it  has  come  to  this.  I 
loved  you,  and  I  thought  that  you  loved  me,  but  now  all  that 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  You  must  be  on  very  affectionate  terms 
with  Mr.  Dolgorouki  before  you  asked  him  to  stay  here." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  insulted,"  said  Eve. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  do  not  insult  you.  I  believe  you  spotless 
and  stainless  as  you  always  were.  Only  I  say  that  you  love  me 
no  longer,  but  Dolgorouki." 
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"  That  is  not  true.  I  do  not  love  him.  And  it  was  Albert 
that  brought  him  here." 

"  Then  why  did  not  Albert  mention  it  as  we  travelled  ?  " 

"  Heaven  only  knows,"  said  Eve,  "  I  wish  he  had.  I  somehow 
suspect  that  Dolgorouki  has  some  power  over  my  brother,  and 
that  he  has  engaged  him  in  a  conspiracy.  I  cannot  account 
for  his  silence,  Albert's  silence,  in  any  other  way." 

"  And  I,  mademoiselle,  cannot  bring  myself  to  account  for 
it  in  that  way.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  en- 
gagement, which  will  doubtless  soon  be  made  public  ;  accept 
my  promises  of  silence  ;  and  allow  me  to  say  good-bye."  He 
raised  his  hat,  took  his  little  bag  from  the  porch,  and  was  gone 
as  quickly  as  he  had  come.  Eve  had  given  him  a  haughty 
dismissal,  but  as  she  followed  his  slim  figure  with  her  gaze, 
down  the  avenue  of  thin  poplars,  she  felt  the  tears  spring  to 
her  eyes  and  her  whole  brain  reel. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Albert,  who  had  seen  the  parting,  came 
running  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  up  to  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Simply  this.  That  your  absurd  conduct  last  night  has 
cost  me  the  respect  of  Gherlandao.  He  has  gone  off  in  a  fit  of 
anger." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.  But  if  he  is  such  a  firebrand 
as  all  that,  you  are  well  quit  of  him.  But  I  tell  you  what,  Eve, 
you  have  been  seen  this  morning  with  Dolgorouki,  and  you 
know  how  gossip  arises  and  spreads.  In  our  circle  it  is  easy 
to  ruin  a  reputation,  especially  that  of  an  innocent  person.  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry  for  my  mad  conduct.  But  I  see  only  one 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  You  must  marry  Dolgorouki,  just 
as  I  have  all  along  intended." 

"  There  !  "  cried  Eve,  "  I  was  sure  of  it.  This  affair  is  the 
result  of  plans  laid  by  Dolgorouki  and  yourself." 

"  Dolgorouki  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Could  you  not  see 
that  by  his  face  this  morning.  Has  his  conduct  not  been 
honourable  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  I  admit." 

"  Then  why  do  you  accuse  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  withdrawing  my  accusation  of  him,  I  yet  accuse  you. 
In  some  way  it  is  you  that  have  brought  this  about.  Any  sane 
man,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  knocked  at  my  door, 
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and  said,  '  Eve,  I'm  off  to  town/  and  then  I  should  have  gone 
to  the  hotel.  But  you  sneaked  away  like  a  burglar,  and,  worse 
still,  never  told  Gherlandao  either  that  you  had  been  here  at 
all  or  that  Dolgorouki  was  here.  Supposing  Dolgorouki  to 
have  had  no  share  in  this  plot,  you  have  done  him  a  gross 
injury,  Gherlandao  a  gross  injury,  and  me  a  grosser  injury  still." 

A  scene  ensued  between  brother  and  sister,  in  which  the 
former  denied  all  attempt  at  a  plot  to  force  Eve  into  matrimony, 
while  the  latter  roundly  refused  to  marry  Dolgorouki,  let  gossip 
say  what  it  might.  Albert  then  rejoined  the  Austrian,  while 
Eve  went  sorrowfully  into  her  room,  and  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

Consoled  as  she  was  by  the  fact  of  her  innocence,  she  was 
yet  unable  to  bear  the  idea  that  people  would  talk  lightly  of 
her,  as  they  probably  would,  whether  Gherlandao  held  his 
peace  or  not  ;  and,  above  all  she  was  tortured  by  the  loss  of 
her  lover.  She  opened  a  small  French  Testament,  and  read 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  the  words,  "  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes."  She  immediately  began  to  wish 
that  she  were  in  this  blessed  other  wrorld,  this  glorious  "  Outre- 
Tombe,"  so  different  from  that  of  Chateaubriand,  with  all 
these  cares  and  libels  forgotten,  "  like  a  tale  that  is  told,"  or 
to  use  the  words  of  the  "  Philoctetes,"  "  like  a  pillar  of  smoke 
sucked  up." 

A  storm  of  rain  suddenly  broke  over  the  little  garden,  and, 
lulled  by  the  roar  of  the  drops  among  the  foliage,  Eve  fell 
asleep,  and  lay  thus,  till  the  hour  for  luncheon. 

As  these  events  were  happening  at  Kingston-on-Thames, 
Hilda  Boroughclere  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Convent  and 
Retreat  of  the  Five  Wounds,  a  high  Anglican  establishment  in 
the  Commercial  Road  in  London.  She  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Superior  of  the  establishment  by  Father  MacDonnel,  and 
had  visited  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  East  End  at  her 
request  in  company  with  some  of  the  sisters. 

The  Society  of  the  Five  Wounds,  meaning  the  Five  Wounds 
of  Jesus,  was  supposed  to  be  ripe  for  transition  to  the  Roman 
Communion,  like  many  other  societies  at  that  time.  But,  as 
the  Vatican  had  not  yet  given  the  signal,  it  remained  Anglican. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  religious  institutions  only  become 
corrupt  when  they  have  lasted  a  long  time :  so  that  these  Neo- 
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Catholic  bodies  do  not  as  a  rule  deserve  the  libels  levelled 
against  them  by  rabid  Protestant  orators  and  pamphleteers: 
they  are  far  less  corrupt  than  the  Church  whose  foundations 
they  copy  ;  for  they  start  fresh,  with  history  to  guide  them,  and 
are  surrounded  by  a  liberal  atmosphere  :  indeed,  the  Roman 
Church  herself  always  appears  at  her  best  in  countries  where  she 
is  surrounded  by  this  liberal  atmosphere  :  here  the  presence  of 
hostile  forces  makes  her  jealous  to  preserve  a  high  moral  and 
intellectual  standpoint,  as  though  to  give  them  the  lie,  and 
under  persecution  she  is  splendid  :  truly,  she  was  never  so 
great  as  beneath  the  scourge  of  Domitian,  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Robespierre. 

The  establishment  in  Commercial  Road,  as  its  name  implied, 
not  only  accommodated  a  number  of  permanent  sisters,  but 
a  great  many  ladies  who  came  and  went,  using  it  as  a  retreat, 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  from  whom  the  permanent 
sisterhood,  and  the  postulates,  were  generally  recruited. 

The  building  was  like  a  small  inn  or  court,  a  quadrangle, 
with  rooms  all  round,  and  a  garden,  both  inside  the  quadrangle, 
and  beyond  it.  On  this  afternoon  a  number  of  nuns  were  sitting 
in  the  central  garden,  with  children  beside  them,  to  whom  they 
were  teaching  botany  after  a  fashion,  while  the  Superior  was 
in  the  garden  beyond,  quite  alone. 

Hilda  left  her  cab  at  the  pavement  outside,  and  passed 
through  a  low  door  in  the  further  wall  of  the  square.  In  a 
somewhat  badly  kept  wilderness  of  flowers  she  saw  a  tall  grey 
figure  strolling  up  and  down.  "  Sister  Douglas,"  she  said 
quietly. 

The  Superior,  the  descendant  of  an  old  Scottish  house  that 
had  always  held  aloof  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  Established 
by  Law,  turned  and  met  her.  The  two  embraced  joyously. 

For  months  past  the  good  woman  had  had  great  hopes  of 
Hilda,  as  of  a  brand  that  might  be  plucked  from  the  burning, 
if  only  the  marriage  with  Dolgorouki,  who  was  held  to  be  a 
virtual  atheist,  could  be  broken  off.  And  now  she  had  her 
heart's  desire  :  this  beautiful  girl,  so  full  of  charms  that  might 
make  her  a  queen  in  the  great  outer  world,  which  the  Superior 
believed  to  be  ruled  by  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  was  about  to 
consecrate  herself  to  Catholic  works. 

"  Something  is  wrong  with  you,  my  child.    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Hilda,  "  very  far  wrong.  Will  you  let  me  become 
a  postulant  ?  " 

The  Superior,  who  knew  how  young  women,  upon  being 
disappointed  in  affairs  of  love,  rush  into  the  arms  of  the 
Church  when  they  have  no  proper  vocation,  answered  quietly 
but  firmly,  "  Not  at  present.  Come  into  retreat  for  six  months, 
and  then  you  may  become  one  :  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
consider  these  things." 

"  Then  can  I  come  into  retreat  to-day  ?  " 

The  Superior  went  through  the  low  archway,  and  called  to 
a  sister  in  the  other  garden,  "  Sister  Anne." 

Sister  Anne,  a  young  woman  of  fresh  and  almost  florid 
appearance,  appeared  in  the  inner  garden  immediately,  and 
the  Superior,  taking  her  up  to  where  Hilda  stood,  said : 
"Miss  Boroughclere  wants  to  come  into  retreat  immediately. 
Can  we  accommodate  her  ?  " 

'  Yes,  I  think  we  can." 

"  From  to-day  ?  " 

"  From  to-day.  How  pleased  we  shall  all  be,  Miss  Borough- 
clere, to  have  you  with  us." 

Sister  Anne  and  Hilda  had  seen  some  of  the  worst  slums  of 
London  together,  places  at  whose  threshold  even  the  police 
hesitated. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Superior,  "  have  you  brought  your  things 
with  you  ?  " 

A  few  minutes  later  the  cab  was  dismissed  and  Hilda  became 
the  tenant  of  a  tidy  room  looking  out  upon  the  quadrangle. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  was  to  find  a  convent  like  this,  with 
its  air  of  mediaevalism,  within  the  reach  of  the  roar  of  the 
Commercial  Road,  where  people  pass  to  and  from  the  great 
ships  that  girdle  an  awakening  planet  with  the  belt  of  steam 
and  iron  ! 

The  original  use  of  the  building  was  lost  in  mystery  :  it  was 
said  to  have  been  erected  for  some  Jesuits  who  fled  from  France 
during  the  war  between  Henri  Quatre  and  the  League :  but 
this  seems  rather  improbable  :  another  tradition  refers  it  to 
some  Dominicans,  who  were  turned  out  of  it  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  England.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a  rye- 
house  and  brewery,  and  was  occupied  by  printers  and  book- 
binders from  1801  to  1835,  when  the  influence  of  the  Anglo- 
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Catholic  Revival  in  Oxford  caused  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Society.  One  really  never  knows  what  may  exist  in  London, 
behind  the  walls  that  confine  one  to  the  streets  :  orchards, 
statues,  and  Roman  baths  are  from  time  to  time  discovered 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  great  metropolis.  So  this  convent  is 
perhaps  not  so  much  of  an  anomaly  after  all. 

As  for  Father  MacDonnel,  he  soon  heard  of  Hilda's  retreat, 
and  was  at  first  annoyed,  having  hoped  for  a  union  between 
her  and  Gherlandao  :  but  afterwards  he  grew  pleased,  because 
a  possible  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Dolgorouki  was  removed, 
and  the  latter  was  free  to  separate  Eve  and  her  fortune  from 
the  Italian  and  his  dangerous  schemes,  or,  at  least,  free  to 
make  the  attempt,  without  a  scandal  arising  because  of  Hilda. 
Albert  and  the  priest,  with  very  different  motives,  were  engaged 
upon  the  same  business. 


PART  III. 
A  SPECULATOR'S  WATERLOO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  symptoms  that  had  been  threatening  Albert  for  some  time 
came  to  a  head  one  Sunday.  He  had  been  eating  sparely  and 
drinking  moderately,  otherwise  things  would  have  been 
critical  much  sooner  :  but,  as  it  was,  he  was  exceedingly  ill. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  complained  that, 
although  he  saw  no  actual  illusion,  he  felt  continually  as  though 
some  person  slipped  through  doors  just  behind  him,  or  dis- 
appeared round  the  edge  of  them  just  in  front  of  him  :  some- 
thing black  seemed  always  vanishing  round  corners  :  further, 
he  saw  the  lights  as  from  a  lustre  more  persistently  than  when 
he  had  consulted  Dr.  Brenner,  and,  on  attempting  to  doze, 
was  startled  as  though  by  a  voice  calling  him.  At  luncheon, 
the  maid  had  forgotten  to  give  him  a  fishfork,  and  somehow 
when  he  made  to  demand  one,  he  either  could  not  remember 
or  could  not  pronounce  the  name  of  the  article,  for  some 
considerable  time.  Shortly  after  two,  he  began  to  talk 
awkwardly,  but  with  precision,  like  a  young  school-child  or 
a  foreigner.  He  seemed  literally  to  be  spelling  silently. 

Clo tilde  said  something  about  a  doctor,  but  at  this  he 
became  very  angry,  saying,  like  Voltaire,  that  doctors  put 
drugs,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  into  bodies  of  which  they 
knew  less. 

However,  he  was  unconscious  at  midnight,  and  a  well-known 
specialist  was  summoned,  who  shook  his  head  when  he  heard 
the  history  of  the  patient.  "  Yet,"  said  he,  "  he  ought  to 
recover  :  only  he  must  never  work  more  than  four  hours  a  day 
after  this:  in  fact,  I  should  suggest  that  he  gave  up  the  branch 
here,  and  content  himself  with  assisting  in  the  office  at 
New  Orleans." 

"  Has  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  then  ?  "  demanded 
Clotilde. 
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"  Something  uncommonly  like  it,"  was  the  reply ;  "  as 
severe  a  warning,  that  is  for  a  warning,  as  one  could  have." 

"Ah,"  said  Clotilde,  "  there  is  something  fatal  in  that  room  : 
his  uncle  died  there,  and  I  have  felt  uncomfortable  sleeping 
in  it  ever  since." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  rejoined  the  great  physician,  "  you  must 
not  give  way  to  such  an  idea  :  someone  has  died  in  half  the 
rooms  in  London,  for  that  matter.  No  bed,  no  room,  no  country 
need  be  fatal  to  the  man  who  leads  a  healthy,  natural  life, 
while  he  who  does  not  is  always  under  sentence  of  death." 

"And  yet,doctor,it  is  hard  to  flag  in  the  race  at  twenty-nine." 

"  Yes,  it  is  hard,  and  he  will  find  it  almost  impossible  :  but 
there  is  no  alternative  between  this,  and  permanent  invalid- 
hood  or  death — most  probably  death.  Tell  me,  now,  has  he 
no  interest  in  life  outside  of  the  Exchange  and  the  Bank  ? 
What  about  music,  yachting,  painting,  even  science  ?  " 

"  Alas,  he  does  not  really  care  for  any  of  them  :  though  Eve 
has  got  him  to  take  some  interest  in  music.  His  position  must 
be  desperate,  for  he  is  killing  himself  with  work,  and  yet, 
when  he  is  idle,  he  frets  himself  to  death  because  he  is  not 
working." 

"  What  about  literature  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  only  reads  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
Professor  Cairnes,  Lloyd's  Register,  and  things  of  the  same 
type, — I  mean  to  say  dealing  with  money  and  affairs." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  his  mind,  beyond  finance,  of  which  to 
make  a  new  interest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  Secession  Cause  in  America ;  he  is  keen  for 
Secession,  and  has  the  Southern  Democrat  sent  him  every 
fortnight." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "  Ah,"  he  rejoined,  "  if  that  is 
the  case,  he  will  soon  get  plenty  to  interest  him,  and  to  excite 
him.  But  he  must  not  be  excited.  I  want  a  spare  interest 
for  him,  which  will  not  excite  him." 

"  But  I  fear,  doctor,  you  have  no  idea  of  his  fiery  tem- 
perament :  he  seems  to  burn  like  an  explosive,  a  substance 
that  must  flare  up  or  be  extinguished." 

"  My  dear  lady,  I  understand  perfectly.  I  could  name  many 
similar  persons  to  you,  who  have  nevertheless  schooled  them- 
selves to  live  a  quiet  but  enjoyable  existence." 
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With  these  words  the  physician  concluded,  except  for  giving 
a  few  necessary  directions  to  the  nurse. 

The  attack  did  not  prove  fatal,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week 
Albert  was  able  to  be  wheeled  into  the  library,  where  he 
received  the  congratulations  of  numerous  callers.  Eve  came 
up  from  Kingston  to  help  to  nurse  him,  reading  aloud  to  him 
whenever  it  was  permitted,  although  her  own  heart  felt  like 
lead.  She  was  afraid  that  Dolgorouki  would  call,  and  anxiously 
listened  for  his  voice  when  the  door-bell  rang  :  but  apparently 
he  thought  it  more  delicate  to  stay  away  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Gherlandao  had  not  been  much  considered  during  these  days, 
by  Albert  :  but  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  received 
in  London  on  the  13th  July,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  into 
his  mind.  He  supposed  that  his  mission  in  London  would  now 
be  at  an  end,  and  that  he  would  return  immediately  to  Italy. 

One  morning  he  said  to  Eve,  "  Gherlandao  has  probably 
left  London  by  now  :  in  any  case  I  doubt  if  we  should  have 
had  much  of  his  society." 

Eve  looked  very  sad,  on  hearing  these  words,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  What,"  said  Albert,  "  do  you  regret  him  so  much — a  man 
that  has  such  a  low  opinion  of  you,  as  he  seems  to  have  ?  " 

"  That  is  your  fault,"  she  answered,  "but  I  do  regret  him." 

Albert  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  then  raised  himself  on 
his  cushions.  "  Listen,"  he  cried  at  length.  "  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  of  the  most  vital  importance.  You  misjudge 
Dolgorouki  if  you  think  that  he  conspired  with  me  to  force 
you  into  a  marriage  by  compromising  you :  you  misjudge  him 
altogether.  He  is  a  sound  man  ;  not  perhaps  the  hero  of  your 
dreams — women  never  meet  the  hero  of  their  dreams — but  a 
sound  man.  As  a  husband,  a  man  to  live  with  in  a  workaday 
world  like  this,  he  is  far  superior  to  an  Italian  revolutionary. 
For  you  must  not  plume  yourself  on  the  results  of  Villafranca. 
Villafranca  is  the  division  between  Napoleon  the  Third  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  chestnuts  that  General  Garibaldi  has 
pulled  out  of  the  fire.  Men  like  Mazzini  and  the  General  will 
no  more  be  at  ease  in  a  kingdom  of  Italy  than  in  an  empire  of 
Austria  :  it  is  a  Republic  they  want,  and  a  Republic  they  will 
have,  or  perish  on  the  scaffold  :  personally  I  think  the  chances 
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are  in  favour  of  the  scaffold :  to-day  the  General  and  his  nephew 
are  crowned  with  laurels  :  to-morrow  they  will  be  in  prison. 
Whereas  Dolgorouki,  although  he  is  on  the  losing  side  at 
present,  is  safe  :  he  will  yet  have  an  Embassy." 

"  In  fact,  Albert,  you  still  plead  the  cause  of  Dolgorouki  ?  " 

"  Assuredly.  I  am  still  a  young  man,  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  I  cannot  have  a  long  life  :  therefore  I  am  anxious  to  provide 
for  your  future — I  intend  by  that  your  social  future — and  I 
do  not  see  how  I  could  do  it  better.  Father  has  written  from 
New  Orleans,  and  encloses  a  letter  for  you,  in  which  he  advises 
you  to  make  the  match  :  he  remarks  that  Dolgorouki  was  much 
esteemed  by  Uncle  George."  There  was  a  long  silence,  while 
Eve  read  the  enclosure. 

"  Finally,"  said  Albert,  when  she  had  folded  the  paper 
again,  "  this  marriage  will  do  a  great  deal  for  the  firm,  and  a 
great  deal  for  me.  I  want  to  win  Dolgorouki  over  " 

"  You  talk  as  if  he  were  your  enemy." 

"  Not  at  all.  But,  to  be  frank  with  you,  he  is  deep  in  our 
secrets,  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  make  him  one  of 
ourselves." 

"  But  I  do  not  love  him." 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  you  do  not  dislike  him  so  much  as  you 
did,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  no." 

'  Well,  and  he  loves  you.    Don't  you  believe  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  don't  you  think  he  would  treat  you  well  ?  " 

"  I  don't  doubt  it." 

"  Then  will  you  not  consent  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  No,  Albert." 

The  invalid  seemed  to  feel  a  spasm  of  pain,  for  he  lay  back 
on  his  cushions,  and  gasped. 

"  Are  you  worse,  Albert  ?  "  demanded  Eve  with  tender 
sympathy. 

"Yes,"  he  said  very  faintly.    "Yes,  it  looks  like  the — end." 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  drew  her  head  down  beside  his  own, 
and  whispered  with  great  difficulty,  thinking  over  his  words 
in  his  former  childish  manner,  "Eve,  if  I  recover  from  this, 
I  shall  be  a  ruined  man. — Probably  we  shall  all  be  ruined  men." 

"  Why  ?     How  ?  "  she  demanded  softly. 
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"  Because,"  he  faltered,  "  because — of  the  Austrian  Loan. 
The  Austrians  have  been  fighing  the  French  with  money  which 
I  was  procuring  for  them  all  the  time,  in  the  name  of  the  firm  ; — 
and  most  of  us  are  French  subjects  still.  What  will  become  of 
Uncle  Victor  in  Paris  ?  What  will  become  of  the  rest  of  us  ?  " 

"  But  why  did  Uncle  Victor  and  father  do  this  ?  "  asked  Eve, 
thunderstruck. 

"  They  did  not.  It  was  I  who  did  it,  as  I  needed  a  high 
interest  to  make  up  for  what  I  sank  in  Mexico.  I  did  not  see 
it  in  the  same  light  then  :  the  fact  is — I  signed  their  names 
too." 

He  felt  that  she  was  very  angry,  and  began  to  weep  like  an 
infant  :  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  this  weeping  softened  her  in 
a  moment  :  immediately  she  was  holding  an  ice  bandage  to 
his  brow,  and  repeating  soothing  phrases. 

"  And  how  will  people  know  about  this  ?  "  she  asked  after 
a  pause. 

"  The  payee — on  behalf  of  Austria — will — tell — them." 

"  Who  is  the  payee  ?  " 

"  Dolgorouki  !  " 

"  And  does  he  actually  know  that  you  forg —  signed  the 
other  names  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure.  If  he  does — then  I  am  branded  as  a  forger: 
if  he  does  not, — we  are  all  branded  as  traitors." 

"  Well,  under  any  circumstances,  father  and  uncle  Victor 
will  deny  the  authenticity  of  their  signatures :  therefore, 
Albert,  you  may  as  well  admit  the  whole  thing  to  Dolgorouki, 
if  he  does  not  know  it." 

"  But  see — Eve,  if  you  married  Dolgorouki,  the  affair  need 
never  be  published, — and  therefore — never  explained." 

She  remained  silent,  and  he  proceeded,  "  he  loves  you  so 
much  that  if  he  loses  you  he  will  go  mad  with  jealousy,  and  a 
jealous  man  cannot  be  depended  on." 

She  continued  silent,  and  again  he  proceeded,  "  My  honour, 
the  honour  of  my  father,  the  honour  of  us  all,  the  credit  of  the 
firm, — and  therefore  the  savings, — perhaps  even  the  lives— of 
thousands  of  people  are  at  stake.  Will  you  not— think  over 
his  offer  ?  " 

"  But,  Albert,  if  you  admit  these  signatures,  I  do  not  see 
that  all  this  would  be  so." 
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"  Well,  Eve,  but  my  honour  ?  Would  you  have  me  a  ruined 
man  ?  " 

"  Not  if  I  could  help  it." 

"  And  you  can  help  it.  Yes,  you  can  help  it.  See,  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  die  before  the  end  of  the  year,  or  lose  my 
reason  :  if  one  of  these  things  were  to  happen,  people  might 
say  of  me  what  they  would.  And  I  shall  write  a  letter  that 
will  free  the  others  from  blame,  to  be  published,  if  necessary,  in 
either  event.  But  while  I  am  alive  and  sane  I  cannot  face  the 
exposure, — no,  I  cannot." 

Again  he  began  to  weep  like  a  child,  and  the  sound  of  this 
sobbing  of  a  man,  always  a  dreadful  thing  to  hear,  moved  his 
sister  more  than  tongue  can  express.  She  had  seen,  in  spite 
of  his  words,  that  he  expected  to  live  a  long  time  yet,  and  she 
felt  that  the  chance  of  his  decease  or  complete  paralysis  prior 
to  her  marriage  was  small :  but,  nevertheless,  with  her  great 
heart  of  a  woman,  she  took  pity  on  Albert,  and  so  gave  herself 
as  his  sacrifice. 

"  Do  you  think  that  my  marriage  with  Dolgorouki  is  really 
the  only  thing  that  will  save  you,  short  of  death  ?  "  she 
demanded  finally. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it — too  sure,"  he  answered  faintly. 

"  Well,  then,  I  take  pen  and  paper  immediately,  and  accept 
his  proposal,  with  an  engagement  of  six  months,  but  on  one 
condition." 

"  Thank  you,  sister, — thank  you,  more  than  speech  can, 
And  the  condition  ?  " 

"  It  is  that  you  write  to  Gherlandao  and  inform  him  of  the 
real  facts  of  your  plot  to  force  matters  on,  and  to  separate  him 
and  myself,  at  Kingston.  Though  I  may  not  marry  him,  yet  I 
love  him  still,  and  he  must  not  go  away  misjudging  me  :  he 
must  believe  in  me  to  the  end,  and  I  must  see  him  once  more." 

"  Well,"  said  Albert,  "  I  shall  fulfil  your  condition,  if 
Gherlandao  can  yet  be  found.  Now  kiss  me,  Eve,  for  you  have 
done  what  no  woman,  not  even  Clotilde  would  have  done  for 
me,  and,  possibly,  what  no  woman  would  have  done  for  any 
man.  Yet  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy,  for  you  deserve  it." 

The  great  bronze  clock  ticked  on  the  mantelpiece,  reminding 
the  listeners  of  the  passage  of  time,  as  Eve  wrote  her  letter 
carefully  and  slowly,  in  that  great  room  with  its  dingy  windows. 
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its  dark  carpets,  its  smoked  oak  furnishings,  and  its  carafe 
of  yellow  tepid  water, — a  room  like  the  cousulting-room  of 
a  great  but  antiquated  surgeon.  Albert  had  spoken  his  last 
sentences  without  a  pause,  and  was  too  exhausted  at  present 
to  write  to  Gherlandao.  He  lay  back  on  his  cushions  with  a  new 
ice  bandage  on  his  brow,  and  tried  to  quiet  his  conscience,  and 
his  brain  at  the  same  time,  while  enjoying  complete  physical 
rest.  One  terrible  load  at  all  events  was  off  his  mind,  and  he 
knew  that  while  he  lived,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  living,  no 
dreadful  gulf  would  be  opened  between  his  family  and  himself, 
and  no  one  lay  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  say,  "  Traitor  ! 
forger  !  " 

By  the  curious  action  of  Providence,  at  this  very  moment 
Frederick,  the  disgraced  and  lost  brother  of  these  two,  was 
leaving  India :  he  was  sailing  down  the  Hooghly ,  watching  the 
huge  liners — huge  for  that  date — and  the  tall  white  troopships, 
on  either  side  of  him,  and  wondering  what  his  brothers  and 
sister  were  doing  now. 

It  was  the  hour  of  dusk  there.  Far  in  front  of  him  was  a 
Pharos,  and  the  red  beams  of  it  illuminated  the  shark-haunted 
firth,  like  those  of  a  planet,  immense  and  terrible,  that  had 
approached  our  own.  For  the  last  time  he  heard  the  prayer 
of  the  Hindoos,  from  the  river,  where  they  floated  their  tiny 
lamps. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WHEN  Gherlandao  had  left  Kingston-on-Thames  on  that  fatal 
day,  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  of  mind  of  the  most 
unenviable  character.  The  whole  of  life,  as  it  lay  before  him, 
seemed  to  be  empty,  void  of  promise,  and  something  rather  to 
escape  than  to  cherish.  Of  late  he  had  been  absorbed  in  Eve 
and  her  love,  more  than  in  his  political  schemes  :  thoughts  of 
Villafranca  and  its  results  paled  before  the  dream  of  her  ;  and 
now  that  that  dream  was  removed,  the  intoxications  of  the 
combat  for  liberty  returned  not 

He  determined  to  return  to  Italy  immediately,  and  promised 
himself  that  he  would  be  on  the  sea  to-morrow. 

But  on  getting  out  at  the  terminus,  along  with  the  few  other 
passengers  that  there  were,  he  dropped  his  cigarette-case 
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between  the  platform  and  the  carriages,  and  began  to  try  and 
recover  it.  His  compartment  was  near  the  van,  and  the  guard 
coming  out  obligingly  assisted  him.  The  portrait  of  Gherlandao 
was  constantly  in  the  papers  at  that  time,  when  Britain  went 
mad  over  the  Italian  conflict  for  liberty,  and  the  guard,  seeing 
him  pretty  constantly  on  the  line,  had  been  only  too  proud  to 
show  him  little  attentions.  "  Back  to  town  already,  sir  ?  " 
he  asked  smilingly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gherlandao  pleasantly,  "  I  return  to  Italy  to- 
morrow." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Garibaldi,  I  am  proud  to  have  carried  you  in  my 
train." 

Gherlandao  gave  him  something,  when  the  cigarette-case 
had  been  fished  up,  and  said,  "  Yet  doubtless  the  Company  has 
many  better  customers." 

"  Well,  sir,  Kingston  is  beginning  to  get  a  big  place,  and  a 
lot  travels  up  and  down  :  I'm  a  native  of  the  place,  and  I  like 
to  see  it  flourish  and  flourish  it  will.  Why,  the  Home 
Secretary's  building  a  place  down  there,  and  Mr.  Rothschild  : 
and  then  there's  Mr.  Leclercq,  the  American  banker :  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  builds  one  :  he  came  up  to  town  last 
night  late, — and,  why,  it  was  him  that  was  with  you  to-day  !  " 

Gherlandao  left  the  station  in  a  state  of  remorse.  He  had 
thrown  away  his  happiness,  because  of  his  jealousy  of  Dol- 
gorouki.  How  mad  of  him  to  suppose  that  Eve  had  invited  the 
Austrian  down,  against  Albert's  wishes,  when  all  the  time  it 
really  was  Albert  who  had  invited  him  against  Eve's  wishes  ! 
To  think  that  he  could  not  see  her  at  table  in  her  own  house 
with  a  friend  of  the  family,  without  his  Southern  passion 
flaming  up  !  His  impulse  was  to  return  and  fling  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  then  to  apologize  to  Albert  for  having  doubted 
his  word.  But  shame  prevented  him,  and  he  could  not  bring 
himself  even  to  call  upon  Clotilde,  as  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  converse  with  her,  without  giving  some  explanation  of  his 
conduct. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  return  to  Italy,  as  he  intended,  but 
remained  from  day  to  day  in  London,  apparently  trying  to 
summon  up  his  courage  to  see  Eve  and  Albert  again. 

The  news  of  Villafranca  reached  him  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  July,  and  a  number  of  the  Italian  colony  having  come  to 
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see  him,  he  read  the  cablegram  to  them,  and  invited  them  to 
supper  with  him  the  following  night  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  But 
that  supper  never  took  place. 

The  afternoon  of  the  13th  was,  of  course,  the  afternoon 
on  which  he  received  the  letter  of  Albert,  a  long,  painful, 
explanatory,  and  yet  proud  letter,  which  ended  by  telling  him 
that  Eve  and  Dolgorouki  were  to  be  married,  of  the  former's 
own  volition,  but  that  he  (Gherlandao)  would  be  expected  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  guests  agreed  to  defer  their  banquet,  and 
Gherlandao,  in  a  strange  state  of  mind,  drove  to  Leicester 
Square. 

Miserable  as  he  was,  he  had  dressed  with  unusual  precision, 
like  an  old  Jacobite  nobleman  going  to  execution,  and  his  face 
looked  handsome,  though  extremely  pale.  The  boy  in  buttons 
told  him  that  Mr.  Leclercq  was  much  too  ill  to  see  him,  but 
that  Miss  Leclercq  awaited  him  in  the  drawing-room. 

Thankful  not  to  have  to  trust  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Albert,  he  yet  trembled  all  over  at  the  approach  of  this  interview 
with  Eve,  in  which  he  should  hear  Heaven  only  knew  what. 

When  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  he  imagined  at  first  that 
she  was  not  yet  there,  and  that  the  boy  was  wrong  :  then,  all 
of  a  sudden,  he  heard  a  movement  near  the  window,  and  knew 
that  she  was  out  on  the  little  balcony.  This  balcony  was  an 
innovation  of  Albert's,  and  was  reached  by  the  central  window 
of  the  three  that  illuminated  the  "  salon,"  immense,  beautiful, 
and  a  little  Oriental :  this  window  had,  of  course,  been  turned 
into  a  French  window,  and  half  of  it  now  stood  open. 

Lovely  at  all  times,  Eve  looked  especially  lovely  to-night : 
a  wave  of  intense  heat  that  was  passing  over  the  south  of 
England  during  that  week  had  driven  her  to  put  on  the  lightest 
and  most  indecisive  draperies  :  indeed,  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  appear  cloud-like,  with  hazy  laces,  and  breezy  fluttering 
pennons  :  as  she  rose  and  returned  his  salutation,  she  had  all 
the  softness  of  outline  found  in  a  water-colour  drawing,  and 
the  state  of  the  light  no  doubt  contributed  to  this  effort. 

"  Please  speak  in  French,"  he  said,  after  she  had  welcomed 
him  in  English  ;  "  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  English  to-night." 
And,  accordingly,  French  was  the  language  that  they  used. 

"  First  of  all,"  he  began,  "  let  me  ask  your  pardon  for  having 
insulted  you  :  I  looked  upon  you  as  my  property,  almost,  so 
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that  for  you  to  be  seen  alone  with  that  other  meant  to  my  mad 
brain  that  you  were  disloyal :  I  thought  we  had  surprised  a 
secret  rival  to  myself,  and — 

"  Stop  !  "  she  said  suddenly,  with  a  commanding  gesture  ; 
"  Stop  !  say  not  another  word  of  what  you  were  going  to  say. 
Ask  no  pardon  :  it  is  I  who  must  ask  yours  !  " 

"  Well,"  he  demanded,  "  speak  on." 

'  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  demand  your  pardon  :  as  you  know 
now,  I  do  not  demand  it  for  being  unfaithful,  for  I  never  was 
unfaithful  to  you.  I  am  not  unfaithful  yet,  and  I  shall  never 
be  unfaithful,  as  long  as  I  live.  I  demand  your  pardon  for 
being  about  to  give  you  up,  as  Albert's  letter  says  that  I 
should." 

"  But  if  you  give  me  up,  how  are  you  faithful  ?  " 

"  Faithful  in  soul." 

"  And  why  do  you  give  me  up,  for  a  man  whom  you  love 
less  ?  " 

"  Because  I  must." 

"  Your  brother  compels  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  His  letter  says  I  do  it  of  my  own  volition  :  and 
that  is  the  truth." 

"  But  why  must  you  ?  On  account  of  a  few  gossips  and  liars 
at  Kingston  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  Albert's  silly  scheme  has  not  affected  my 
attitude  either  to  you  or  to  Dolgorouki.  I  have  never  feared 
scandal.  Depend  upon  it,  if  a  woman  fears  scandal,  she  is 
not  really  innocent :  she  must  at  least  be  guilty  in  intent." 

"  Then  why  must  you  ?  " 

"  Will  you  promise  me  on  your  word  of  honour  not  to  repeat 
it?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  because  the  whole  fortune  of  our  house  and  of 
thousands  of  our  clients  depends  on  securing  Dolgorouki  to 
ourselves, — 

He  did  not  let  her  finish  her  sentence,  but  asked  sharply, 

"  And  you  are  the  only  price  that  he  will  accept  ?  " 
'  Yes." 

"  And,"  he  rejoined,  "  the  root  of  the  whole  affair  is  the 
Austrian  Loan.  You  ask  me  not  to  repeat  something  which 
I  have  known  for  a  long  time." 
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"  And  what  more  do  you  know  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  know  that  your  brother  almost  to  a  certainty  signed  the 
names  of  his  partners,  when  he  completed  the  negotiations." 

"  Great  goodness  !    Is  it  possible  that  you  know  all  ?  " 

"Ah,  then  he  did  it  for  a  certainty,"  he  said,  watching  her 
face. 

"  Gherlandao,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  at  your  mercy.  I  cannot 
go  back,  and  I  cannot  go  forward.  You  also,  have  the  power 
to  compel  me  to  do  your  will,  unless,  indeed,  Albert  should 
die, — but  then  I  should  be  yours  without  compulsion.  Which- 
ever way  I  go,  Albert  is  a  ruined  man,  possibly  a  prisoner." 

"  Then,"  said  Gherlandao,  "  if  he  is  thus  a  ruined  man  in 
any  case,  why  do  you  not  choose  me  whom  you  love,  in  pre- 
ference to  Dolgorouki,  whom  you  do  not  love  ?  " 

The  question  was  a  reasonable  one,  but  her  answer  came 
with  surprising  rapidity. 

"  Because,  if  you  were  to  force  me  to  an  issue,  I  should  love 
you  as  little." 

He  felt  the  strength  of  this  reply,  but  rejoined,  "Yet  why, 
since  I  am  devoured  by  my  passion  for  you,  shall  I  not  do  as 
Dolgorouki  would  do  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  my  ideal  man,  of  whom 
I  shall  hold  the  image  continually  in  my  mind." 

"  Whereas  Dolgorouki — ?  " 

"  Let  us  not  say,"  she  said  pleadingly. 

"  And  yet — and  yet — to  think  that  you  are  at  my  mercy  !  " 

She  turned  away  her  face,  and  regarded  the  square  beneath, 
from  between  two  masses  of  climbers  to  which  Chinese  lanterns 
were  fixed.  There  was  an  unusual  bustle  to-night,  and  the 
cause  of  it  was  the  passage  of  one  of  the  newly  formed  volunteer 
regiments,  in  their  vandyked  caps  and  knickerbockers.  The 
band,  between  the  first  and  second  parties,  began  to  play  an 
American  minstrel  air,  at  that  time  very  popular,  and  many  of 
the  people  took  up  the  refrain. 

"  Carry  me  back  to  Ole  Tennessee, 
Dere  let  me  lib  and  die, 
Among  de  fields  ob  de  yellow,  yellow  corn, 
When  de  bloom  is  on  de  rye  !  " 

Long  after  the  regiment  and  the  band  had  passed  away,  the 
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two  could  hear  a  recurring  shout  of — •"  Carry  me  back  "  and 
then  a  confused  noise  again.  Years  later,  tears  would  spring 
to  their  eyes  at  the  sound  of  that  air. 

At  last  she  turned  and  said,  "  I  know  well  that  I  am," 
referring  to  his  words  "  you  are  at  my  mercy  !  "  Then  she 
added,  "  but  I  know  that,  if  you  love  me,  your  mercy  cannot 
fail  !  " 

"  And  I  know  it  too,"  he  replied.  "  But  I  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  merciful  to  you  in  the  end,  to  withhold 
this  mercy  now." 

She  thought  of  the  long,  formal,  dreary,  even  intolerable 
years  ahead  of  her  with  Dolgorouki,  and  shuddered. 

"  Perhaps  it  would,  Gherlandao — but  not  to  Albert,  nor  to 
those  whom  his  fall  would  ruin.  You  have  no  idea  how  feeble 
he  is  already  !  An  old  man  at  twenty-nine  !  And  God  only 
can  tell  what  he  would  have  been  by  now,  had  this  cloud  not 
been  lifted  from  him.  What  ?  Must  I  plead  with  you  also 
for  him  ?  You  are  certainly  making  an  immense  sacrifice,  a 
sacrifice  altogether  rare  among  our  selfish  race  ;  but  what  about 
me  ?  What  about  my  sacrifice  ?  Do  you  know  that  I  suffer 
more  in  surrendering  you,  than  you  in  surrendering  me  ?  " 

He  caught  her  in  a  passionate  embrace,  and  murmured  all 
sorts  of  mad  words,  such  as  are  reserved  for  partings  that 
cannot  be  avoided.  He  nearly  determined  to  cast  his  honour 
to  the  winds,  at  the  touch  of  the  blonde  hair.  He  would 
willingly  have  held  her  so  for  an  eternity  :  indeed,  he  would 
rather  have  stood  with  her,  thus,  on  a  sinking  vessel,  than 
never  have  embraced  her  at  all.  And  now  it  was  only  her 
urgent  fear  of  observation  from  the  street  that  caused  him  to 
cease. 

The  final  rays  of  the  sunset  had  just  died  from  off  the  high 
roofs  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  and  from  off  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  distance,  but  a  greenish  glow  took  their 
place  :  many  faces  seemed  to  be  turned  to  the  west,  as  if  in 
surprise  and  admiration  :  it  was  the  Zodiacal  light,  that 
trembled  above  the  great,  majestic,  wicked  city,  like  a  flame 
from  a  universe  of  which  man  has  no  conception. 

He  was  about  to  embrace  her  a  second  time,  but  she  drew 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  balcony,  and  said,  in  her  soft 
French,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  non,  non,  c'est  fini,  c'est 
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fini,  c'est  fini  !  "  blowing  kisses  to  him  as  though  he  were  far 
away  from  her. 

He  thought  to  himself,  how  this  woman,  who  loved  her 
brother  so  well,  would  have  loved  himself  as  her  husband,  and 
shivered  at  the  thought  of  this  final  parting,  for  it  was  safer 
that  it  should  be  a  final  parting. 

"  So,  Eve,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  there  is  no  chance  of  happiness 
for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  trust  there  is,"  she  replied.  Just  then,  from  a 
boarding-house  across  the  old-fashioned  square,  came  the 
sound  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  sung  entirely  by  men's  voices  : 
it  was  some  Frenchmen  celebrating  their  fete  of  July,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Magenta,  Solferino,  and  Villafranca,  at  the  same 
time.  As  Eve  saw  this  man  beside  her,  crushed  and  paralysed 
for  the  present,  while  she  heard  the  noise  of  the  singers, 
it  occurred  to  her  to  compare  him  with  the  French  nation, 
capable  of  such  descents  and  such  recoveries. 

"Listen,"  she  added,  "Hear  these  Frenchmen  sing:  they  are 
as  joyous  as  one  can  be  :  and  yet,  probably,  there  is  one  among 
them  who  remembers  Waterloo,  and  once  despaired  of  his 
country  :  how  often  has  it  seemed  as  if  the  hordes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Russian,  and  the  Teuton  would  wipe  her  name  from 
the  book  of  nations  !  And  how  often  has  she  risen  again  ! 
And  why  not  the  soul  of  man?  Why  not  you,  Gherlandao? 
Why  should  you  not  learn  to  live  without  me,  and  without 
many  other  things  that  you  desire,  and  rise  from  the  ashes  of 
the  past  ?  " 

"  You  are  eloquent,"  he  said  gloomily,  "  but  that  is  not 
enough  for  me.  I  wonder  if  Providence  will  not  aid  us.  Dol- 
gorouki  may  not  live  so  long  !  One  never  knows." 

"  No,  Gherlandao.  But  the  only  hope  is  in  my  interval  of 
engagement, — a  six  months'  engagement.  My  poor  brother 
may  not  live  six  months.  And  then — the  world  might  do  its 
worst,  and  I  should  be  free  !  " 

"  Free  !  "  he  repeated.  "  It  is  a  grand  word  !  But  it  is  not 
in  our  vocabulary  at  present  !  "  And  then  ensued  the  last 
scene  of  all,  the  ultimate  farewell  that  comes  to  every  human 
being,  in  one  connection  or  another,  at  least  once  in  life.  The 
silken  draperies  and  the  laces  twined  themselves  about  his 
neck,  as  her  arms  encircled  it,  in  the  scented  twilight  of  the 
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drawing-room.  It  was  a  scene  by  expressing  which  language 
can  only  vex,  so  great  was  the  agony  of  it,  watched  only  by  the 
bronze  statuettes  of  gods  who  grin.  Brave  and  faithful  to  the 
last,  she  tried  to  restrain  her  tears  until  he  was  gone,  and  blew 
kisses  to  him  as  he  descended  the  stairs  :  but  when  the  heavy 
front  door  shut,  she  broke  down  completely. 

Gherlandao  passed  down  the  pavement,  and  then  proceeded 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  square.  The  night,  earlier  in 
London  than  in  the  North  of  Britain,  had  even  now  fallen, 
and  all  the  world  of  the  demi-monde  was  astir,  while  the 
vehicles  rattled,  and  a  smell  of  cookery  came  from  every  area, 
although  London  is  supposed  to  evacuate  itself  about  this 
time. 

He  wondered  what  his  comrades  would  be  doing  to-night, 
now  that  they  were  disappointed  of  their  banquet.  And, 
longing  to  drown  his  burning  thought,  he  went  to  listen  beneath 
the  window  whence  the  "  Marseillaise  "  proceeded.  The  song 
began  again  and  again,  and,  as  he  listened,  he  reflected,  like 
Eve,  upon  that  marvellous  vitality  that  Agincourt  and  Rosbach 
could  not  touch. 

Truly,  he  reflected,  as  in  times  past,  so  in  times  to  come  ! 
Always  a  resurrection  !  In  the  darkest  hour  of  history,  when 
the  enemies  of  the  nation  pour  in  like  a  river,  when  philosophers 
who  regard  her  exclaim,  "  a  nation  that  dies  !  "  when  her 
fleets  are  among  the  weeds  of  the  ocean,  and  her  merchandise 
rots  in  her  ports,  when  her  very  vines  wither  amid  the  stench 
of  carnage,  and  her  colonies  appear  the  prey  of  younger 
peoples,  when  nothing  seems  to  inspire  the  poets  of  her  capital 
but  the  basest  curiosities  of  sex,  and  no  name  is  left  that  can 
raise  a  cheer, — even  then,  the  land  of  Saint  Louis  and  Marshal 
Luxembourg,  of  Saint-Simon  and  Victor  Hugo,  will  awaken, 
and  some  faithful  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  will 
prepare  to  measure  themselves  with  the  new  commonwealths 
beyond  the  sea,  St.  Gene  vie  ve  and  all  angels  will  hover  over 
Paris,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  ascend  from  the  tomb  of  the 
Invalides,  and  the  genius  of  France  advance  her  arms  from  the 
cloud,  with  a  terrible  and  menacing  gesture  ! 

And  now  Gherlandao,  as  he  passed  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
careless  of  being  annihilated  by  the  traffic  that  roared  round 
him  with  the  noise  of  a  discharge  of  artillery,  decided  that  he 
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would  leave  for  home  to-morrow,  and  wondered  if  he  could 
compensate  himself  for  his  immeasureable  loss,  in  some 
infinitesimal  degree,  by  the  sight  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Italy, 
now  aflame  with  joy,  and  the  blue  hills  where  the  Caesars  loved 
to  go  in  the  summer. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ALBERT  had  not  long  returned  to  business,  confining  himself 
faithfully  enough  to  his  four  hours  a  day,  when  he  began  to 
fear  not  only  that  the  loan  would  not  be  repaid  within  the 
stipulated  time,  but  that  the  interest  would  not  come  in  as 
arranged.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  first  half  of  the  interest 
was  to  be  received  in  October,  and  the  second  half  along  with 
the  capital.  But  so  frightful  was  the  state  of  things  in  Austria 
that  the  agents  of  that  country  could  do  little.  Had  the  loan 
been  an  open  one,  Albert  might  have  appealed  to  the  British 
or  the  French  Government,  but,  as  it  stood,  that  was  what  he 
dared  not  do,  and  the  payees  knew  it. 

Dolgorouki,  it  is  true,  showed  genuine  concern  in  the  matter, 
and  promised  a  final  supplementary  interest  :  but  that,  Albert 
felt,  would  be  of  little  use,  for  the  damage  would  be  done  before 
the  ultimate  repayment.  To  begin  with,  he  had  sunk  much  of 
the  money  of  the  firm  in  Mexico,  in  financing  the  tottering 
Government  of  that  distracted  country:  and  to  use  a  betting 
phrase,  "  he  had  backed  the  wrong  horse,"  and  should  rather 
have  lent  to  the  party  of  revolution  :  it  was  certain  that  that 
party  would  have  paid  him  well,  and  equally  certain  that, 
when  they  gained  the  mastery  they  would  repudiate  a  debt 
created  by  their  tyrants  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  tham.  It 
was  to  satisfy  the  wretched  subscribers  of  this  Mexican  loan, 
who  included  among  their  number  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  widows  of  clergymen,  and  thousands 
of  retired  officers,  as  well  as  milliners,  old  Government  clerks, 
school-mistresses,  and  struggling  barristers, — it  was  to  satisfy 
them  that  he  had  accepted  the  tempting  bait  of  Dolgorouki. 
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His  idea  was  that,  by  taking  interest  for  the  Austrian  Loan  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  interest  due  to  the  subscribers  of  it, 
he  could  pay  off  his  Mexican  subscribers,  and  his  Austrian 
subscribers,  and  put  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  firm  simul- 
taneously :  the  Mexican  subscribers  received  a  much  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  the  Austrian  ones,  about  a  half  less,  and 
representing  the  amount  of  money  due  to  him  by  the  Austrian 
Government  by  the  number  4,  the  Austrian  subscribers  would 
have  2,  the  Mexican  1,  and  the  firm  1. 

This  was  a  Napoleonic  movement,  the  sort  of  thing  to  delight 
the  heart  of  the  great  Corsican  himself, — to  receive  from  one 
set  of  people,  and  pay  off  a  second  set,  before  a  third  set 
arrived  with  claims,  and,  had  Albert  received  just  treatment 
from  the  foreign  powers  with  whom  he  dealt,  it  would  have 
succeeded  :  it  would  have  been  the  campaign  of  the  Aube 
and  Seine  over  again,  that  campaign  in  which  Napoleon 
turned  the  tables  on  the  Allies  for  the  last  time  :  but  he 
did  not  receive  just  treatment,  and  so  it  was  Waterloo  over 
again. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Friendship,"  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  his  essays,  remarks,  "It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what 
Commineus  observeth  of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the 
Hardy;  namely,  that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with 
none  ;  and  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him  most. 
Whereupon  he  goeth  on  and  sayeth  that  towards  his  latter 
time  that  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little  perish  his  under- 
standing." And  like  many  of  the  sayings  of  Bacon,  this  fits 
a  modern  case  as  well  as  an  ancient  one.  Albert  was  as  in- 
communicative as  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy,  and,  whether  the 
reasons  for  this  were  just  ones  or  not,  that  "  assuredly  did 
impair  and  a  little  perish  his  understanding." 

In  this  particular  case,  he  had  to  be  secret  even  with  his 
family,  because  he  had  been  deceiving  them  :  yet,  secrecy  all 
round  was  part  of  his  whole  line  of  business  :  and  now  the 
multitude  of  his  secrets  was  proving  more  than  he  could  bear. 
He  had  far  too  great  a  contempt,  like  Napoleon,  for  the 
intellectual  power  of  the  female  sex  ;  and,  whatever  be  the 
truth  in  the  statement,  made  on  new  evidence,  that  a  woman's 
influence  led  to  certain  checks  being  put  upon  the  manoeuvres 
of  Napoleon  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  assuredly  the  sympathy 
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and  acuteness  of  a  woman  like  Clotilde  would  have  assisted 
Albert,  and  perhaps  even  delivered  him.  But  it  was  only  in 
his  sleep  that  she  saw  into  his  overwhelmed  brain. 

For  in  his  sleep  he  talked  from  night  to  night,  letting  out 
sufficient  of  what  was  troubling  him  to  vex  Clotilde  exceedingly, 
but  not  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  comprehend.  But  Eve,  like 
Glamis,  murdered  sleep, — Eve  and  her  martyrdom,  the 
assassination  of  her  heart  which  had  been  committed  for  the 
sake  of  Albert :  she  stood  before  him  in  his  dreams,  a  pale 
\veeping  figure,  as  he  often  saw  her  in  reality,  until,  in  the 
mornings,  his  conscience  tortured  him  exceedingly. 

But,  like  a  man  on  the  middle  of  a  precipice,  he  could  neither 
go  back  nor  forward  :  he  sacrificed  the  life,  as  he  would  have 
sacrificed  the  honour,  of  his  sister,  to  save  himself  and  countless 
others  from  ruin,  and  now  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  in  a 
way  to  lose  what  he  sought  to  save. 

The  household  had  spent  the  late  summer  in  Scotland,  in 
Nairnshire,  and  Albert,  while  away,  had  tried  to  shut  off  his 
correspondence  from  himself,  but  without  success.  A  few 
letters  and  telegrams  had  been  let  slide  from  the  London 
office,  and  a  mighty  torrent  had  poured  in  before  he  came 
south  again.  At  first  they  had  gone  to  Inverness,  but,  Albert, 
tiring  of  Inverness,  they  had  visited  Banff,  and,  he  tiring  of 
Banff,  they  had  gone  on  to  Nairn,  where  they  took  a  large 
villa,  the  huge  hotels  of  the  present  day  not  being  in  existence. 
But,  tiring  of  Nairn  too,  he  had  hurried  the  household  home  to 
town,  before  the  end  of  September. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  there  was  a  great  rush  of 
"  Mexican  "  subscribers  on  the  bank,  and,  to  save  a  panic,  he 
was  compelled  to  borrow  at  an  enormous  rate  from 
Weldtheimer  &  Co., — since  formed  into  the  London  and 
Transpacific  Association,  Ltd.  And  all  day  long,  strings  of 
people  arrived  in  all  manner  of  ways,  in  hansoms,  in  four- 
wheelers,  on  omnibuses,  and  on  foot,  mostly  on  foot,  and 
thronged  the  steps,  in  their  efforts  to  enter :  the  traffic 
had  to  be  diverted  by  the  police  into  a  side  street,  vain 
attempts  having  been  made  to  form  the  crowd  into  an  ordinary 
queue. 

Albert  had  first  sent  the  receipts  of  the  Mexican  Government 
— if  it  was  indeed  a  Government  now — and  their  promissory 
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note,  to  Weldtheimer,  as  a  security.  Representing  the  interest 
due  to  the  subscribers  by  the  number  1,  the  Government  owed 
him  2  :  he  promised  Weldtheimer  1/2,  in  this  case,  6  per  cent. 
Weldtheimer  senior,  old  James  Weldtheimer,  laughed  at  these 
precious  papers,  and  added  that,  even  if  they  had  been  worth 
anything,  six  per  cent,  would  never  do.  Albert  then  brought 
forward  as  security  the  Carolinan  Cotton  Stock  belonging  to 
the  firm.  Weldtheimer  laughed  at  this  too, — "  gun-cotton 
stock,"  he  called  it,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  hold  it  too  long 
in  your  hand.  So,  Albert,  in  despair,  produced  some  securities, 
which  it  had  been  agreed  should  not  be  borrowed  upon,  except 
by  consent  of  two  out  of  the  three  partners,  and  signed  his 
father's  name  for  the  second  time. 

Twice  a  forger  !  For  one  so  naturally  honourable  as  Albert 
had  been,  this  was  a  downfall  !  It  shows  how  a  man,  by  the 
mere  love  of  what  Bacon  calls  "  affairs,"  even  though  it  be 
with  no  miserly  intent,  may  be  led  on  at  a  pace  of  whose 
rapidity  and  increase  his  mind  can  form  no  previous  conception, 
to  commit  moral  defaults  at  which,  in  his  young  days,  or  even 
a  few  weeks  sooner,  he  would  have  shuddered.  His  creed  at 
the  present  moment  was,  "  nothing  succeeds  like  success," 
and  he  felt  that,  if  he  could  only  round  the  next  corner,  he 
would  save  matters  until  the  money  arrived  from  Austria.  The 
next  corner  was  indeed  safely  rounded,  Dolgorouki  inducing 
his  Government  to  pay  a  small  instalment  on  the  twenty-first 
October,  on  condition  that  Albert  gave  up  the  final  sup- 
plementary interest  which  was  to  be  paid  him,  as  compensation. 
And  the  Austrian  subscribers  were  duly  satisfied,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  October. 

But  though  Albert  had  made  every  effort,  and  used  every 
influence,  to  keep  out  of  the  Press  the  story  of  the  rush  on  the 
bank, on  the  sixteenth,  and,  above  all,  its  true  cause,  something 
leaked  out,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Victor,  who  now  wrote 
very  severely  to  his  nephew,  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  things  that  had  been  going  on  in  London. 
Albert,  absolutely  determined  that  Victor  should  not  come  over 
and  conduct  an  investigation,  had  no  alternative  but  to  write 
in  reply,  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  That  his  family,  and  his 
family  alone,  should  know  the  details  of  his  actions,  troubled 
him  not  so  very  much,  but  he  doubted  if  their  loyalty  to 
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him  would  stand  the  test  of  fear  :  he  dreaded,  above  all,  the 
terrible  sense  of  duty  that  was  Victor's,  and  which  might 
induce  the  latter  to  make  a  public  exposure  and  repudiation 
of  him. 

So  he  embarked  upon  the  downward  paths  of  lies,  one  lie 
becoming  necessary  to  screen  another,  and  another  to  screen 
that,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

The  year  1859  slid  gradually  away,  brown  leaves  following 
green,  and  the  nights  becoming  shorter  and  shorter.  The 
marriage  of  Eve  was  to  take  place  in  1860,  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  Clotilde  and  she  were  busy  preparing  the 
trousseau.  Clotilde  enjoyed  the  work,  having  rather  a  liking 
for  Dolgorouki,  but  Eve  looked  like  a  corpse.  Needless  to  say, 
Clotilde  had  not  been  informed  of  the  real  motive  for  the  union. 
"  You  must  not  be  frightened,  Eve,"  she  said  one  day,  as  they 
drove  together  in  the  St.  James'  Park,  wrapped  in  their  fur 
robes.  "  It  is  a  serious  affair  in  a  girl's  life,  marriage  :  no  one 
can  deny  that :  but  it  is  the  same  for  all  of  us,  and  some  are 
far  more  doubtful  about  it  than  you.  Why,  there  was  Jane 
Fremont  Jackson,  afterwards  Mrs.  Caldecott  of  West  Kent 
Ferry.  Why,  when  she  was  told  the  carriage  was  ready,  and  all 
the  niggers  waiting  to  cheer  her,  she  was  so  frightened,  that 
Mrs.  Jackson  said,  '  shall  I  give  you  a  glass  of  brandy,  dear  ?  ' 
I  really  forget  if  she  took  it  or  not  :  I  think  not  ;  it  would  have 
been  so  dreadful  to  have  been  just  the  tiniest  bit  tipsy  on  one's 
wedding-day.  But,  seriously,  I  don't  wonder  women  are 
frightened  :  one  gives  up  so  much  :  one  goes  to  live  with  a  man, 
and  it  all  seems  so  dreadful  at  the  last." 

Eve  looked  lazily  at  the  swans  in  the  distance,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"  Yes,  went  on  Clotilde,  "  but  when  the  thing  is  over,  one 
feels  that  the  new  life  is  not  so  strange  an  affair  at  all.  I  often 
imagine  marriage  to  be  like  death  and  heaven.  How  funny 
all  our  fears  will  seem,  when  we  regard  them  from  the  other 
side !  " 

Eve  reflected  to  herself  that  heaven  was  not  the  only  place 
associated  with  death,  and  shuddered. 

"  And,"  said  Clotilde,  "  speaking  personally,  no  woman  was 
ever  more  timid  at  the  altar  than  I,  but  I  do  not  regret  my 
marriage  with  Albert." 
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Eve  knew  the  latter  sentence  to  be  a  falsehood,  and  fell  into 
deeper  depression  than  ever.  When  one  sees  one's  friends 
making  desperate  efforts  to  cheer  one  up,  and  lying  in  order  to 
comfort  one,  one  thinks  that  the  future  must  be  as  bad  as 
possible. 

So  the  drive  through  the  avenues  of  withered  and  hectic 
leaves  was  taken  thereafter  in  an  unpleasant  silence. 

And  drive  after  drive,  function  after  function,  concert  after 
concert,  was  got  through  in  the  same  heartless  fashion,  until 
the  New  Year  broke  upon  a  frosty  world. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  the  eighteenth  of  January, 
and,  on  the  first,  that  is  on  New  Year's  Day,  a  preliminary 
banquet  was  given  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  in  the  Continental 
fashion.  Many  distinguished  people  were  present,  including 
Lord  Derby,  and  Baron  Grant,  then  Mr.  Grant,  a  financier 
who  had  just  risen  like  a  meteor,  and  would  descend,  some 
twenty  years  after,  like  a  meteor,  deserted  by  many  so-called 
friends  who  had  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  Victor  sent  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  from  Paris,  in  which  Robert  joined,  and  there 
was  included  in  it  a  note  from  Victor  Hugo,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  all  the  old  brothers,  and  had  sat  on  the  knee  of 
Louis  Leclercq,  senior,  fifty  years  ago.  The  reading  of  it, 
theatrical  and  vague  as  the  words  were,  the  attempt  of  a  man, 
constantly  drawn  upon,  to  frame  one  more  epigrammatic 
phrase,  was  received  with  applause. 

Eve,  who  always  delighted  in  festivities  and  social  drums, 
looked  her  very  best,  and  laughed  above  her  icy  and  cynical 
heart,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Dolgorouki,  who  regarded  her  with 
the  fierce  and  fickle  affection  with  which  a  child  regards  a  new 
toy.  He  liked  to  be  thought  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
as  it  made  him  happy  to  have  something  that  other  people 
wanted  to  have  but  knew  that  they  could  not  have.  She 
talked  fluently  in  two  languages,  the  language  of  her  father 
and  the  language  of  her  mother,  now  recommending  the 
truffles  to  a  French  boursier,  and  now  suggesting  a  variety  of 
wine  to  Lord  Derby.  Lord  Derby  was  a  connoisseur  of  wine 
and  poetry  :  he  did  not  know,  so  he  said,  of  any  great  poet  who 
had  written  since  Homer  and  Horace,  nor  of  any  satisfactory 
vintage  save  that  of  port.  Gladstone,  who  thought  to  make 
his  island  temperate  by  substituting  light  drinks  for  heavy 
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ones,  sent  him,  with  political  motives,  upon  one  occasion,  a 
case  of  the  claret  which  he  wished  to  import  duty  free,  insisting 
that  it  was  neither  intoxicating  nor  gouty.  Lord  Derby 
replied  : — • 

My  Dear  Gladstone, 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  case  of  samples.    I  prefer 
the  gout. 

DERBY. 

Poor  Lord  Derby  was  not  fond  of  Frenchmen,  and  showed 
signs  of  annoyance,  when  the  French  moneylender,  M.  Coquelin- 
Adam,  persisted  in  calling  him  "  Sir  Derby,"  four  times  over. 
Baron  Grant  had  elfishly  advised  M.  Coquelin-Adam  before- 
hand that  this  was  the  correct  title  to  use. 

The  ladies  had  risen  from  the  table,  and  the  men  were 
waiting  for  a  sign  as  to  whether  they  should  follow  the  Con- 
tinental fashion,  and  accompany  them  to  the  drawing-room 
that  had  been  reserved,  or  remain  behind  to  perfume  themselves 
with  smoke  and  maraschino,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the  Islanders, 
when  Albert  suddenly  horrified  everyone  by  talking  absolute 
nonsense  to  himself. 

In  those  days  Great  Britain  was  not  so  very  far  removed  from 
the  time  when  gentlemen  got  drunk  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
upon  occasion,  and  everyone  took  as  much  wine  as  would  make 
himself  almost  but  not  quite  tipsy,  before  joining  the  fair 
creatures  in  the  examination  of  albums  of  daguerrotypes  :  so 
several  persons  present  supposed  that  their  host  was  intoxicated. 
But  a  very  short  examination  convinced  them  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  He  spoke  articulately  enough,  but  with  the 
effect  of  someone  talking  into  a  sea-shell,  and,  though  co- 
herently, yet  with  the  voice  of  one  suffering  considerable  pain. 
"  Four  per  cent.,  preference,  minus  two  per  cent.,  and  two  per 
cent  minus  one  per  cent.,  and  one  per  cent,  minus  half  a  per 
cent,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  like  a  child  learning  his  lesson. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  saying,  Albert  ?  "  demanded 
Clotilde. 

Appearing  to  waken  up,  he  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  repeated,  while  long  lines  of 
bare  shoulders  and  shirt  fronts  stood  motionless,  their  owners 
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awaiting  a  reply.  But  he  never  made  any.  He  first  put  his 
hand  to  his  throat,  and  then  was  evidently  about  to  ask  for 
a  glass  of  water  from  one  of  the  waiters  :  but  as  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  attack,  he  could  not  bring  his  lips  to  frame  the 
necessary  word.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  nearest  carafe, 
but  he  had  forgotten  what  was  the  word  for  "water."  He 
transferred  his  hand  to  his  head,  apparently  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  his  memory  :  but  he  never  spoke  again  in  this 
world.  He  fell  senseless. 

The  party  at  once  dissolved,  Dolgorouki,  Eve,  and  Clotilde 
taking  Albert  with  them  in  their  cab,  on  the  box  of  which  was 
mounted  a  young  doctor  who  was  staying  in  the  hotel.  After 
an  hour  of  solitary  watching,  he  left  the  room  in  which  Albert 
and  Clotilde  had  been  so  happy  and  unhappy  together,  and 
said  to  the  trio,  who  were  waiting  in  the  passage, 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  it  is  a  paralytic  stroke  of  tire 
most  dangerous  kind,  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that 
verdict,  you  might  call  in  someone  with  more  experience. 
However,  my  own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Leclercq  will  never 
recognise  you  again  !  " 

It  proved  unnecessary  to  call  in  any  one  else,  for,  next 
morning,  the  verdict  was  seen  to  be  absolutely  right.  Albert 
lay  with  staring  pupils,  stone  deaf  and  stone  dumb,  and  ap- 
parently incapable  either  of  pain  or  movement.  But  for  the 
continuance  of  the  pulse,  and  the  absence  of  decomposition, 
one  would  have  said  that  it  was  a  corpse  that  one  regarded. 
The  hair  on  the  head  was  as  white  as  snow.  Eve  wanted  to 
have  in  Dr.  Brenner,  but  Clotilde  refused,  knowing  that  the 
great  man  would  simply  look  at  Albert,  and  shake  his  head 
almost  triumphantly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  what  did  I  tell  you 
would  happen  ?  "  For  such  is  the  way  of  doctors  of  whom  the 
alarming  predictions  have  been  ignored. 

A  month  later,  the  marriage  having  been  deferred  for  a 
week  or  two,  Eve  came  to  Dolgorouki,  with  the  testamentary 
letter  of  Albert  in  her  hands.  "  Louis,"  she  said  frankly,  "  I 
give  you  up." 

It  would  tire  the  patience  of  the  reader  to  pursue  the  long 
arguments  that  followed  this  curt  speech,  and  to  dissect  the 
misery  of  Dolgorouki.  When  he  had  read  the  letter,  and  seen 
how  Albert  took  all  the  blame  in  connection  with  the  Austrian 
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Loan  affair  upon  himself,  calling  himself  the  forger  that  he 
was,  to  save  the  firm  from  being  called  traitor,  and  realised 
that  Albert  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  censure  and  all  shame, 
he  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  after  vague  threats  of  a  breach 
of  promise  case,  left  Eve  for  the  last  time,  by  the  irony  of 
fate  only  a  week  before  the  day  announced,  in  the  society 
papers,  for  the  ceremony  of  holy  matrimony. 

A  week  after  this  parting,  Eve  received  a  letter  at  once 
passionate  and  menacing  from  Dolgorouki,  saying  that  he 
should  call  for  her  at  a  certain  time.  When  she  opened  this 
letter,  she  was  in  the  chamber  of  Albert,  and  it  was  night. 
Clotilde  was  resting  in  her  own  room,  tired  out  by  an  interview 
with  Father  MacDonnel,  who  was  still  trying  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  the  household,  and  also  by  persistent  watching. 

The  moon  rose  over  the  vast  city,  acclaimed,  by  some 
coincidence  of  time,  by  the  music  of  a  thousand  bells  from  a 
thousand  steeples.  In  that  radiance,  exquisite  and  yet  terrible 
in  its  pallor,  the  face  on  the  pillow  had  its  outlines  sharpened 
and  blanched,  until  the  life  in  death  seemed  very  death.  The 
great  brain  that  had  made  its  power  felt  in  the  history  of 
countries,  at  so  early  an  age,  that  had  hindered  the  liberation 
of  Italy,  and  checked  the  pace  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  that  would 
have  made  itself  an  imperial  force  in  England  in  days  to  come, 
was  now  so  much  slightly  agitated  carbon,  producing  nothing, 
destroying  nothing,  loving  nothing  and  fearing  nothing.  It 
was  very  evident  that  this  illness  need  not  detain  her  in  London, 
to  be  annoyed  by  the  disappointed  and  jealous  Austrian  ;  for 
she  could  do  no  good.  A  letter  with  the  American  stamp  had 
accompanied  the  other  letter,  and  she  now  opened  this.  It 
contained  few  lines,  but  the  gist  of  it  was  represented  by  the 
word  "  War."  Eve  shuddered,  and  looked  from  the  man  upon 
the  bed,  to  the  vast  metropolis  outside. 

The  scene  looked  like  one  from  a  theatre,  cardboard  houses, 
cardboard  churches,  and  cardboard  statues,  silhouetted  in 
limelight :  one  knew  that  it  was  filled  with  actors  playing  the 
part  of  saints,  devils,  and  heroes,  as  well  as  hybrids  between 
all  three.  Far  away,  at  Woolwich,  a  heavy  gun  was  fired  for 
some  cause  or  other,  and  the  reverberation  shook  faintly  across 
city  and  river.  To  the  excited  imagination  of  Eve  it  seemed 
as  though  it  had  come  from  America,  announcing  the 
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tremendous  conflict  that  seemed  about  to  begin  in  the  hush 
of  the  Carolinan  night.  All  good  women,  she  reflected,  would 
be  wanted  in  the  United  States  of  America,  within  a  very  few 
months,  possibly  sooner.  It  was  clear  from  the  letter  that  she 
ought  to  go.  What  should  keep  her  ?  Gherlandao,  her  lost 
Gherlandao,  had  disappeared  somewhere  in  Europe,  on  some 
perilous  mission  of  politics,  no  one  knew  where,  and  without 
leaving  any  address.  As  for  Dolgorouki,  the  only  way  he  had 
of  striking  at  her  heart,  namely,  through  Albert,  was  closed, 
while  the  whole  Loan  had  been  repaid,  with  its  proper  interest, 
the  day  before  yesterday. 

Clotilde  entered  just  then,  and  stood  beside  her,  looking  out 
on  the  panorama,  here  sombre  and  there  glorious,  where  the 
Anglo-Saxon  civilisation,  becoming  too  refined,  debauches 
itself,  though  sending  out  its  pro-consuls  to  all  regions. 

"  Clotilde,"  she  said,  "  I  must  leave  for  New  Orleans  by  the 
next  boat." 

And  so  she  did. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GHERLANDAO  had  taken  part  in  some  of  the  actions  round 
Naples,  the  fury  of  the  Italian  Revolution  having  shifted  from 
the  Austrian  Provinces  to  the  realm  of  King  Francis  II. 
Immediately  the  storm  centre  would  be  the  Papal  territories  : 
but,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  diplomacy  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  that  hour  was  not  yet. 

Gherlandao  thought  it  wiser  not  to  leave  any  address  behind 
him,  or  to  send  any  further  communication  to  Eve,  so  as  to 
reduce  to  the  utmost  the  power  of  future  temptations.  Thus, 
the  woman,  free  to  follow  where  her  heart  led,  was  left  without 
a  clue  as  to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  young  man.  This 
was  especially  the  case,  as  he  was  not  long  with  the  army  of 
Naples,  but,  as  people  said,  disappeared  on  some  foreign 
mission  of  a  secret  character,  probably  to  the  Anti-Clerical 
leaders  in  Prussia,  or  to  the  Liberal  Catholics  there,  or  else 
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to  Von  Dollinger  at  Munich,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Catholic 
movement  in  Germany, — the  object  being  to  checkmate  the 
German  Clericals,  who  desired  that  Prussia  and  her  allies 
should  assist  Austria. 

But,  go  where  he  would,  that  sweet  haunting  face  was  ever 
before  him,  and  that  voice  perpetually  in  his  ears  :  he  could 
not  guard  himself  against  dreams. 

Those  who  believed  him  to  have  gone  to  Munich  to  interview 
Von  Dollinger  and  others,  were  right.  On  the  very  evening 
on  which  Eve  left  Queenstown  harbour  on  her  way  to  America, 
he  spent  his  first  hours  in  the  Bavarian  city.  Next  morning 
he  called  upon  Dr.  Von  Dollinger. 

Johann  Joseph  Ignaz  von  Dollinger,  born  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Revolution,  brought  up  under  the  aegis  of  the  Napoleonic 
Empire,  and  dying  under  the  sway  of  the  third  German  Kaiser, 
had  still  a  third  of  his  long  life  to  live,  in  1860.  It  is  said, 
probably  with  some  authority,  that  it  was  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  promulgated  in  1854  by  Pio  Nono — 
the  worst  enemy  that  the  Roman  Church  ever  had,  which 
aroused  in  him  the  Jansenist  or  Secessionist  tendency  :  it  is 
also  said,  but  with  less  authority,  that  it  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Vatican  toward  the  Austro-Italian  question  in  1858  and 
1859.  At  all  events,  in  1860  he  was  already  regarded  as  the 
Enigma,  the  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  the  theological  situation 
in  Europe,  and  as  a  power  to  be  won  over  in  the  political 
world  as  well. 

Gherlandao  looked  with  reverence  upon  this  man,  of  whom 
the  infant  ear  had  heard  the  guns  of  Jena,  who  had  seen 
Charles  Albert  and  his  mistress  driven  from  their  Capital,  had 
crossed  swords  with  Heinrich  Heine,  and  had  been  the  friend 
in  Paris  of  Lamennais  and  Montalembert,  and  their  young 
hopes.  A  youth,  of  American  appearance,  had  been  inter- 
viewing the  doctor,  and  bowed  himself  out,  as  the  Italian 
entered  :  each  of  the  two  young  men  seemed  to  think  the  face 
of  the  other  somehow  familiar,  for  both  stared  very  hard. 
Then  Gherlandao  found  himself  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  remarkable  person  before  him.  He  saw 
a  man  seated  at  a  table,  and  dressed  more  like  a  lawyer  than 
like  a  priest,  a  man  with  the  smile  of  a  Jesuit,  and  the  brow  of 
a  magistrate,  in  all  appearance  a  great  man. 
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"  How  can  I  be  of  service  to  you,  sir  ?  "  asked  Von  Dollinger. 

Gherlandao  silently  handed  him  his  card  and  the  card  of  the 
Sardinian  consul  together.  The  effect  upon  the  ecclesiastic 
was  noticeable  though  slight.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "  now  we 
understand  one  another.  Why  did  you  not  announce  yourself 
at  the  door  ?  " 

"  Because,  sir,  I  thought  it  safer." 

"  Ah,  you  overestimate  my  importance  in  the  world  :  there 
is  little  fear  of  spies.  Though,  after  all,  what  says  the  Canon  ? 
'  Hominis  hostes  eaedem  familiae  erunt  ?  ' 

Gherlandao  seated  himself  in  obedience  to  the  gesture  of  the 
other,  and  Von  Dollinger  continued,  speaking  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  visitor  in  French,  "  Yes,  Monsieur  Garibaldi, 
I  am  doubly  pleased  to  see  you  here  at  length.  We  have 
expected  you  for  some  time." 

"  Well,"  began  Gherlandao,  "  I  am  empowered  to  suggest 
an  interchange  of  ideas  between  you  and  your  party  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  Signor 
Mazzini  and  my  uncle,  the  General."  The  three  greatest  names 
among  the  Italian  Revolutionaries  were  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and 
Cavour.  Cavour,  however,  had  differed  from  the  others  on  the 
subject  of  the  Franco-Italian  Alliance. 

"  You  do  not  mention  Cavour,"  said  Von  Dollinger. 

"  No,"  said  Gherlandao,  "  for  he  is  at  variance  with  us  upon 
the  line  of  action  to  be  pursued  toward  France." 

"  Then  it  is  the  annexation  by  France  of  Nice  and  Savoy 
that  is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  ?  " 

"  Not  entirely.  The  policy  of  Napoleon  the  Third  toward 
the  Vatican  is  the  great  matter.  But  it  is  of  this  that  you  and 
I  have  got  to  speak.  I  suggest  an  interchange  of  ideas." 

"  In  fact,  you  want  to  know  what  the  Old  Catholic  party  can, 
and  cannot  do.  The  situation  is  this.  The  Ultramontanes 
here  want  war,  the  Liberals  want  peace.  My  party  can  turn 
the  balance  one  way  or  the  other.  But,  remember,  although 
you  may  hear  it  said  that  I  am  a  Liberal,  a  Protestant  in  dis- 
guise, and  all  the  rest  of  it, — remember  that  I  am  a  Catholic 
of  the  Catholics.  I  would  seem" — he  lowered  his  voice — "to 
be  more  Catholic  than  the  Holy  Father  himself:  he  goes  back 
to  the  twelfth  century:  I  go  back  to  the  second." 

This  did  not  leave  Gherlandao  much  farther  on,  and  his 
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heart  sank  a  little  as  he  saw  the  enormous  mental  power 
against  which  he  might  have  to  pit  himself.  His  estimate  of 
Von  Dollinger  was  a  very  just  one,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
recent  historians.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  had  Von  Dollinger 
seized  the  orb  of  power,  as  it  passed  by  him  in  1875,  he  might 
have  transformed  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  Yes,  the 
Catholic,  as  opposed  to  the  Reformed  Churches,  would  now  be 
taking  a  new  lease  of  life,  the  removal  of  the  stumbling-block 
of  Papal  Infallibility  would  have  induced  thousands  to  come 
over  from  the  Anglican  Communion, or  else  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  might  have  formed  a  union  with  one  another  and 
with  the  Anglican  Church  itself,  and  thus,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Papal  Councils  of  the  years  to  come,  letting  slide  the  phantom 
of  temporal  power  fought  for  by  Pio  Nono,  only  to  gain  the 
substance  of  it  lost  by  him,  bid  fair  to  become  a  force  illimitable, 
undefinable,  irresistible. 

"  The  question,"  said  Gherlandao,  "  is  that  of  the  Papal 
territories." 

"  I  know,"  said  Von  Dollinger.  "  France  is  protecting  the 
Papal  Territories.  The  September  Convention  has  provided  for 
that." 

"  But,"  said  Gherlandao,  "  France  is  not  exactly  friendly 
toward  the  Germans,  and  she  is  exhausted  by  the  war  in  Italy 
coming  so  soon  after  the  Crimea.  Can  you  not  prevail  upon 
the  Assembly  to  induce  France  to  alter  the  Convention  ? 
Were  Rome  to  take  her  place  as  an  Italian  city,  not  a  merely 
Papal  one,  the  Ultramontane  cause  would  receive  a  blow,  but 
Italy  and  the  Catholic  Church  would  gain  immeasurably." 

"  How  would  the  Catholic  Church  gain  ?  "  demanded  Von 
Dollinger,  just  to  see  what  the  young  man  would  say  in  reply, 
although  he  himself  knew  the  answer. 

"  As  every  Church  must  gain,  when  she  takes  up  the  motto 
of  her  Master,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  When  she 
surrenders  her  geographical  pretensions,  she  becomes  all  the 
dearer  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  when  she  wins  their  hearts, 
she  rules  all  nations." 

This  was  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Von 
Dollinger  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "You  are  wise 
for  your  years,  sir."  But  he  added,  "  I  fear  that  we  must  let 
the  September  Convention  run  its  course,  as  we  all  assented 
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to  it  at  the  time.  With  all  our  influence,  we  could  not  avail  to 
do  as  you  suggest,  or  Prussia  might  find  Austria  and  France 
allied  against  her.  With  a  man  like  Napoleon  the  Third,  one 
never  can  tell."  Von  Dollinger  was  far  too  prudent  to  give 
his  real  reason,  which  was  that  he  did  not  yet  feel  himself 
strong  enough  to  declare  open  war  on  the  Ultramontanes. 

"  Then,"  said  Gherlandao,  "  what  can  the  Old  Catholic  and 
Liberal  parties  promise  us  ?  " 

"  This,"  replied  Von  Dollinger,  "  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  we  permit  the  force  of  the  German  Confederation  to  be 
employed  on  the  side  of  Austria  or  the  Bourbons.  We  are 
strong  enough  in  the  Assembly  to  prevent  that.  As  for  the 
recovery  of  Savoy  and  Nice  and  the  Papal  States,  if  your 
chiefs  take  our  advice,  they  will  not  attempt  to  recover  either, 
until  the  next  great  European  war.  There  is  a  man  called 
Bismarck  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
German  power  in  a  few  years.  I  dislike  the  man,  and  abominate 
his  principles.  But  God  uses  for  His  purposes  instruments 
the  most  unlikely.  Under  Bismarck  Prussia  and  the  other 
States  will  come  into  conflict  with  France  :  then  France,  either 
to  win  over  the  Italians,  or  else  to  defend  her  own  frontiers, 
will  withdraw  the  garrison  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the 
September  Convention  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past."  As  he 
finished,  a  ray  of  sun  came  into  the  long  narrow  room,  and  the 
brightly  coloured  flowers  in  a  window  conservatory  leapt  into 
light,  while  the  song  of  innumerable  brown  birds  came  from 
the  garden. 

Gherlandao,  enjoying  all  this,  could  not  help  comparing  the 
open  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  things  of  it,  with  the  dark 
and  sombre  paths  of  men.  Von  Dollinger  read  his  thought, 
and  said,  "It  would  seen  as  though  the  reign  of  peace  were  still 
far  off,  Monsieur  Garibaldi.  But  say,  shall  I  show  you  the 
greenhouses  and  garden.  Any  further  details  can  be  talked 
over  out  there,  in  perfect  privacy  ?  This  way  please.  I  don't 
mind  if  you  smoke." 

Before  going  away,  Gherlandao  asked  Dr.  Von  Dollinger 
who  the  young  man  was  that  had  been  in  the  room  before  him, 
and  was  told  that  he  was  a  Mr.  Louis  Leclercq,  an  American, 
the  son  of  a  financier. 

Strange  Destiny  of  man  !    To  think  that  the  brother  of  Eve 
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should  meet  with  her  lover  in  a  sitting-room  in  Munich  !  The 
likeness  of  Eve  to  Louis  brought  the  dear  familiar  face  more 
and  more  into  the  imagination  of  Gherlandao.  He  thought  of 
it  as  he  ate,  as  he  wrote,  as  he  played,  and  as  he  travelled,  and 
dreamt  of  it  as  he  slept.  He  carried  the  vision  of  it  with  him 
to  Sicily  ;  he  saw  it  hover  above  the  canals  of  Venice  ;  he  was 
haunted  by  it  all  over  Italy. 

At  last,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  must  see  her  once 
more,  even  if  it  were  from  a  distance,  and  thus  refresh  his 
memory  and  his  imagination,  and  torture  anew  his  heart. 
Occasionally  he  received  an  English  newspaper,  but,  although 
he  scanned  each  one  carefully,  he  could  see  no  account  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Austrian  attache.  "  Nevertheless,"  he 
reflected,  "  it  must  have  taken  place,  and  I  must  never  forget 
that." 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  he  embarked  at  Ostend,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  England.  The  night  was  calm  and  magnificent,  and 
the  silver-powdered  arc  seemed  quite  at  hand,  while  the 
churning  of  the  paddles  was  more  audible  than  it  usually  is. 
He  remembered  that  night  in  after  years,  during  the  Roman 
Revolution,  and  at  other  times  :  the  cigar-smoke  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  Roman  roads  reminded  him  of  the  passengers  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  and  the  great  planets  rising  beyond  the 
castle  of  San  Angelo  brought  back  to  him  the  bright  inaudible 
worlds  of  that  northern  sky. 

The  following  morning  he  was  in  London,  and,  not  trusting 
himself  to  go  into  the  house,  he  watched  it  continually,  to 
catch  sight  of  Eve,  but  never  saw  her.  Then  he  watched  the 
rooms  of  Dolgorouki,  but  saw  that  they  were  vacant.  He  called 
at  Leclercq's  Bank  and  was  told  that  the  family  were  down  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  Mr.  Albert  was  in  bad  health,  and  Miss 
Eve  not  yet  married, — so  the  clerk  said. 

Therefore  Gherlandao  went  one  evening  to  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  and  proceeded  to  approach  the  bungalow  where  that 
miserable  misunderstanding  had  occurred,  an  age  ago  as  it 
seemed.  Finally  he  decided  that  he  would  call,  after  all,  as 
the  clerk's  words  suggested  a  good  deal. 

The  iron  gate  of  the  little  garden  opened  at  his  pressure, 
with  a  grinding  sound,  he  found  difficulty  in  closing  it  behind 
him.  The  tiny  walk  was  almost  invisible,  to  such  an  extent 
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had  the  weeds  been  permitted  to  grow,  and  at  this  spectacle 
his  heart  failed  him.  However  he  advanced  towards  the 
bungalow,  and  found  the  blinds  half  up,  and  assumed  that  the 
place  had  been  lying  vacant  all  the  winter,  but  that  Eve  and 
her  brother  had  newly  arrived.  Only  there  were  no  lights  in 
the  windows,  and  the  dusk  was  creeping  round  like  a  sombre 
army. 

He  rang  the  bell  gently,  and  heard  the  clang  of  it  in  the  back 
premises,  but  no  one  appeared  to  receive  him  :  he  rang  four 
times,  louder  each  time,  and  then  a  fifth  time,  very  loud.  It 
was  clear  that  the  family  were  absent.  And  then  he  blamed 
himself  for  his  stupidity  in  assuming  that  they  must  have  come 
to  this  place  again,  since  Eve  had  only  taken  it  for  a  few  weeks 
last  year.  However  he  went  and  sat  on  the  little  wooden  seat 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  smoked  in  the  twilight,  while  in- 
numerable insects  whizzed  past  him,  coming  to  and  from  the 
tunnel  of  pink  convolvulus,  down  which  he  had  followed  Eve 
in  his  wrath,  on  that  July  morning.  Would  he  never  be  able 
to  hear  her  voice  again,  and  must  he  be  content  with  an  odour 
of  perfumed  lace  and  of  roses  ?  He  seemed  to  hear  again  the 
Nocturne  of  Chopin,  said  to  represent  the  Mediterranean,  as  it 
appeared  to  Georges  Sand  and  the  dying  Chopin  himself,  as 
they  regarded  it  from  a  window,  beyond  a  hundred  thousand 
flowers.  Eve  with  her  own  dear  hands  had  played  that  Nocturne 
in  Leicester  Square,  to  perfection. 

One  by  one,  he  hummed  her  pieces  over  to  himself,  as  he  sat 
there,  the  cigar  becoming  shorter  and  shorter,  and  the  insects 
fewer  and  fewer,  the  word  having  been  passed  round  that  the 
honeysuckle  was  closing.  He  became  like  one  sitting  in  an 
enchanted  pleasance,  so  still  was  he.  Trains  of  imagination  of 
every  description  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind  without  an 
effort,  as  though  he  were  under  the  influence  of  opium.  He 
imagined  Eve,  as  she  must  have  appeared  in  her  American 
home, — the  free  Southern  costume,  the  sun-hat,  and  the  slim 
figure  of  a  young  girl  who  sat  on  a  verandah  :  far  away  there 
would  be  fields  of  cotton,  from  which  would  rise  the  song  of  the 
slaves,  melancholy,  penetrating,  and  unforgettable,  perhaps  the 
same  song  as  they  had  heard  the  volunteers  play  on  that  last 
evening  together, — -"  Carry  me  back  to  ole  Tennessee  !  He 
imagined  her  on  the  ocean,  before  he  had  ever  heard  of  her  or 
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seen  her  ;  he  imagined  the  great  paddle-boat  plunging  through 
sliding  mountains,  while  overhead  there  reeled  the  canopy 
of  the  ever-changing  Heaven,  where  the  winds  work  at  their 
cloud-sculpture  for  evermore,  creating  and  destroying  fleet 
after  fleet  of  airy  galleons,  tower  after  tower,  and  army  after 
army.  He  imagined  her  sailing  down  the  Mississippi  at  New 
Orleans,  and,  at  the  thought  of  the  Mississippi,  he  looked 
towards  the  Thames,  which  lay  just  beyond  the  garden  hedge. 
He  could  not  see  it,  but  he  could  hear  the  mighty  current 
flowing  by  forest  and  marsh,  as  the  Saxon  monarchs  heard  it, 
from  their  long-vanished  castle  here,  on  their  sleepless  nights, 
as  the  Romans  of  Vespasian  heard  it,  as  it  lulled  them  into 
dreams  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  cook-shops  of  the  Subura, 
and  as  unknown  subterraneous  denizens  had  heard  it,  when  the 
mammoth  drank.  With  the  far-reaching  and  inquisitive 
imagination  of  the  decadent  modern,  Gherlandao,  even  in  his 
hour  of  pain,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reverie  produced  in  himself,  but  began  to  wonder  what  reveries 
the  sound  had  encouraged  in  the  Saxon,  the  Roman,  and  their 
unknown  predecessor.  That  is  where  the  decadent  differs  from 
the  barbarian.  The  distant  note  of  a  railway-whistle  decided 
him,  however,  that  it  was  time  to  go.  No  good  could  be  done 
by  staying  here,  and,  at  the  station,  he  might  discover  where 
the  Leclercqs  really  were,  as  any  sensible  man  would  have  done 
at  the  first. 

Before  going,  however,  struck  by  a  strange  presentiment  that 
he  would  never,  for  some  inconceivable  reason,  have  actual 
speech  of  Eve  again,  he  plucked  a  great  overgrown  flower  from 
the  galliardia,  that  she  had  been  fingering  on  the  morning  of 
the  quarrel,  when  he  had  come  behind  her.  It  was  the  last 
plant  that  he  had  ever  seen  her  touch,  perhaps  the  last  that 
she  had  touched,  in  the  garden,  and  the  day  might  come  when 
it  would  be  an  infallible  consolation  to  him  to  have  a  bloom 
from  it.  It  was  a  flower  that  grew  in  Sardinia,  and  the  last 
time  he  had  seen  it,  prior  to  his  arrival  in  England,  was  in  the 
garden  of  his  kind  mother  :  it  was  just  before  he  went  to  the 
attack  on  Alessandria.  And  now  the  two  women  that  were 
most  to  him  in  the  world  were  separated  from  him,  and, 
possibly,  the  separation  was,  in  both  cases,  eternal. 

He  walked  along  the  road  to  the  station,  passing  many 
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couples  on  the  way,  the  women  in  fashionable  streaming  skirts 
and  little  velvet  hats,  and  the  men  with  side-whiskers  and 
glengarry  bonnets,  and  thick  velvet  stripes  down  the  sides  of 
their  light  trousers.  Occasionally  a  boatload  of  happy  people 
would  drift  by,  singing  the  "  Galloping  Snob  of  Rotten  Row," 
or  '"  The  Perfect  Cure,"  or  humming  the  "  Bashi-Bazouk 
March,"  a  souvenir  of  the  Crimea. 

On  reaching  the  station  he  saw,  standing  by  the  side  of  his 
train,  the  very  guard  who  had  picked  up  his  cigar-case  for  him 
ten  months  ago.  This  man  told  him  that  the  Leclercqs  had 
been  staying  in  a  large  house  in  Kingston  for  many  weeks  : 
that  Mrs.  Leclercq  had  travelled  down  with  doctors  and  nurses 
more  than  once,  and  that  folks  said  that  Mr.  Leclercq  was  not 
likely  to  get  better.  The  guard  remembered  Miss  Leclercq 
well:  one  of  the  nurses,  whom  he  knew,  having  told  him  much 
of  the  family  affairs  :  Miss  Leclercq  was  to  have  been  married 
to  some  Austrian  gentleman,  but  the  marriage  had  not  come 
off,  and  she  was  now  in  America. 

Gherlandao  bought  a  ticket,  entered  the  train,  and  returned 
to  London,  having  the  carriage  all  to  himself,  save  for  an 
intoxicated  sailor.  As  they  swept  across  the  calm  moonlight 
landscape,  within  sight  of  the  great  river,  the  sailor  awoke, 
and  began  to  grumble. 

"  Mister,"  said  he,  "  I'm  the  most  miserable  chap  that  ever 
sailed." 

"  Not  now,"  answered  the  Italian,  "  for  someone  has  beaten 
your  record." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  years  1860  to  1870  went  by,  and  during  all  that  decade 
Albert  continued  in  the  same  practical  trance  :  no  effort  of 
specialists  could  restore  to  him  the  semblance  of  a  normal 
human  life.  Mr.  Burrowes,  the  old  manager  of  the  late  George, 
conducted  the  business  meanwhile,  until  such  time  as  Louis 
Leclercq  could  either  take  the  place  of  his  brother,  or  liberate 
Robert  from  Paris,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  do  so.  Justus 
was  now  twelve  years  of  age,  and  Gregory,  born  in  the  summer 
of  1860,  was  nine  years. 
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Clotilde,  being  able  to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  nursing  her 
husband,  permitted  herself  to  spend  part  of  her  time  in  the  care 
of  her  children,  and  part  in  holding  a  small  "  salon  "  for  Ameri- 
can Confederates  in  London.  Of  this,  more  later. 

Dolgorouki,  discredited  by  his  bungling  of  certain  affairs, 
during  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1865  to  1866,  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  his  Embassy,  and,  being  without 
private  means,  and  having  no  wealthy  relatives,  fell  suddenly 
into  the  most  acute  poverty.  For  some  time,  he  supported 
himself  by  writing  articles  for  the  British  Press  on  Continental 
topics,  and  found  his  expert  knowledge  of  vast  assistance  : 
but  his  extravagant  habits  dragged  him  down  again,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  owing  to  political  changes,  the  narrow  range 
of  subjects  on  which  he  was  a  recognised  authority,  ceased  to 
interest  editors.  From  one  thing  to  another  he  descended ; 
he  was  first  author,  then  publisher,  then  printer,  then  travelling 
agent  for  a  tobacconist,  then  salesman,  then  cardboard-box 
maker,  then  porter  in  a  public  library.  All  the  time,  secular 
culture  and  education  were  to  him  rather  a  torture  than  a  help, 
as  they  are  now  seen  to  be  to  certain  poverty-stricken,  humbly- 
placed,  highly-cultivated,  and  low-bred  units,  when  manu- 
factured by  School  Boards.  His  knowledge  of  Russian  could  not 
assist  him  in  making  boxes,  nor  his  intimacy  with  the  properties 
of  sulphur-dioxide  help  him  to  carry  heavy  loads  of  magazines. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  not  genius  enough  to  strike  out  in 
original  literature.  He  became  one  of  the  unfit,  in  the  great 
Darwinian  conflict. 

Dolgorouki,  in  the  year  1870,  began  to  sell  boot-laces  on  the 
bridges,  but  he  did  not  sell  them  well.  He  tried  to  show  a 
bright,  attractive  manner,  as  though  he  were  a  prosperous 
salesman  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and  found  that  'it 
injured  rather  than  aided  him  in  his  trade.  He  often  met 
another  man,  whose  profession  was  the  sale  of  little  fighting 
cocks  made  of  feathers  and  working  on  the  end  of  two  wires  : 
this  person  freely  admitted  to  his  colleagues  that  his  stock-in- 
trade  was  not  worth  the  emphatic  value  so  often  cited  by  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  success  was  due  to  pathos. 
"Cocks,"  he  would  say,  "is  no  use:  the  public's  less,  for  they 
don't  know  wot's  good  for  'em:  but  melancholy — hit  pys!" 
In  what  respect  cocks  were  good  for  the  public,  no  one 
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exactly  knew,  but  melancholy  certainly  paid.    So  Dolgorouki 
tried  melancholy. 

Night  after  night,  he  stood  in  the  rain  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  saw  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  being  completed, 
and  watched  many  members,  whom  he  had  once  met  in  drawing 
rooms,  passing  in  cabs.  Once  Lord  Salisbury,  whom  he  had 
known  slightly  as  Lord  Cranborne,  stopped,  recognised  him, 
and  was  about  to  address  him,  when  the  Austrian,  overcome 
by  shame,  burst  into  tears  and  turned  away. 

One  evening,  the  evening  on  which  the  news  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-German  War  crowded  the  streets  and  the  clubs 
of  London,  with  wildly  excited  people  of  every  class,  Dol- 
gorouki saw  Clotilde  and  her  children  walking  along  the 
pavement  toward  him.  They  would  not  have  paused,  had  not 
Justus  cried  out,  "  O  mamma,  there's  Mr.  Dolgorouki." 
Clotilde  looked,  and,  to  her  horror,  saw  that  this  was  the  former 
smart  Austrian  who  had  played  whist  with  her  so  often.  Just 
then  Dolgorouki,  not  knowing  that  he  was  recognised,  came 
forward,  and  said,  "  Buy  a  pair  of  laces,  kind  lady !  poor 
street-jack  now,  kind  lady  !  secretary  of  Embassy  once  upon 
a  time  !  " 

"  My  God,"  she  whispered,  "  how  have  you  come  to  this  ? 
Can  I  help  you  ?  Come  to  my  house  to-night,  and  we  will  see  !  " 

He  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  "  Nonsense  !  buy  a  pair  !  " 

He  had  to  be  rude  to  keep  himself  from  weeping.  She  bought 
his  whole  stock,  repeated  her  suggestion,  and  passed  away. 

In  his  despair,  he  spent  the  sovereign  she  had  given  him  in 
liquor,  six  bottles  of  Scotch  whisky.  This  he  took  with  him  to 
his  miserable  garret  in  the  Commercial  Road,  determining  that 
he  would  deliberately  get  drunk,  and  forget  his  sufferings.  In 
his  present  enfeebled  and  famished  state,  it  only  required  two 
glasses  to  accomplish  the  feat.  The  room  first  swam  round 
him,  and  then  remained  still,  and  trains  of  beautiful  thoughts 
entered  his  mind  rythmically  and  in  silence. 

Hope  sprang  up  anew,  and  he  imagined  that  he  would  yet 
drive  in  the  Ring-Strasse  in  Vienna,  amid  the  crowd  of  nota- 
bilities, and  then  return  to  his  splendid  mansion  near  the 
Kaiserhof,  and  sit  down  in  a  room  full  of  palms  and  bronzes, 
while  a  man-servant  served  tea  and  liqueurs  to  a  crowd  of 
officers  and  pretty  women.  Music  would  be  played,  perhaps 
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the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  as  Eve  had  played  them  in  Leicester 
Square.  In  the  autumn,  he  would  go  to  Transylvania  or  to 
Norway,  to  shoot  and  fish,  and  he  fancied  he  saw  the  pine- 
forests  with  all  their  snow-white  armour  on,  and  heard  the 
whirr  of  the  runners  of  sledges  on  their  way  back  to  the 
shooting-lodge.  Or  else  he  would  yet  become  a  scientist,  and 
take  his  part  in  Arctic  exploration,  with  strange  forms  of  life 
around  him,  and  the  northern  lights  up  above.  He  felt  himself 
greater  than  he  was:  he  imagined  that  life  lay  before  him  ready 
for  conquest,  as  Hindustan  lay  before  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 
With  his  heart  quite  full  of  pleasure,  he  dozed  away  in  the 
spring  evening,  ceasing  to  notice  the  roar  of  river-ward  traffic 
down  the  long  thoroughfare. 

He  drank  thus  for  about  a  week,  with  varying  results,  and 
sometimes  imagined  himself  intriguing  with,  or  married  to  some 
lovely  creature.  There  were  meetings,  parties,  letters,  all  amid 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  glory  of  life,  in  its  every  depart- 
ment, seemed  to  mingle  itself  with  a  movement  irresistible. 

This  lovely  creature  connected  herself  with  the  loves  of  the 
ages  past,  in  some  mysterious  way, — yes,  with  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Louis,  the  Well-Beloved,  and  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, Napoleon  and  Josephine,  and  through  these,  with  all 
the  human  race.  He  seemed  in  a  moment  of  intoxication  to 
reach  a  sort  of  Nirvana,  in  which  the  fear  of  death  and  the 
fear  of  life  were  alike  gone  from  him.  All  varieties  of  un- 
accountable emotions  passed  through  him  like  wires  that 
stretch  in  every  direction  across  the  vault  of  a  deep  and 
echoing  cathedral.  Operas  were  performed  before  him, 
struggles  for  independence  fought  out,  fetes  held  in  parks  "a  la 
Watteau,"  amid  the  incense  of  thousands  of  millions  of  flowers: 
and  small  details  were  there  :  peasants  carved  toys  in  their 
winter  evenings  in  the  mountains  of  his  native  Austria, 
children  in  the  border-States  of  America,  looked  out  of  windows 
near  the  railway,  and  heard  the  moan  of  the  wires,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  fancied  that  cannons  were  being  fired 
far  away  across  the  hills  :  people  sang  strange  melancholy  but 
delightful  songs  in  front  of  the  tall  iron  gates  of  the  deserted 
gardens  of  castles,  empty  since  the  French  Revolution,  as  they 
looked  upon  overgrown  lawns  surmounted  by  gods  and  satyrs 
who  grin. 
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Then,  after  seeing  himself  a  scientist  working  in  his  laboratory 
in  Switzerland,  he  passed  back  into  the  early  ages,  to  the 
wonders  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  and  the  isles  in  the  Ionian 
Sea :  across  the  dark  night  of  history  he  seemed  to  regard  the 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,  not  as  he  had  seen  it  in  the 
Louvre  as  a  little  boy  in  company  with  his  now  dead  father, 
in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  broken  stone  model,  but  the 
real  thing,  as  it  had  approached  the  islanders  of  Samothrace, 
in  the  age  of  the  Iliad,  a  living,  heaving  prow,  a  figurehead 
draped  in  Tyrian  purples  that  splashed  into  the  green  wave, 
with  every  stroke  of  the  far-reaching  and  alternate  oars.  And 
then  the  scene  was  changed,  he  saw  the  Crucifixion,  and 
understood  all  that  it  implied.  Behind  the  head  of  the  Saviour 
there  appeared  the  face  of  Hilda  Boroughclere, — the  face  of 
Hilda  Boroughclere,  not  the  face  of  Eve  Leclercq.  All  at  once, 
as  with  the  rapidity  of  the  tempest  or  of  the  lightning,  he  seemed 
to  lepent,  and  to  be  forgiven,  for  his  past.  He  would  yet  raise 
himself  from  the  dirt,  and,  when  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
make  amends  to  Hilda,  with  whom  the  vendor  of  Westminster 
Bridge  dare  not  hold  converse.  He  would  appear  before  her, 
a  changed  man,  and  she  would  receive  him  with  pardon  and 
with  passion.  By  some  incongruous  stroke  of  the  mad 
imagination,  he  thought  simultaneously  of  the  reconciliation 
between  Armand  and  Marguerite  Gautier  in  "La  Dame  aux 
Camelias,"  as  he  had  seen  it  performed  by  the  young  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  M.  Coquelin. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  how  alcohol  awakens  bad  ideas  in 
some  people,  but  good  ones  in  others.  It  cannot  be  altogether 
evil.  Indeed,  Professor  William  James  of  the  University  of 
Harvard,  in  his  book,  "  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience," 
makes  a  sort  of  defence  of  drunkenness,  saying  that  in  drunken- 
ness many  individuals  have  what  may  seem  to  be  glimpses  of  a 
universe  more  real  than  the  one  we  see  around  us,  in  other 
words,  of  the  spiritual  universe,  as  conceived  by  James,  Hegel, 
and  Berkeley.  So  far  as  man  is  concerned,  things  only  exist, 
as  far  as  he  conceives  them, — so  say  the  Idealists — and 
drunkenness  enables  him  to  see  innumerable  things,  and, 
therefore,  causes  these  innumerable  things  to  exist,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  Thought,  the  Divine  Mind,  must  have 
preceded  Matter,  not  succeeded  it,  and  is  therefore  more 
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actual  than  Matter :  and,  accordingly,  a  man's  particular 
thought,  his  mind,  being  a  product  of  the  Great  Thought,  the 
Divine  Mind,  is  more  actual  than  the  products  of  Matter. 

"  All  we  have  dreamed  of  good,  shall  exist,"  says  Browning, 
and  Professor  James  goes  further,  and  suggests  that  the  good 
dream  of  the  drunkard  represents  a  distortion  of  the  world  that 
is  yet  to  exist,  the  spiritual  world. 

But  what  of  the  bad  dream  of  the  drunkard  ?  Heaven  grant 
that  it  come  not  true  as  well. 

On  the  eighth  day  Dolgorouki  woke  in  the  morning  in  terror  : 
he  imagined  that  a  black  man  in  pink  trousers  had  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  brow,  and  then  skipped  round  behind  him. 
He  struck  out  fiercely  with  a  stick  that  lay  near  the  bed,  and 
then  fell  asleep  again  in  a  cold  perspiration.  Then  one  thing 
happened  after  another.  First  he  thought  that  the  Last  Day 
had  come,  and  that  the  Judgment  Trumpet  was  blowing  : 
this,  a  product  of  early  religious  interpretation,  made  him 
scream  with  terror,  as  he  no  longer  felt  forgiven.  He  felt 
himself  sliding  down  a  sandstone  slope  into  a  square  vat  like 
that  of  a  brewer,  but  filled  with  boiling  lead  :  hands  stretched 
up  to  him  to  pull  him  in,  and  someone  was  rising  and  falling 
in  the  flood:  it  was  a  woman,  of  whom  the  eyeballs  protruded, 
and  the  hair  lay  upon  the  surface.  "  Jesus ! "  he  called,  and  then 
"  Jesus,"  again,  at  the  very  pitch  of  his  voice,  until  a  knock 
came  through  the  thin  partition,  where  wood-worms  crawled 
continually.  Then  he  knew  that  he  was  in  his  owyn  room,  but 
imagined  himself  still  in  torment.  First  a  small  worm  came 
out  of  the  wood,  and  fell  upon  the  pillow  :  he  could  not  see  it 
again.  At  last  it  reappeared,  and  tumbled  on  to  the  floor, 
where  it  became  enormous,  as  big  as  an  eel,  as  big  as  a  cobra, 
as  big  as  a  python.  It  was  not  a  wood-worm  after  all,  but  a 
detestable  and  slimy  earth  worm.  It  rose  in  coils,  and  ap- 
proached his  face,  about  to  slaver  it  with  its  blind  flesh, 
contracting  and  expanding  like  a  concertina.  All  the  while, 
some  awful  paralysis  appeared  to  bind  him  to  the  bed,  and  his 
sweat  dripped  from  the  edge  of  the  sheet  to  the  waxcloth,  like 
hail  from  the  sky. 

Three  nights  and  three  days  passed  like  this,  the  visions 
varying  in  kind  and  intensity  :  some  were  amusing,  and  others 
like  those  described.  There  was  once  a  Russian  girl  in  Cracow, 
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with  whom  he  had  too  much  to  do,  in  his  young  days.  And 
this  girl  now  appeared  to  him,  beautifully  dressed  :  she  led  him 
down  the  Avenue  Friedland  in  Paris,  and  then  deserted  him, 
and  appeared  a  long  way  in  front  of  him.  It  was  the  day  of 
the  races  at  Autueil :  Paris  was  vacant :  the  streets  seemed  to 
wait  for  something.  A  gentle  rain  began  to  fall,  and  she  lifted 
her  robe,  showing  her  white  starched  petticoat,  and  disappeared 
into  a  hotel  door.  Then  they  were  together  in  this  garret,  and 
he  accosted  her,  saying,  "Where  have  you  been  this  long  time? " 

She  had  a  sausage  and  some  black  bread  in  her  hand,  and 
replied,  with  her  mouth  full,  saying  "  I  am  dead.  Didn't  you 
know  ?  It  seems  so  funny  !  " 

With  that  she  went  out  again,  and  he  called  after  her  in  a 
passion,  "  How  is  it  funny  ?  Hi,  you  there,  how  is  it  funny  ? 
Eh  ?  Eh  ?  Eh  ?  How  is  it  funny  ?  Eh  ?  Eh  ?  You  there  !  " 
But  Dounetchka  was  gone. 

Thanks  to  his  complete  inability  to  buy  more  alcohol, 
and  also  to  the  absence  of  any  old-fashioned  medical  prac- 
titioner, Dolgorouki  recovered  on  the  fourth  day,  and  went  out 
pale  and  white,  with  his  boot-lace  holder,  quite  empty,  under 
his  arm. 

He  kept  close  to  the  wall,  and  shrank  into  himself  every  now 
and  then.  At  last  a  voice  said,  "  What  ho  !  Been  out  on  the 
spree  ?  " 

It  was  the  gentleman  who  sold  little  cocks  on  the  Bridge 
of  Westminster,  and  complained  that  the  conservative  public 
did  not  know  what  was  for  their  welfare. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Dolgorouki,  "  at  least  I've  been  having 
one  in  my  own  place." 

"  Ah  !  You're  not  a  good  sort.  You  don't  stand  treat,  you 
don't.  You  keep  all  the  bloomin'  pleasure  to  yourself,  you 
do  !" 

"  Pleasure  !  "  exclaimed  Dolgorouki,  with  a  shudder,  in  so 
much  that  sympathy  of  the  other  went  out  to  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  cock-vendor,  at  length,  "  I'll  give  you  a 
stryte  tip,  I  will.  D'you  know  the  bloomin'  Society  of  the 
Five  Wounds  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  it's  quite  near." 

"  Well,  the  Sisters  there  are  giving  away  a  lot  of  boots,  old 
boots,  to  the  kids  of  the  parish,  this  mornin'.  And  there'll 
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be  a  demand  for  lyces,  there  will.  You  can  myke  ten  bob  there, 
you  can." 

"  But  I  haven't  a  cent,"  said  Dolgorouki. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  though  you  don't  deserve  it,  I'll 
do  this.  Here's  two  bob.  You  always  myke  double,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  that'll  myke  four  bob,  and  four  bob'll  myke  eyght, 
an'  eyght  sixteen.  No — stop  a  bit  !  it  won't.  Two  11  myke 
two  clear,  an'  that  two  another  two  clear,  an'  so  on.  Then 
you  give  me  back  my  two  bob,  an'  eyght  pence  in  every  shilling. 
That's  generosity,  that  is  :  and  I'd  ha  gone  myself,  if  cocks 
was'nt  firm  in  the  market  now  !  As  the  Exchynge  says,  buyers 
is  enquiring  for  cocks,  buyers  is  !  " 

Dolgorouki  bought  a  supply  of  boot-laces,  and  went  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Society  of  the  Five  Wounds.  A  great  crowd 
of  ragged  women  and  children  were  about  the  door,  and 
constables  were  watching  them  from  across  the  road.  An  old 
and  mellow  bell  was  ringing  the  hour.  Two  men  passed  by, 
and  Dolgorouki  heard  one  of  them  say,  "What's  that  place  ?  " 

"  O,"  said  the  second,  "  that's  the  Convent  of  the  Five 
Wounds." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  the  first,  "  Convents  and  all  that  are  clean 
against  Scripture." 

Dolgorouki  entered  and  met  two  gentle,  smiling  women,  in 
the  costumes  of  nuns,  women  who  certainly  did  not  look  as  if 
their  lives  at  any  rate  were  clean  against  Scripture. 

"  Poor  street-jack  now,  kind  ladies  !  Secretary  of  Embassy 
once  upon  a  time,  kind  ladies.  Do  you  need  laces,  kind 
ladies  ?  " 

'  Yes,  I  think  we  do,"  said  the  first. 

"  My  poor  man,"  said  the  second,  who  seemed  keenly 
interested  in  Dolgorouki,  "  my  poor  man,  you  were  a  Secretary 
of  Embassy  you  say  ?  " 

Dolgorouki  had  been  accustomed  to  reel  off  this  statement 
to  every  passer-by,  and  had  realised  less  and  less,  as  time  went 
on,  what  a  fall  was  implied  by  the  words  of  it.  But  now  he 
did  realise  it.  '  Yes,"  he  said  brokenly,  "  and  so  I  was." 

"  Of  what  Embassy  ?  " 

"  The  Austrian  Embassy." 
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"  And  your  name  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you.  Yet  I  will,  Dol- 
gorouki." 

"  Dolgorouki  ?  "  exclaimed  both  the  nuns  at  once,  exchanging 
a  suggestive  glance.  Then  the  second  nun  began  to  address 
him  in  German.  It  was  some  moments  before  he  could  recall 
his  native  tongue,  or,  at  least,  the  tongue  of  his  adopted 
country.  But  immediately  he  spoke  fluently,  with  the  accent 
of  the  Viennese,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  told  a  great 
part  of  his  life  story,  and  said  where  he  had  lived  in  London 
from  first  to  last. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  Miss  Boroughclere  ?  "  asked  the 
first  nun. 

Dolgorouki  was  staggered  at  this  question.  But  he  replied, 
"  Yes.  very  well.  This  Miss  Boroughclere  lived  in  C — 
Terrace,  off  Kensington  High  Street.  We  first  met  in  Vienna." 

"  Listen,"  said  the  first  nun,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  a  strange 
story.  Miss  Hilda  Boroughclere  has  been  one  of  us  for  nearly 
ten  years.  She  gave  up  the  world.  You  did  not  know  where 
she  was  :  but  now  you  can  say,  better  than  anyone,  what  drove 
her  to  give  up  the  world,  much  to  her  soul's  good  as  this  has 
been.  For  years,  she  could  not  cease  talking  of  you,  and  asking 
visitors  for  news  of  you.  Now  Lord  Salisbury  sometimes  comes 
here, — indeed,  no  one  guesses  what  good  works  he  does  :  and, 
when  he  came  about  a  month  ago,  Hilda  asked  to  see  him : 
she  was  by  this  time  confined  to  bed.  He  was  taken  to  her 
cell,  and  she  asked  him  if  he  ever  met  at  the  Austrian  Embassy 
a  man  called  Dolgorouki.  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  used  to,  when 
poor  Derby  was  in  power.  But  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  his  government,  and  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  yesterday,  I  saw  him  selling  laces  on  Westminster 
Bridge.  I  wanted  to  help  him,  but  he  seemed  ashamed  to 
meet  me,  and  turned  away.'  Now,  when  Lord  Salisbury  was 
gone,  Hilda  asked  for  her  jewels,  that  is  for  all  that  she  had 
not  given  to  the  Church, — and  said,  '  I  know  the  chance  is 
small,  very  small.  And  yet  the  Sisters  and  the  Missionaries 
of  our  Society  go  everywhere  in  the  poor  quarters  of  London, 
where  these  hawkers  congregate.  But  if  you  should  find  this 
man,  or  if  he  should  ever  come  here,  and  be  known  for  who  he 
is,  say  that  Hilda  Boroughclere  has  forgiven  him,  and  that 
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these  jewels  are  his/ — the  Sister  initiated  the  gesture  of  the 
invalid  ;  "  just  like  that,"  she  added,  and  went  on  ;  "  '  and 
tell  him,'  Hilda  said, '  not  to  scruple  to  sell  them  if  he  be  hungry, 
but  yet  to  keep  as  many  as  possible  in  remembrance  of  me.' 
She  was  already  pretty  weak,  and  it  took  her  a  long  time  to  say 
it." 

"  But,"  said  Dolgorouki  hoarsely,  "  why  do  you  sa)^,  '  could 
not,'  and  '  was  ?  '  Why  speak  of  her  in  the  past  ?  " 

The  reply  came  that  he  dreaded.  "  Because  she  died  two 
days  ago."  The  nun  went  on,  "She  would  get  up  one  night,  a 
week  ago,  to  help  some  one,  and  I  said,  '  Sister  Hilda,  you  will 
get  your  death  of  cold,'  but  she  paid  no  attention.  You  know 
she  never  thought  of  herself  at  all." 

As  Dolgorouki  went  away,  with  the  jewel-case  in  his  hands, 
the  door  of  the  chapel  opened,  and  a  procession  began  to  appear, 
it  was  partly  for  this  that  the  ragged  women  were  waiting. 
Voices  were  singing  to  an  organ  accompaniement — 

The  saints  of  God  their  conflict  past, 
And  Life's  long  battle  done  at  last. 

All  the  remorse  in  the  heart  of  Dolgorouki  swelled  up,  even  as 
his  visions  of  restitution  died  away.  Like  Peter,  he  passed  out 
into  the  attendant  crowd,  and  wept  bitterly.  Ah  !  if  he  could 
have  seen  her  even  for  a  moment,  and  told  her  how  sorry  he 
was  !  But  he  could  not  ! 

Further  down  the  Commercial  Road  newsboys  were  shouting, 
"  French  Emperor  leaves  Paris  !  French  Emperor  leaves 
Paris!"  And  their  shouts  were  to  ring  in  his  ears,  along  with 
the  music,  all  through  the  new  life  that  this  dying  woman,  in 
fact  this  woman  now  dead,  caused  to  spring  up  in  his  heart, 
and  the  fresh  existence  that  she  rendered  possible  for  him. 
So  do  Love,  and  Life,  and  Death,  and  War,  and  Policy,  and 
Religion,  all  mix  together  in  the  world  without  and  the  human 
memory  within. 


BOOK    II. 
THE    WOMAN    AND    HER   SEED 


PART  I. 
RUMOURS  OF  WARS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JUST  before  the  birth  of  Gregory,  in  1860,  Clotilde  was  in  a  sad 
condition  of  mind,  partly  owing  to  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  her  husband,  partly  owing  to  the  intelligence  that 
arrived  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  this  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  the  unborn  organism.  Gregory  was  destined  to  be 
tormented  all  his  days  with  fears  and  griefs,  accountable  and 
unaccountable.  In  the  light  shed  of  recent  years  by  psychology 
and  embryology,  his  moral  cowardice  in  the  battle  for  existence 
would  be  easily  explicable  :  it  would  be  traced  to  a  pre-natal 
source.  God,  who  sees  more  than  man,  will  make  allowance 
for  the  fact. 

Early  in  1861  came  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  : 
South  Carolina,  as  all  the  world  knew,  had  fired  on  the  National 
flag,  and  awful  were  to  be  the  results.  In  every  public  place 
in  London  the  tide  of  enquiry  and  controversy  flowed  and 
ebbed  :  men  asked  each  other  if  the  troubles  in  Italy,  India, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  threatened  difficulties 
between  Prussia, France,  and  Austria,  were  part  of  some  gigantic 
scheme  of  Armageddon.  In  Lancashire  merchants  stored  up 
cotton,  while  spinners  shut  off  half  their  engines,  so  as  to  eke 
out  their  material  for  labour. 

Clotilde  Lee  was  a  Southerner  of  the  Southerners  :  she  was 
not  a  member  of  one  of  their  oldest  families,  but  possessed 
their  aristocratic  sentiment  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
mingled  with  strong  religious  views.  The  Hebrews  were 
slave-owners,  and  the  Hebraic  spirit  was  as  evident  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Cavalier  States, — at  least  among  the  best  of 
them,  as  it  has  been  among  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  and  great 
British  pro-consuls  in  India,  like  Havelock  and  Lord  Lawrence. 
All  these  people  have  not  been  slave-owners,  at  least  in  the  same 
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way,  but  all  have  had  the  common  idea  of  a  divinely-destined 
superior  race  governing  for  its  good  a  race  vastly  inferior. 

But  this  very  Hebraic  religion  that  helped  Clotilde  to  support 
the  cause  of  her  slave-holding  relatives,  made  her  alarmed  with 
regard  to  Albert.  Albert  was  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation 
now,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  day  of  grace  was  past :  his 
present  condition  might  be  considered  one  of  death  minus 
judgment  :  he  had  been  a  tolerable  husband  and  never  vicious  : 
but  he  certainly  had  not  loved  God  with  all  his  heart,  but  a 
good  deal  less  than  business  :  he  had  not  loved  business  for 
the  sake  of  the  luxuries  that  it  could  procure  for  him,  but  for 
its  own  sake:  he  had  loved  the  roar  of  the  Exchange,  the  rumble 
of  Wall  Street,  and  to  see  great  houses  in  a  state  of  panic.  And 
how  would  such  a  man  appear  at  the  Last  Day  ?  Clotilde  was 
no  Catholic  to  buy  masses  :  she  could  never  bring  herself  to 
accept  all  that  system  that  has  comforted  so  many :  and  now 
she  suffered  agonies  of  fear,  with  occasional  intermissions. 

Unquestionably,  if  any  souls  were  lost,  in  the  Evangelical 
sense,  Albert's  would  be  one  of  them.  Had  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation  been  expounded  at  that  time,  Clotilde 
would  have  clung  to  it  on  behalf  of  the  man  she  loved  :  but, 
at  present,  it  was  only  whispered,  and  the  whisper  was  lost 
in  the  thunder-roll  of  orthodox  preaching.  And  so,  in  default 
of  aid  from  the  side  of  Christianity,  she  began  to  hover  about 
the  Agnostic  camp. 

"  The  Origin  of  Species,  with  a  chapter  upon  Variation,"  had 
only  been  issued  some  two  or  three  years  previously,  but  was 
now  causing  bitter  debates  in  the  British  Association.  The 
theory  that  our  present  mammalia  were  once  evolved  from 
lower  organisms  had  been  tolerated  for  many  years  in  a 
nebulous  sort  of  way,  and  the  theory  put  forward  in  Hugh 
Miller's  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  that  the  human  race  was 
an  immensely  old  one,  tolerated  for  a  few  years.  But  this 
kicking  away  of  the  barrier  between  the  route  taken  by  man 
and  that  taken  by  the  other  mammalia  was  intolerable.  The 
Reverend  Father  MacDonnel,  like  Mr.  Spurgeon,  treated  the 
new  theory  as  an  invention  of  the  devil,  and  Clotilde,  who  had 
begun  to  fear  this  man's  presence  in  the  house  for  other  reasons, 
broke  with  him  altogether,  in  the  end  of  1862,  and  went  to  a 
Broad  Church  in  the  City. 
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Just  about  this  time  Clotilde  took  the  children  to  Edinburgh 
for  a  visit  to  some  rather  poor  friends.  In  the  train,  through 
the  medium  of  the  children,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Minister,  who  was  extremely  young  and 
newly  ordained.  They  began  to  converse  about  the  new  proofs 
of  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  theory  of  Evolution.  The 
probationer,  who  observed  that  Clotilde  was  affected  as  though 
by  a  recent  bereavement,  as  well  as  interested  in  the  pro- 
nouncements of  science  for  their  own  sake,  became  more 
communicative  than  the  Lowland  Scots  usually  are. 

The  train  flashed  through  a  deep  cutting,  and  walls  of  stone 
stood  out  streaming  with  moisture  and  starred  with  ferns.  The 
clang  of  iron  filled,  only  for  an  instant,  the  bosom  of  the  living 
rock  wherein  had  been  the  silence  of  countless  millenniums,  and 
will  be  again.  The  noise  passed,  as  the  great  ball  itself  passes 
through  silent  coronets  of  stars. 

The  scene  caused  the  minister  to  recall  his  recent  student 
days  with  their  geological  excursions,  their  hesitancy  between 
careers,  and  their  conflict  between  religion  and  science.  His 
mind  connected  all  this  with  a  possible  battle  in  the  mind  of 
the  polished  woman  opposite  him. 

He  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  of  Clotilde  to  the  depth  of 
the  gorge.  "  To  think,"  said  he,  "  of  the  age  of  these  cliffs. 
They  are  said  to  enclose  human  remains — -pre-Adamite." 

"  O,"  she  said,  "  dying  before  Adam  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  the  world  was  created  in  six  days  ?  " 

"  Not  our  days — six  periods  of  time,  epochs." 

"  But  Genesis  makes  Adam  appear  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  day  and  live  through  the  seventh,  showing  that  either 
the  days  must  be  taken  as  days,  or  else  Adam  be  taken  to 
mean  the  human  race." 

The  minister  said,  "True,  I  confess  that  one  gets  very  deep  at 
this  point,  especially  as  one  discovers  that  while  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  Adam  bringing  spiritual  death  into  the  world,  there 
is  no  word  of  spiritual  death  in  Genesis,  and  that,  whereas,  if 
Adam  brought  material  death,  one  has  to  explain  away  geologic 
•evidence  and  the  fact  that  men  go  on  dying  after  Christ's 
reversal  of  Adam's  work.  Still,  the  Christian  life  has  got  to  go 
on,  pending  the  Solution." 
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"  Can  it  ?  I  am  anxious  to  know,  as  I  have  a  husband  lying 
paralysed  and  dying  by  degrees,  mental  power  gone  for  ever, — 
and  (as  your  Church  would  say) — hopeless.  For  his  sake  I 
have  even  hoped  that  orthodoxy  would  be  swept  away." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  have  like  most  of  us,  been  educated  in 
a  creed  that  makes  God's  revelation  and  scheme  stationary. 
If  you  will  return  it  to  me,  I  will  lend  you  this  diary  of  my  father 
written  about  three  years  ago,  when  geologic  and  theological 
controversy  was  raging.  His  life  as  revealed  in  it  is  the  best 
reply  that  can  be  made  to  your  doubts  and  mine." 

He  gave  her  his  card,  and  she  gave  him  hers,  and  she  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  diary. 

Clotilde,  with  a  strange  feverish  elation,  for  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  account,  took  a  horse  car  across  the 
beautiful  capital,  outlined  in  sun  and  snow  and  shadow,  and 
passed  the  summit  of  Hanover  Street,  looking  along  the  street 
of  the  Georges  where  the  statue  of  one  of  them  mocks  the  old 
Jacobite  city  on  its  cloudy  Ida  to  the  South,  and  then  pursued 
her  journey  on  foot  till  she  came  to  the  crescent  where  her 
mother  once  lived  as  the  guest  of  the  great  Sir  David 
Brewster. 

Many  of  the  houses  were  closed,  for  it  was  the  holiday  season , 
and  the  place  seemed  left  to  the  ghosts  of  those  who  made  the 
Augustan  age  of  Edinburgh.  Here  Aytoun  had  sped,  and  Hugh 
Miller  wandered,  lured  from  their  High  Street  for  the  sake  of  a 
staunch  friendship ;  and  "  Delta  "  also.  And  Sir  Walter  perhaps 
just  missed  doing  so  by  a  year.  How  full  the  place  seemed  of 
memories  !  She  reached  the  number  of  which  her  mother  had 
told  her  long  ago,  and  found  the  house  closed. 

Just  then  a  street  organ  began  to  play  beyond  the  railings 
of  the  crescent  gardens,  Verdi's  air,  then  new,  "  Squilli  Echeggi 
la  Tromba  Guerreria."  Dealing  with  the  Rome  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  brought  back  instead  the  Rome  of  Antonelli,  with 
its  borrowed  Second  Empire  fashions,  the  Rome  of  the  present 
day,  into  that  hushed  crescent.  Clotilde,  amid  all  these 
circumstances,  felt  life  about  her  to  an  extent  that  she  could 
not  have  described  in  speech  or  in  writing.  Could  she  only 
have  seen  the  Pentland  Hills,  the  romance  of  a  whole  planet, 
as  revealed  by  geology,  and  of  all  those  religious  difficulties  that 
geology  in  those  deep-seated  mountains  of  the  Covenant  was. 
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raising  in  every  young  heart  in  Edinburgh,  would  have  added 
itself  to  the  whirl. 

She  looked  up,  as  it  was,  at  the  whitened  window  of  the  house 
where  her  mother  had  met  the  most  distinguished  society  of 
the  day,  wondered  which  was  her  room,  and  thought  how 
great  was  the  gulf  that  separated  the  prime  of  Brewster,  the 
Evangelical  scientist,  reconciling  all  things,  from  these  days 
of  Darwin  and  the  young  Huxley,  with  their  far-flung  line  of 
analysis  extended  into  the  past  of  Man,  and  seeming  to  strike 
at  much  of  the  system  of  St.  Paul. 

And  the  organ  played  continually,  and  life  passed,  without 
the  great  difficulties  being  solved  :  and  she  knew  that  it  would 
be  so  to  the  end  :  there  is  always  an  organ  playing*  somewhere. 

A  warm  shaft  of  sun  struck  across  the  black  trees,  and, 
finding  a  gate  of  the  crescent  gardens  open,  and  a  gardener 
sweeping,  she  entered,  sat  down,  and  began  to  read. 

One  passage  in  the  diary  read  as  follows  : — 

1859.  November  30th.  The  year  will  soon  draw  to  a 
close,  and  I  know  not  what  the  New  Year  may  bring.  It  is 
an  early  winter,  and  there  was  snow  all  over  the  garden  to- 
day. The  paths  were  like  floors  of  crystal ;  and  I  should 
like  to  examine  some  snow-crystals  as  the  scientists  do:  I 
must  ask  James  Menzies  next  time  he  comes  from  Edinburgh 
to  bring  me  a  microscope.  I  was  the  first  person  to  go  up 
the  walk,  and  it  seemed  a  shame  to  break  that  white  surface. 
The  robin  (an  old  pet)  was  hopping  in  front  of  me,  but  he 
has  never  been  so  tame  since  little  James  died.  He  was  his 
pet,  poor  little  man. 

December  1st.  The  news  came  to-day  from  Edinburgh 
that  scarlet  fever  is  raging  worse  than  ever,  and  in  some 
places,  for  example,  in  Fettes  Row,  where  Carlyle  lived, 

•everyone,  nearly,  is  laid  aside.  I  was  reading  X's account 

.of  the  illness  in  his  family,  and  thinking  of  our  own  troubles. 

December  2nd.  Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  During 
-the  night,  the  housekeeper,  whom  we  have  got  temporarily, 
knocked  at  our  door  and  said  that  mother  was  very  ill. 
Would  we  come  ?  Jane  and  I  rose  and  put  on  some  things, 
and  went  to  her  room.  She  complained  of  burning  pains  in 
the  throat,  and  was  very  fevered. 
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The  servant  was  afraid  to  go  for  the  doctor,  as  it  was  a 
dreadful  night.  So  I  had  to  go.  When  I  came  back  (the 
doctor  being  engaged)  I  found  mother  asleep.  Towards 
morning  she  talked  to  herself,  saying  once,  "  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith,"  and  speaking  about  a  drum  which  she  had  given  me 
when  I  was  a  child.  I  could  not  keep  back  my  tears  at  that. 
December  2nd.  The  doctor  came  and  said  that  she  had 
contracted  scarlet  fever,  nursing  little  James.  Jane  took 
my  place  in  her  room,  but  was  too  unnerved  to  be  of  much 
use.  The  children  were  sent  to  play  on  the  Braid  Hills,  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  and  luckily  Frank  is  at  College.  I 
managed 'to  have  a  walk  on  the  Haddington  Road.  I 
wondered  how  often  Queen  Mary  had  ridden  along  it.  It 
was  all  white  and  beautiful  with  frost,  and  the  sun  brilliant. 

December  4th.  I  sat  the  night  out  with  mother,  and  fell 
asleep  with  sheer  exhaustion  towards  morning.  To  keep 
myself  awake  I  read  the  MacLeod  Heresy  Case  in  the 
Scotsman.  How  can  one  believe  in  that  infant  damnation  ? 
And  yet  to  be  true  to  St.  Paul,  one  must  accept  election. 
St.  Paul  was  not  Christ ;  but  doubt  St.  Paul's  infallibility 
and  inspiration,  and  where  are  you  ?  Where  can  one  stop  ?— 
Mother  was  calling  me  when  I  awoke.  I  asked  her  what  she 
required,  and  got  no  answer.  The  little  clock  stood  at 
seven.  At  half-past  seven,  a  cold  light  was  gathering  in  the 
east,  but  it  brought  no  comfort.  I  never  saw  the  stars  so 
cold  and  far  ;  as  if  one  could  never  escape  to  them. 
Clotilde  missed  over  the  intervening  pages  of  inevitable 
tragedy,  and  came  to  this  : — 

December  llth.  The  vacancy  after  a  death  is  even  worse 
to  bear.  Jane  and  I  found  the  house  unbearable.  She 
discovered  the  toy  drum  of  which  mother  reminded  me.  And 
on  her  handing  it  to  me,  I  had  to  go  to  the  small  study  and 
weep.  Jane  says  that  to  hear  a  man  cry  was  terrible  to  her. 
Of  course  the  loss  of  James  will  naturally  affect  her  more. 

December  13th.  The. microscope  arrived,  and  I  distracted 
myself  by  looking  at  the  snow-crystals.  I  almost  wished 
I  had  gone  in  for  science.  But  science  leaves  the  possibility 
of  immortality  an  open  question.  Whereas  I  feel  it  a  certain 
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thing,  that  there  is  before  all  of  us,  at  some  period  or  other, 
a  happy  immortality  ;  or, — if  we  reject  this,  at  the  worst — 
annihilation.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  expect,  but  a  little  thing 
to  the  power  of  God.  And  here,  with  tumult  raging  in  the 
world  without,  and  death  in  the  house,  I  say,  "  Credo,  quia 
impossible,"  by  that  bedside,  feeling  that  as  He  made  a 
second  covenant,  when  man  had  broken  the  first,  so  He  may 
yet,  if  need  be,  make,  not  a  third,  but  many  covenants, — I 
say,  "Credo,  quia  impossible,"  not  only  for  my  mother,  but 
for  all  saints  and  all  sinners. 

She  closed  the  diary,  finished,  and  sat  still  until  the  winter 
sun  had  moved  from  her  seat :  she  rose,  and  went  on  her  way 
rejoicing,  turning  again  and  again  to  guess  which  had  been  the 
window  of  her  mother,  the  organ  playing,  "  Giorni  Poveri 
Vitea  "  behind  her,  as  though  she  were  a  force  evacuating  a 
city. 

And  yet,  on  entering  the  house  of  her  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  being  shown  by  the  young 
student  of  the  family  his  collection  of  ammonites  and  small 
calcined  human  bones,  she  felt  her  mind  enter  the  vortex  again, 
and  without  losing  its  sense  of  humanity  and  hope,  move, 
unfortunately,  in  the  direction  of  its  refuge  of  uncertainty. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  woman,  who  could  not 
see  the  goodness  of  God,  going  from  one  source  to  another, 
not  to  get  an  assurance  for  herself,*  but  to  get  one  for  her 
husband,  and  finally  remaining,  at  least  till  the  day  of  her 
death,  a  doubter. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  year  1863,  Clotilde  kept  her  Confederate 
"  salon,"  in  London,  at  its  full  height.  It  was  a  relief  to  her 
vexed  mind,  to  occupy  herself  with  this,  and  she  threw  her 
whole  heart  into  it. 

To  the  old  house  in  Leicester  Square  came  many  eminent 
Americans,  including  the  brother  of  General  Beauregard,  and 
the  cousin  of  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  ever  so  many 
pretty,  earnest  women,  and  some  who  were  pretty  and  not 
earnest,  and  others  who  were  earnest  and  not  pretty.  Tall 
glasses,  full  of  green  liquors,  stood  on  the  library  table,  and 
'the  soft  Southern  drawl  was  heard  in  the  corridors. 

With   all   these   people   the   two   children   were  immense 
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favourites,  and  they  bade  fair  to  become  completely  spoiled 
in  no  very  long  time,  with  the  attentions  that  were  showered 
upon  them.  Gregory,  then  only  two  years  of  age,  showed  an 
extraordinary  precocity  for  his  years  :  his  face,  but  for  its  size, 
might  have  been  the  face  of  an  adult,  and  his  intellect  and 
speech  seemed  to  be  accordingly  premature.  As  for  Justus, 
he  was  five  years  of  age,  and  very  much  distressed  because  his 
father,  as  he  believed,  was  pretending  to  be  dead  to  annoy  him  : 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sick-room  unaccompanied  as 
a  general  rule,  but  every  now  and  then  he  slipped  in  unobserved, 
and  touched  Albert,  to  make  him  speak  to  him  :  he  never 
showed  the  slightest  fear  of  this  inanimate  body  that  was  so 
silent  upon  its  sofa,  and  whose  hair  was  actually  turning  grey. 
The  child,  like  the  savage,  has  less  fear  of  death  and  its 
imitation,  than  the  civilised  adult,  up  to  a  certain  point. 

In  the  January  of  this  year,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federate States  were  at  their  highest,  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  famous  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and  this  pro- 
clamation, as  much  as  anything  else,  in  all  probability,  ruined 
the  cause  of  the  South.  For,  as  long  as  the  South  was  fighting, 
or  seemed  to  be  fighting,  merely  in  the  cause  of  Secession,  of 
Independence,  even  as  the  founders  of  the  Republic  had  fought, 
she  had  many  sympathisers  in  Europe.  The  slave  question 
had  hitherto  been  a  secondary  one,  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
South  being  really  opposed  to  slavery,  and  some  of  her  enemies 
being  actually  in  favour  of  it. 

Potentates  like  Napoleon  the  Third  and  Queen  Victoria 
were  not  unwilling  that  there  should  be  two  Republics  north 
of  Mexico,  and  south  of  Canada  ;  indeed  it  is  clear,  from  the 
correspondence  now  in  the  Records  in  Downing  Street  and  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  that  they  were  not  far  from  drawing  the 
sword  to  aid  this  idea  :  but,  in  the  face  of  their  peoples  they 
dared  not  announce  themselves  the  champions  of  slavery  and 
of  slavery  alone. 

The  clever  agents  of  the  Confederacy  were  working  in  Paris, 
London,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Their  hold  upon  France  lay  in 
the  Mexican  question,  their  hold  upon  Britain  in  the  Lanca- 
shire famine,  their  hold  upon  Russia  in  the  Alaskan  question. 
The  proclamation  burst  upon  them  like  a  bomb-shell,  although 
they  continued  their  intrigues  with  all  possible  human  address. 
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Needless  to  say,  the  deplorable  news  reached  the  "  habitues  " 
of  the  "  salon  "  of  Clotilde  almost  as  soon  as  it  reached  the 
United  States  Embassy  itself. 

Clotilde  was  talking  to  Mr.  Beauregard,  and  Justus  playing 
on  the  knee  of  a  Colonel  Jefferson,  while  Mr.  Burrowes,  the 
bank  manager,  played  ecarte  with  Mr.  Jackson,  when  the 
private  message  came. 

As  Mr.  Burrowes  was  not  in  these  councils  of  the  Confederate 
agents,  Clotilde  passed  it  round  in  silence,  and  the  manager 
saw  that  there  was  here  something  that  did  not  concern  him, 
and  politely  excused  himself. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Leclercq,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  do  you  think  one 
of  our  friends  in  the  Embassy  has  sent  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  unlikely,  Colonel,  but  the  source  has  been  carefully 
guarded." 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  paper  again,  please,"  said  Mr.  Jackson. 
He  examined  it,  and  then  said,  "Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it.  That  is 
the  water  mark  of  the  paper  they  use,  or  something  exceedingly 
like  it." 

"  It  may  not  be  true,"  said  Mr.  Beauregard. 

"  I  fear  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  "  for  why  should  they 
trouble  to  tell  a  lie  ?  It  would  benefit  no  one." 

"  No,"  said  Clotilde,  ringing  the  bell  for  tea,  "  I  don't 
suppose  it  would." 

"  Well,"  said  Colonel  Jefferson.  "  this  proclamation  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  Lincoln's  previous  policy  :  he  was  going  to 
let  slavery  be,  in  order  to  save  the  Union, — and,  in  fact,  only 
going  to  war  to  save  the  Union.  And  now  it's  the  opposite 
way  !  Talk  about  honour  !  I  could  put  all  his  honour  in  a 
sherry  glass  ! 

Well  for  Colonel  Jefferson,  good  man,  to  judge  from  his 
appearance,  if  that  were  all  the  use  to  which  he  put  the  sherry 
glasses  ! 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  "  it's  a  tricky  move  :  and  I  think 
it  will  do  us  a  lot  of  mischief."  And,  while  the  maid  was 
-arranging  the  Turkish  table  with  the  saucer-like  blue  and  gold 
cups,  a  relic  of  the  sack  of  the  chateau  of  the  De  Broglies  in 
1793,  Clotilde  and  the  three  gentlemen  went  to  the  balcony 
and  watched  the  pantomime  of  the  Square  in  silence. 

At  that  same  moment  of  time  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
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and  the  agent  of  the  Confederate  States  were  bent  together  over 
a  copy  of  the  famous  proclamation,  in  a  room  in  the  Tuileries. 

"  Then,"  said  the  agent  at  last,  "  your  Majesty  discontinues 
your  support  from  this  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  until  I  hear  what  line  London 
is  going  to  take." 

"  God  help  us  !  "  the  agent  murmured  to  himself,  as  he 
passed  between  the  rows  of  lackeys.  "  I  know  what  line 
London  will  take  !  "  And  he  was  right. 

The  emissary  of  the  South  in  St.  Petersburg  met  with  no- 
better  success  the  same  afternoon. 

The  South  had  great  hopes  of  what  Russia  would  do,  and 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this,  as  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  shows  democracy  after  democracy  seeking  an 
alliance  with  despotisms,  and  hankering  after  aristocracies . 
The  Alaskan  question  was  the  lever  with  which  the  envoys  of 
Jefferson  Davis  had  been  moving  the  mighty  forces  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Would  the  rock  topple  ? 

The  charter  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company  in  Alaska  was  to 
expire  this  same  year,  and  questions  arose  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  renewed,  as  to  whether  the  Czar  would  turn  the 
territory  into  a  fortified  colony,  as  to  whether  he  would  sell 
it  to  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Alexander  the 
Second,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  had  decided  to  sell 
Alaska.  And  the  Confederate  States  promised  him,  that,  if 
he  would  support  them  against  the  Government  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  they  were  victorious,  they  would  obtain  as  an 
indemnity,  the  payment  of  a  price  three  times  that  proposed,, 
this  price  to  go  direct  into  the  somewhat  exhausted  treasury 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Caldecott,  one  of  the  old  family  of  Caldecott 
of  West  Kent  Ferry,  Maryland,  was  the  man  to  whose  memoirs 
we  are  indebted  for  all  this,  which  is  accordingly  not  to  be 
taken  for  unimpeachable  history.  Caldecott  himself  was  the 
emisarry. 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  the  Czar  refused  to  see  him, 
and  he  had  to  be  content  with  Prince  Gortschakoff  instead. 
Gortschakoff  was  standing  by  the  fire,  stroking  one  of  his  huge 
borzois,  which  was  inclined  to  snarl  at  the  American.  The 
great  minister  kept  his  hand  in  the  fur  of  the  hound  during  the 
whole  conversation. 
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"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  after  receiving  this  document, — 
and  he  tapped  the  copy  of  the  proclamation,  "  His  Majesty 
must  pause.  The  question  is  now  put  as  one  of  slavery  or  no 
slavery.  Well,  the  Czar  emancipated  our  serfs  two  years  ago  : 
personally,  I  think  that  was  a  mistake,  and  he  has  got  no  thanks 
for  it :  he  is  hated  by  the  noble  and  shot  at  by  the  plebeian  : 
luckily  the  plebeian  drinks  too  much ;  he  takes  enough  drink 
to  make  him  fire,  and  then  enough  more  to  make  him  miss." 
The  keen  Confederate  twisted  in  suspense  at  this  aristocratic 
badinage. 

"  No,"  continued  Gortschakoff,  "  he  has  got  no  thanks,  and 
I  told  him  he  would  get  none.  But  the  thing  is  past.  And  the 
question  is,  can  the  Czar  who  liberated  his  serfs  two  years  ago 
support  the  slave-trade  in  America.  Patience  !  Patience  ! 
I  am  well  aware  of  what  you  will  say.  I  know  that  you  are 
Secessionists  first,  and  slave-owners  second  ;  but  this  pro- 
clamation has  made  Europe  make  up  its  mind  differently,  and 
the  Czar  has  gone  with  the  other  Europeans." 

"  Then,"  asked  Caldecott,  "  are  you  prepared  to  let  slip 
your  chance  in  Alaska  ?  Your  chance  of  money  enough  to 
build  the  mightiest  fleet  that  ever  was,  your  chance  of  an 
escape  from — 

He  was  about  to  say  "bankruptcy,"  when  something  in  the 
glance  of  Gortschakoff  stopped  him.  -  The  Minister  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  looked  affable  again. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  American,  "  will  you  promise  not  to 
fix  on  anything  definite  for  a  day  or  two  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Gortschakoff,  "  I  will.  I  shall  wait  to  hear 
what  line  Paris  is  going  to  take.  And  now,  sir,  let  me  offer 
you  a  cigar."  And  immediately  afterwards  he  helped  him  on 
with  his  overcoat.  But,  when  Caldecott  had  gone,  the  Minister 
snapped  his  fingers. 

"  That  for  Paris  !  "  he  said,  "  And  that  for  Alaska  !  But 
I  had  to  get  rid  of  the  man  politely.  WTait  for  Louis  Napoleon, 
indeed  !  " 

The  next  day,  in  London,  immense  crowds  of  starving 
people  from  Lancashire,  some  of  them  sent  by  the  Manchester 
Labour  Societies,  but  most  by  the  Confederate  agents,  marched 
up  and  down  Downing  Street,  with  scarlet  flags,  and  beating 
drums,  demanding  that  the  blockade  of  the  American  cotton 
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ports  should  be  raised  somehow  or  other.  It  was  a  pitiable, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  grand  and  a  savage  spectacle,  this 
interminable  procession,  of  which  the  converse  and  the  singing 
were  as  the  roar  of  the  sea.  There  were  men  worn  to  skeletons, 
infants  with  faces  like  those  of  small  monkeys,  women  with 
grey  hair  at  twenty,  and  others  to  whom  cancer  had  left  almost 
no  breast.  Colonel  Jefferson,  who  kept  himself  carefully  in  the 
background, was  playing  his  last  card  for  the  cause  of  the  South. 
Spending  money  like  steam  or  water,  energetic  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  the  promise  of  his  apoplectic  habit,  he  was  inter- 
viewing the  secretaries  of  embryo  trade-unions,  and  .cor- 
responding with  the  managers  of  railways.  In  his  succession 
of  chartered  trains,  he  seemed  to  be  sweeping  half  the  population 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  into  the  Metropolis.  The  London 
police  were  staggered  at  this  influx,  and  mounted  constables 
were  required  to  deal  with  the  starving  mob  that  attempted 
to  tear  down  the  railings  in  the  parks,  while  the  great  trees 
supported  canopies  of  tossing  faces,  and  the  bands  blared 
continually.  God  only  knew  what  this  tempest  of  humanity 
might  accomplish. 

Mr.  Beauregard  was.  closeted  with  Lord  Palmerston.  His 
lordship  asked  the  American  if  he  had  read  the  proclamation. 
Then  he  demanded  if  he  could  bring  forward  any  new  argument 
to  induce  Britain  to  support  the  cause  of  the  South.  Beau- 
regard  drew  a  curtain,  and  pointed  to  the  torch-lit  sea  of 
faces  that  agitated  itself  in  the  street  on  which  the  night  had 
fallen.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  is  my  argument." 

Palmerston  replied,  "  Well,  I  cannot  yield  to  that  argument, 
until  I  hear  what  line  St.  Petersburg  is  going  to  take."  But 
he  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  neither  to  give  nor  to 
follow  any  initiative  whatsoever. 

Truly,  even  as  the  flying  roll  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  followed 
every  thief  that  was  in  the  land  into  his  house,  so  did  the 
proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  pursue  the  emissaries  of  the 
South,  into  whatsoever  city  they  might  penetrate,  and  reduce 
her  cause  to  confusion. 

All  the  gallantry  of  the  gentlemen  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  the  descendants  of  the  courtiers  of  St. 
James's  and  Versailles,  could  not  save  the  South  now;  though 
her  hour  was  not  yet  come. 
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Yet  there  is  little  doubt,  that  had  a  general  election  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain  on  that  day,  war  would  have  been 
declared  on  the  United  States  of  America,  whatever  Czar  or 
Emperor  might  do,  or  refuse  to  do,  in  the  way  of  assistance. 
But  as  it  was,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
Alexander  the  Second  all  waited  for  one  another,  or  rather 
pretended  to  wait  for  one  another,  and  decided  to  let  events 
take  their  course. 

Late  that  night,  the  "salon"  of  Clotilde  was  full  of  melancholy 
people  assembled  to  hear  what  Mr.  Beauregard  had  to  say, 
upon  his  return  from  the  Foreign  Office.  Some  of  those 
present  are  still  alive,  and  remember  the  extraordinary  state 
of  tension. 

Mr.  Beauregard  entered  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  he,  usually  so  perfect  a  cavalier,  had  actually  left  his  hat 
on.  He  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  turned  down  his  thumb,  as 
the  Romans  did  when  a  gladiator  was  to  die.  % 


CHAPTER  II. 

MISFORTUNES  never  come  singly.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
that  sad  year  of  1863  that  Clotilde  received  word  from  Robert 
in  Paris  that  Charles,  and  the  old  Victor,  who  was  visiting 
America, had  met  their  deaths  in  the  bombardment  of  Vicksburg 
by  accident.  There  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  decease  of  two  men,  of  whom  one  was  fourteen  before  the 
close  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  other  old  enough  to 
remember  it,  but  under  the  circumstances  Clotilde  was 
terribly  depressed,  feeling  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  death 
surrounding  the  whole  family.  Her  husband,  though  not 
actually  dead,  and  his  father  and  uncles,  all  belonged  to  the 
past.  Many  of  her  own  relations  would  probably  soon  be 
killed  in  the  war,  which  must  increase  in  fury  every  month. 
As  for  her  children,  they  were  not  of  an  age  to  be  real  com- 
panions to  her. 

Justus  wept  bitterly  over  the  loss  of  the  old  Parisian  grand- 
uncle,  who  had  given  him  such  nice  things  during  his  visits 
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to  London  :  as  for  his  grandfather,  he  had  scarcely  seen  him, 
and  could  not  be  so  much  concerned  on  his  account.  Gregory 
was  not  of  an  age  to  express  any  opinion  at  all.  It  was  now 
that  Clotilde  felt  the  loss  of  Eve  most  keenly  :  Eve  would  have 
been  daughter  and  sister  in  one,  as  she  had  always  been,  and 
would  have  helped  her  to  escape  from  this  rut,  melancholy  and 
miserable  and  darkened,  into  which  she  had  fallen.  Perhaps 
she  would  make  her  appearance  some  day  or  other,  when  this 
war  should  cease,  and  her  sense  of  duty  consequently  no  longer 
detain  her  in  the  United  States. 

The  slow  year  dragged  on,  month  after  month,  and  during 
it  the  Confederate  agents  continued  their  vain  efforts,  at  the 
European  capitals,  mechanically.  But,  while  the  attempt  to 
secure  foreign  aid  was  useless,  the  Confederacy,  by  her  mighty 
efforts,  seemed  about  to  carry  her  arms  to  victory,  unaided. 
Lee  and  Jackson  were  irresistible,  and,  had  Destiny  spared 
4he  latter,  no  one  could  have  prophesied  what  would  be  the 
result. 

The  party  in  London  followed  the  movements  of  these  great 
generals  with  maps  outstretched,  and  Mr.  Jackson  was  never 
tired  of  prophesying  to  Clotilde  what  the  next  feat  of  his  cousin 
would  be.  Mr.  Jackson  was  something  of  a  spiritualist,  and 
believed  that,  at  moments,  he  was  in  mental  communication 
with  the  dead,  as  well  as  with  persons  in  remote  countries. 
He  had  met  Laurence  Oliphant  in  Washington,  while  Oliphant 
was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  and  it  was  with  great 
delight  that  he  now  heard  of  the  return  of  the  latter  for  a  time 
to  London.  As  we  said  before,  Albert  Leclercq  had  been  the 
indirect  cause,  under  Providence,  of  Oliphant's  return  to  the 
East  after  his  furlough  of  1858  to  1859,  and,  thereby,  of  his 
meeting  with  the  misfortune  that  led  to  his  mental  ruin. 

Oliphant  had  been  struck  on  the  head  by  a  Japanese,  during 
an  attack  on  the  British  Embassy  in  Tokio,  and  he  never 
recovered  from  the  blow,  but  became  more  and  more  fanatical, 
in  one  particular  line.  That  line  was  occult  philosophy. 

And  now  Providence  brought  Laurence  Oliphant  to  the 
house  of  Albert  Leclercq,  whom  he  had  never  known.  Clotilde 
fell  an  easy  victim  to  Oliphant's  charm  of  manner,  as  did 
Beauregard,  Colonel  Jefferson,  and  the  two  children.  The 
three  former  used  to  sit  and  watch  the  two  occult 
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philosophers  at  work  with  the  Planchette,  a  pencil  fixed  in 
a  moving  board,  and  much  employed  in  alleged  spiritual 
correspondence . 

For  months  past,  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  very  anxious  about 
his  cousin,  regarding  whom  he  had  had  alarming  dreams  and 
omens  throughout  the  war.  Indeed,  he  was  anxious  about  all 
his  relatives,  since  he  was  continually  meeting  with  circum- 
stances that  might  be  warnings  of  their  near  deaths. 

Colonel  Jefferson,  an  old  Bismarckian  aristocrat  and 
materialist,  with  a  tremendous  constitution,  employed  the 
Darwinian  theory  against  him  in  vain. 

"  From  scientific  discoveries,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  it  appears 
indisputable  that  there  is  either  no  immortality  at  all,  or  else 
immortality  for  all  animals,  since  these  have  a  common  origin 
with  man." 

"  That  is  no  difficulty,"  replied  Jackson,  "  for  dogs  and  other 
creatures  have  immortality  too." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Jackson,  "  in  John  Wesley's  Journal, — 
or  is  it  his  Letters  ? — we  read  that  when  spirits  entered  the 
house  of  the  elder  Wesley,  the  mastiff  was  more  afraid  than  any 
of  the  children.  And  there  are  many  similar  instances,  all 
showing  that  dogs  are  conscious  of  disembodied  presences  as 
soon  as  men,  and  sometimes  sooner.  There  was  also  a  dog  in 
Washington  Hospital  that  howled  before  a  patient  died,  and 
the  omen  was  never  false." 

The  speaker  did  not  add  that  with  two  thousand  patients 
in  the  Hospital,  and  the  further  consideration  that  the  average 
monthly  death-rate  among  the  white  races  stands  at  17  per 
1,000,  there  must  have  been  a  death  every  day  :  but,  really, 
that  dog's  credit  as  a  prophet  would  have  been  gone. 

Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  differed  on  many  points  from  Mr. 
Jackson,  his  occultism  being  of  a  more  dignified  and  sombre 
type,  but  he  was,  in  the  main,  in  accordance  with  him.  So 
Clotilde  asked  them  to  try  and  open  communication  with  the 
sub-conscious  selves  of  various  persons,  and  with  the  spirits 
of  her  husband's  uncles.  A  number  of  answers  from  the  old 
Victor,  and  her  father-in-law,  were  received  on  the  Planchette, 
all  written  with  that  prudence  that  distinguishes  the  replies 
of  ancient  Delphi  and  those  of  the  modern  Meteorological 
Report.  And,  given  something  ambiguous,  faith  will  usually 
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turn  the  balance  in  the  desired  direction.  Clotilde,  however,, 
felt  that  the  two  deceased  must  have  become  much  more 
uninteresting  than  when  they  were  on  earth. 

Better  success  seemed  to  be  obtained  with  the  living,  and, 
on  one  occasion  a  wonderfully  accurate  account  was  written 
down  of  things  actually  occurring  simultaneously  in  New 
Orleans,  in  the  house  of  Frederick,  the  reprobate  brother  of 
Albert. 

Mr.  Jackson  held  that  the  sub-conscious  self  of  the  paralysed 
Albert  wandered  about  the  Universe,  meeting  other  sub- 
conscious selves,  as  well  as  the  personalities  of  the  dead.  But 
they  would  never  learn  anything  from  him  about  Frederick, 
or  from  Frederick  about  him,  as  the  selves  were  so  angry  with 
one  another  that  they  would  not  speak  when  they  met :  and 
similarly  the  sub-conscious  Frederick  and  the  spirits  of  Albert 
and  Victor  would  have  no  knowledge  of  each  other. 

But  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May,  a  strange  thing  occurred, 
Mr.  Jackson  was  very  much  concerned  about  his  cousin,  General 
Jackson,  of  whom  all  the  English  papers  were  full,  and  of 
whom  he  prophesied  an  early  death.  He  had  been  working 
away  with  Planchette  all  the  evening,  with  no  result  but  a  lot 
of  scrawls,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  he  got  some  return  or  other  for 
his  faith.  He  turned  at  last  to  Oliphant,  and  said, 

"  Oliphant,  I  wish  you  would  try  and  establish  communi- 
cation :  you  are  more  experienced  at  it  than  I  :  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  Thomas  is  dead,  or  that  something  is  wrong  with 
him." 

"  O,"  said  Oliphant,  taking  the  Planchette,  "  if  he  is  dead, 
he  will  let  you  know,  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  from  the 
shock."  But  he  nevertheless  asked  them  to  lower  the  lights, 
and  began  to  let  the  plate  move.  He  had  not  done  this  for 
very  long,  before  three  sharp  raps  were  heard,  apparently 
proceeding  from  no  particular  part  of  the  room.  Oliphant 
called  to  Clotilde  and  Colonel  Jefferson  who  were  out 
on  the  balcony,  and  said,  "  did  you  give  three  raps  on 
anything  just  now  ?  "  They  both  said  they  did  not.  Oliphant 
asked  Mr.  Beauregard,  who  was  near  the  door,  if  he  had  done 
so,  and  Mr.  Beauregard  said,  "  no."  Then  Mr.  Jackson  said, 
"  I  knew  it,  Thomas  Jackson  is  killed.  Just  before  my  father 
was  killed  in  Mexico,  I  heard  three  raps." 
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"  Well,"  said  Colonel  Jefferson,  "  before  my  grandfather 
died  there  were  three  raps." 
"  How  long  before  ?  " 

"  Twenty  years,"  and  the  Colonel  threw  his  cigar  into  the 
Square. 

"It  is  no  joking  matter,"  said  Laurence  Oliphant  testily. 
Nor  was  it  :  for  ten  days  later,  news  came  that  General  Stone- 
wall Jackson  had  been  shot  at  Chancellorsville,  about  nine 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  May,  or  rather,  at  the 
corresponding  hour  in  American  time. 

His  cousin  published  the  case  in  the  papers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  for  which  some  people  blamed  and  others  praised 
him.  But  really  it  was  excusable,  when  one  remembers  that 
he  had  been  hearing  raps  and  death-watches  for  thirty 
years,  and  had  never  been  able  to  get  the  death  of  a 
relative  to  fit  in,  although  many  of  his  people  had  gone  over 
to  the  majority.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  careful  not  to  put 
in  the  papers  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  omens  had 
brought  down  no  game.  He  resembled  the  manufacturers  of 
patent  pills,  who  publish  the  portraits  of  ladies  whom  one  has 
cured  with  one  dose,  but  give  no  picture  of  the  well-stocked 
cemetery  for  which  the  medicine  is  responsible. 

Nevertheless,  although  weak  on  this  one  point,  Mr.  Jackson 
must  not  be  ridiculed,  for  a  more  honourable  type  of  the  God- 
fearing, money-despising,  Southern  gentleman  did  not  exist. 
If  we  all  lived  such  a  life  as  he  lived,  it  would  matter  very  little 
to  us  what  world  it  should  be  passed  in.  And  as  high  praise 
could  be  given  to  Laurence  Oliphant,  though  in  a  different  set 
of  terms. 

Clotilde  remembered  that  night,  years  afterwards ;  she 
remembered  watching  the  rushing  traffic, — the  panting  horses, 
the  omnibuses,  the  equestrians,  and  the  cabs,  with  a  flash  of 
remembrance  strong  enough  to  materialise  them  in  her  mind 
once  more  :  she  remembered  watching  the  Confederate  flag,  as 
it  fluttered  daringly  from  her  bedroom  window  above  the 
balcony  :  she  remembered  the  gaze  that  Colonel  Jefferson 
directed  towards  it,  along  with  his  cigar-smoke  from  the  flowery 
corner  where  he  sat  with  her,  and  then  the  soft  lamp-light 
streaming  out  of  the  big  room  into  the  evening  glow :  she 
remembered  the  earnest  look  on  Oliphant's  fine  face,  and  heard 
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again  the  excited  voice  of  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  knocks 
themselves.  That  night,  when  the  guests  were  gone,  she  had 
spent  some  time  with  her  husband,  and,  looking  at  him  as  he 
lay,  had  said,  "  O  God,  will  he  never  wake  ?  Must  he  pass 
away  without  a  word  to  me  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  though  it  would  be  so,  as  though  that  lightning 
brain  that  had  shaken  the  bourses  of  the  world,  had  turned, 
not  to  decomposed  matter,  but  to  stone,  like  the  brains  of 
those  upon  whom  the  Gorgon  cast  her  terrible  regard  in  the 
ages  past. 

The  old  theologians  spoke  of  soul,  intellect,  and  body  as 
three  separate  things,  any  one  of  which  was  independent, 
within  large  limits,  of  the  other  two  :  as  if  the  soul  were  known 
to  be  detachable  like  a  Gladstone  bag  :  but  here  was  a  disease 
that  seemed  to  annihilate  the  soul  and  the  intellect,  along  with 
certain  physiological  powers  of  the  man.  Could  Albert,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  held  to  have  a  soul  at  the 
present  moment,  or  an  intellect  either  ?  Could  he  be  held  to 
have  any  form  of  self-consciousness  at  all  ? 

The  theologians  denied  that  anyone  could  conceive  of  himself 
as  becoming  extinct,  but  there  was  no  chloroform  in  their 
time.  Under  chloroform  (so  thought  Clotilde  to-night)  one  is 
extinct  for  an  hour :  multiply  that  hour  by  Eternity,  and  one 
has  annihilation.  And,  with  a  knowledge  at  her  disposal 
which  the  theologians  never  or  seldom  had,  she  felt  herself 
now  differing  from  them  and  from  the  spiritualists  as  well. 
The  Power  that  governed  the  Universe  might  restore  certain 
beings  to  existence,  but  she  was  convinced,  with  this  object- 
lesson  before  her  of  what  even  a  comparatively  trifling  dis- 
arrangement of  nerve-centres  could  do,  that  immortality 
could  not  be  a  natural  result  of  the  limitless  process  of  de- 
composition. It  must,  she  thought,  rather  be  a  miracle,  and 
her  cares  and  sorrow  were  carrying  her  toward  a  school  which 
acknowledges  no  miracles. 

The  doctrines  of  Universal  Salvation  and  Conditional 
Immortality  were  not  at  that  time  given  the  prominence 
among  Christian  people  that  they  are  now,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  Clotilde  would  have  accepted  either  if  them,  even  if  they 
had  been.  Nor  was  she  of  a  mind  deep  enough  to  grasp  that 
immense  system  of  philosophy,  upon  which  Leibnitz  and 
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Flournoy  have  merely  touched,  the  system  that  unites  spiritu- 
alism, material  philosophy,  and  Christianity,  or  tries  to  unite 
them.  According  to  the  system  we  have  in  mind,  soul  cannot 
manifest  itself  actively  without  matter,  but  many  of  the  atoms 
of  matter  are  sensitized,  as  it  were,  indissolubly  associated  with 
soul ;  from  which  it  follows  that  matter  being  indestructible, 
soul  is  indestructible.  The  body  dies :  the  particles  of  the  body 
never  die  :  and  the  soul  goes  with  certain  finer  particles,  mani- 
festing itself  from  these,  and  sometimes  in  one  new  human 
•organism  after  another,  perhaps  with  longer  periods  of  vacancy 
during  which  the  sensitized  atoms  cease  to  form  part  of  a 
mechanism  that  could  develop  them,  with  all  their  infinitesimal 
photographs  of  sin  and  of  joy.  St.  Paul  says,  "  We  shall  be 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  Substitute 
"'glorious  life"  for  "glory," — postulate  a  succession  of  reunions 
of  particles,  ever  more  sensitized,  and  with  purer  images,  until 
the  final  infinite  succession  of  perfect  lives — Resurrections — - 
and  you  have  something  that  seems  to  promise  support  to  the 
theory, — for  it  is  only  a  theory  :  and,  remember,  that  given 
Eternity,  God,  Christ,  and  a  certain  predisposition  to  resume 
former  associations  on  the  part  of  the  sensitized  atoms  that 
once  formed  part  of  a  given  organism,  as  their  method,  all 
things  are  possible,  and  Church  dogmas  expanded,  not  falsified. 

But  all  this  would  have  seemed  too  fantastic  to  a  woman  of 
the  practical  turn  of  the  one  in  question  :  and  she  sank  more 
and  more  into  a  life  without  hope  and  without  fear. 

A  modern  apologist  might  have  torn  the  philosophy  of 
Qotilde  to  rags,  and  there  were  times  when  she  herself  recog- 
nised a  certain  weakness  in  it.  But  with  her,  in  all  probability, 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  Many  persons  take  the 
craving  for  immortality  to  be  a  universal  one,  and,  further- 
more, accept  it  as  a  proof  of  immortality.  Whereas,  it  would 
not  seem  to  be  universal,  in  the  first  place,  nor,  considering 
the  immense  number  of  ungratified  cravings,  a  proof,  in  the 
second  place.  Clotilde  used  the  logic  of  these  persons  in  the 
opposite  way,  and,  because  she  dreaded  immortality  for  the 
sake  of  Albert,  held  that  there  could  be  none.  Better,  she 
thought,  and  rightly,  that  all  mankind  become  extinct,  than 
that  a  single  soul  should  survive  in  eternal  torture,  even 
although  millions  survive  in  pleasure. 
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Poor  humanity  !  It  almost  invariably  approaches  every 
great  question  in  this  way:  what  will  happen  to  something  else, 
if  this  be  true?  What  will  happen  to  my  business,  if  it  be  my 
duty  to  do  so-and-so  ?  What  will  happen  to  my  religious- 
faith,  if  these  fossil  bones  do  away  with  the  Historic  Fall  of 
Man  ?  The  business  man  does  not  consider  his  duty,  apart 
from  the  results  of  doing  it.  The  orthodox  clergyman  does 
not  consider  the  facts  of  science,  apart  from  the  effects  of  them 
upon  what  has  apparently  comforted  thousands.  The  God  of 
Truth  is  far  from  our  hearts.  And,  it  must  be  confessed,  He 
was  far  from  Clotilde's.  Her  excursion  into  a  degraded 
Spiritualism  was  merely  the  flame  of  phosphorescent  putre- 
faction, flickering  above  her  dead  faith.  The  cruel  view  of 
God  taught  to  her  had  been  the  means  of  driving  her  away 
from  all  hope  of  other  worlds,  while  her  keen  sense  of  the 
transitoriness  of  things  prevented  her  from  making  the  most 
of  this  one.  The  following  passages  from  an  old  diary  of  hers, 
are  not  devoid  of  interest : — 

May  llth,  1863.  A  very  cold  morning  for  the  month  of 
May.  Jane,  the  maid,  says  there  was  a  touch  of  frost. 
Colonel  Jefferson,  Mr.  Beauregard,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Laurence  Oliphant  were  here  last  night.  Colonel  Jefferson 
and  I  were  in  the  balcony,  when  three  taps  were  heard,  as  if 
on  the  door.  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Oliphant  were  at  that 
insane  Planchette  at  the  time,  and  concentrating  their 
thoughts  on  dear  General  Jackson  in  America.  Mr.  Oliphant 
called  to  me,  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?"  And  I  said,  "  Yes." 
Colonel  Jefferson  said  he  heard  it  too.  Mr.  Jackson  then 
said  that  it  was  a  sign  that  his  cousin  was  dead,  but  Colonel 
Jefferson  made  fun  of  him,  and  Mr.  Oliphant  got  quite 
angry.  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  one  of  the  maids  somewhere. 

May  22nd.  Just  read  in  the  Times  that  dear  General 
Jackson  was  killed  on  the  night  of  the  llth,  at  the  very  time 
we  heard  the  knocks.  But  I  have  heard  knocks  that  I  could 
not  account  for,  at  different  times,  and  nothing  happened. 
A  wooden  bell-pull  in  a  draught,  a  settling  down  of  the 
foundations, — a  whole  host  of  things  would  explain  it.  It 
would  be  odd  if  an  accident  did  not  happen  appropriately 
now  and  then.  All  the  same,  this  is  a  dreadful  business  about 
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poor  General  Jackson  :  he  was  such  a  fine  man  !  And  what 
a  loss  it  is  to  the  South  !  However  will  she  get  on  without 
him  !  It  appears  that  his  last  words  were  "  All  my  wounds 
are  from  my  own  men."  Oh  !  the  bunglers  that  they  must 
have  been.  Truly,  when  I  think  of  this  loss,  I  get  quite 
furious. 

December  19th.  It  will  soon  be  a  whole  year  since  Albert's 
father  and  uncle  were  killed.  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for 
not  having  taken  their  loss  more  to  heart.  I  was  so  concerned 
with  the  cause  of  the  South,  that  my  heart  was  benumbed 
against  private  sorrow.  Albert  would  have  liked  me  to 
show  more  distress,  no  doubt.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  of  me 
to  have  Colonel  Jefferson  and  the  others  so  much  about, 
when  we  were  in  mourning.  But  I  was  so  lonely,  so  des- 
perately lonely  :  and  then  Justus  and  Gregory  are  so  young 
that  sometimes  they  don't  seem  company  for  me  at  all. 
What  an  unmotherly  thing  to  say  !  Well,  I  must  see  the 
butcher  for  a  moment. 

Let  her  diary  carry  us  into  the  year  1864. 

January  4th.  Such  a  kind  letter  from  Robert,  enquiring 
about  Albert,  and  sending  a  memorial  card  about  his  own 
father,  in  exchange  for  one  about  Albert's  father.  Robert 
has  had  a  dreadfully  sad  Noel.  They  were  so  sorry  I  couldn't 
come,  as  I  might  have  cheered  them  up.  I  am  sorry  in  a  way, 
too  :  and  I  should  so  like  to  have  heard  that  new  tenor  sing 
the  Reveillon  in  Saint  Sulpice. 

"  Minuit,  Chretiens,  c'est  1'heure  solonelle, 
Quand  rHomme-Dieu  descendit  juscequ'a  nous  !  " 

But  I  fear  I  am  drifting  away  from  all  those  beliefs  now. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  London  season  of  1864  was  just  drawing  to  a  close,  when 
Clotilde  heard  from  America  that  Louis,  her  younger  brother- 
in-law,  had  returned  from  his  wanderings  and  settled  down  in 
the  headship  of  the  New  Orleans  branch  of  Leclercq  and  Com- 
pany. She  had  seen  little  of  Louis,  these  last  few  years,  for 
various  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  was  that  he  went  hither 
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and  thither  like  a  comet.  She  had  asked  him  to  call  on  them 
in  London,  on  his  way  back  from  Italy,  but  instead  of  doing 
this,  he  had  returned  by  a  German  vessel,  direct,  after  travelling 
in  Germany.  He  now  wrote  telling  Clotilde  that  pending 
the  recovery  of  Albert  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  herself 
and  Mr.  Burrowes,  as  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  London 
branch.  Mr.  Burrowes,  to  whom  she  read  the  part  of  the  letter 
that  concerned  him,  was  quite  pleased  with  this,  as  he  had  been 
constantly  expecting  a  move  to  be  made,  by  one  of  the  young 
partners,  for  his  dismissal. 

About  the  same  time,  Robert  wrote  from  Paris,  also  approving 
of  the  conduct  and  arrangement  of  affairs  in  the  London  office, 
and  saying  that  he  was  writing  to  Louis,  his  sister  Madame 
Dubosc  joining  in  the  letter,  to  ask  him  to  do  something  to 
help  the  unhappy  Frederick,  the  black  sheep  of  the  family, 
out  of  the  dirt.  Frederick  had  such  a  head  for  figures,  that, 
if  one  could  keep  him  straight  for  a  year  or  two,  he  might 
take  the  place  of  Albert,  or,  at  least,  share  it  with  Mr.  Burrowes, 
with  whom  one  could  never  part. 

The  generosity  which  Robert  had  shown,  in  freely  surrender- 
ing the  London  branch  to  Albert,  five  years  previously,  was 
in  evidence  again,  since  Robert  was  keeping  his  own  son, 
Thomas,  and  the  sons  of  his  sister,  Jacques  and  David,  in  the 
background. 

In  1865,  Maie,  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  all  through 
the  war,  safe  in  her  university-college,  and  under  the  eye  of 
Eve  Leclercq  and  other  relations  and  friends,  returned  to 
Europe  via  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and,  being  met  by 
Clotilde  at  Liverpool,  spent  some  little  time  with  her  in  London, 
before  Louise  Dubosc  came  over  from  Paris  to  take  her  home. 
In  the  old  diary  of  Clotilde  we  read  :— 

October  17th,  1865.  Liverpool.  I  went  to  the  port  to-day 
and  met  Maie.  The  vessel  was  a  little  delayed  by  the  fog,. 
which  had  descended  just  after  she  had  been  announced 
from  the  tail  of  the  bank.  It  was  very  cold,  and  I  was  so 
glad  of  my  furs,  which  I  have  had  fitted  to  a  new  pelisse, 
as  they  were  so  good.  They  were  the  last  gift  to  me  of  dear 
old  Uncle  Victor  :  and  here  I  was  meeting  his  grand-daughter. 
At  last  the  vessel  came  in,  looking  enormous  in  the  fog. 
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What  a  different  boat  she  is  from  the  one  in  which  Albert 
and  I  came  over  in  1858.  They  say  she  is  one  of  the  biggest 
now  afloat.  She  is  one  of  the  "State  Line,"  built  by  Wilson 
&  Co.,  the  great  Clyde  people. 

Maie  recognised  me  before  I  recognised  her,  and  she  waved 
to  me  from  the  upper  deck.  She  is  a  woman  of  twenty-four 
now,  quite  a  grown-up  young  lady. 

November  1st.  Louise  Dubosc  arrived  here  (London) 
to-day.  She  is  so  nice.  When  we  met  in  1859  she  looked 
old  for  her  age,  but  now  she  looks  young  for  it ;  she  looks 
the  same  age  as  she  looked  then,  in  other  words.  Whereas  I 
— I  am  looking  older,  much  older,  I  am  quite  certain, 
although  Louise  would  be  too  polite  to  tell  me  so,  if  she 
noticed  it,  as  she  probably  does.  Poor  Louise,  she  scarcely 
knows  a  word  of  English,  and  makes  such  dreadful  mistakes  : 
and,  though  the  English  are  more  polite,  in  many  ways, 
than  we  Americans,  they  are  less  polite  than  we,  in  this, 
that  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  understand  foreigners, 
or  even  some  of  their  own  provincials. 

December  1st.  Well,  Louise  and  Maie  are  gone,  and  I 
am  so  sorry,  as,  when  one  is  shut  up  with  two  young  boys, 
and  a  paralysed  husband,  one  cannot  get  much  society 
outside.  Besides,  they  were  both  so  delightful.  Maie  has 
so  much  to  tell  me  of  America,  and  the  things  that  happened 
during  the  war,  that  awful  war,  which  I  wish  had  never 
happened, — and  Louise  so  much  to  say  about  Paris.  That 
time,  in  1859,  was  the  only  time  that  I  had  seen  Louise,  so 
that  much  of  her  talk  was  quite  fresh.  She  has  had  such 
experiences  in  her  life,  although  she  is  not  so  dreadfully  old, 
forty-nine.  She  was  at  school  in  Paris  when  Charles  the 
Tenth  was  driven  out  :  the  school  was  shut  up,  and  she  went 
home  to  her  mother's,  and  her  mother  fastened  all  the 
shutters,  for  fear  of  stones  and  bullets.  They  got  no  dinner 
that  day,  and  she  admits  they  thought  far  more  about  that 
than  about  Charles  the  Tenth,  poor  man. 

December  15th.  Delightful  out  to-day  !  Quite  warm, 
just  as  though  it  were  a  day  in  spring.  I  took  the  boys  out 
in  a  cab,  to  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  when  Justus  had  finished 
his  lessons,  and  the  nurse  had  administered  nourishment  to 
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Albert.  She  went  with  us.  There  is  no  ice  on  the  Serpentine 
now,  and  a  lot  of  brave  men  have  been  seen  bathing,  as  I 
am  told.  The  poor  swans,  which  had  been  shut  up  so  long, 
in  their  house,  are  showing  signs  of  resurrection,  and  are 
beginning  to  swim  after  animalculae.  I  had  brought  a 
biscuit  for  Justus,  in  case  he  felt  hungry,  and  he  gave  it 
to  the  black  swan, — magnanimous  boy  ! 

December  31st.  How  many  good  resolutions  does  one 
summon  up  on  New  Year's  Eve  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say. 
My  good  resolution  is  to  take  up  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
read  his  "  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  as  it  appears.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  as  much  known  as  he  ought  to  be,  yet,  but  I  do 
think  he  is  wonderful.  He  goes  ever  so  much  farther^than 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  applies  this  new  theory  of  Evolution  to 
all  sorts  of  things, — the  soul,  politics,  society,  and  religion. 
How  awfully  unorthodox  Albert's  dear  old  French  pastor 
would  think  it  all  !  I  am  sure  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
I  shall  go  to  hell,  and  that  that  is  why  he  never  comes  here 
now.  But,  really,  he  need  not  be  so  stiff,  as  he  knows  that 
it  is  only  because  Albert  was  French,  that  I  ever  went  to 
his  church. 

The  extraordinary  reason  why  most  dramatic  novels  are 
untrue  to  life,  is  that  they  have  an  excellent  plot,  whereas,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  life  has  no  plot.  Even  a  number  of 
modern  lives  taken  together  have  little  of  a  plot.  A  woman 
leaves  school,  marries  someone,  marries  someone  else  after  his 
death,  subscribes  to  one  bazaar,  opens  another,  and  pays 
hundreds  of  butcher's  bills,  showing  her  shoulders  at  balls,  by 
intervals,  as  long  as  she  is  young  enough.  That  is  all.  It  is 
only  very  loose  women,  like  Du  Barry,  or  very  good  ones,  like 
Princess  Matilda  of  Denmark,  or  very  unfortunate  ones,  like 
Marie  Antoinette,  that  have  an  exciting  history  at  all.  And 
the  more  Socialistic  the  bias  of  society  is,  the  more  the  in- 
dividual is  less  and  less,  and  the  so-called  community  more  and 
more,  the  duller  all  lives  must  become.  There  is  a  romance 
about  modern  life,  it  is  true,  even  in  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  where  romance  is  discountenanced,  as  only  fit  for 
poets  and  ballet-girls,  but  it  is  a  romance  of  the  bridge,  the 
observatory,  and  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  falling  bank. 
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Passionate  women,  and  women  who  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  are  looked  upon  as  "  degenerates,"  and  "  unfit  units." 

And,  since  Clotilde's  life,  like  that  of  most  people,  has  no 
particular  plot,  and  whole  stretches  of  it  would  interest  only 
her  tradesmen  and  her  physician,  and,  possibly,  her  former 
•clergymen,  we  will  not  persecute  the  reader  with  her  whole 
•diary. 

The  year  1866  is  a  barren  one  so  far  as  the  London  branch 
•of  the  house  of  Leclercq  is  concerned. 

In  1867,  affairs  in  Mexico  became  very  critical,  and,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  the  unfortunate  Maximilien,  the  Emperor,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  his  position  by 
foreigners,  was  shot.  The  hopes  of  Leclercq  &  Co.,  or  rather 
of  Mr.  Burro wes,  the  "  ame  damnee  "  of  Albert,  had  gone  up 
with  the  firm  interference  of  the  powers  in  Mexico  :  it  seemed 
as  though  all  the  foreign  debts  would  be  recovered,  and  the  firm 
be  made  immensely  richer,  by  the  repayment  of  the  capital 
sunk  surreptitiously,  and  in  a  different  name,  by  Albert,  along 
with  the  ever-reduplicating  interest  for  which  that  lost 
Napoleon  of  finance  had  stipulated.  Of  course,  from  the  first 
intervention  of  the  Powers,  the  firm  could  have  obtained  the 
money  by  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  but  for 
one  circumstance.  That  circumstance  was  the  Austrian  Loan  : 
the  Emperor  was  a  taciturn  man,  and  Albert  and  Mr.  Burro  wes 
feared  that  he  might  have  silent  suspicions  regarding  the 
subscription  of  some  such  loan.  If  he  had,  then  to  enlighten 
him  regarding  the  Mexican  venture  would  have  been  useless, 
or — since  it  put  a  potential  weapon  into  his  hands — perhaps 
fatal. 

The  sacrifice  of  Eve  had  meanwhile  saved  the  situation,  but, 
none  the  less,  Mr.  Burro  wes  was  extremely  ill  at  ease.  A 
hundred  thousand  pounds  is  not  to  be  flung  into  the  sea 
without  a  sigh,  no  matter  who  flings  it. 

Robert  wrote  to  him  from  time  to  time  from  Paris,  telling 
him  that  he  was  about  to  cross  the  Channel  to  take  an  exact 
inventory  of  things  in  London,  and  Mr.  Burro  wes,  although 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  Robert  never  seemed  to  find  time 
to  carry  out  his  proposal,  was  torn  between  his  desire  to  be 
honourable,  and  his  love  for  Albert,  which  prompted  him  to 
•erase  the  whole  record  of  the  Mexican  and  Austrian  transactions 
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from  the  books.  Finally,  he  decided  to  tell  Clotilde  the  truth, 
on  the  supposition  that  she  did  not  know  it  already,  and  to- 
ask  her  advice.  Frederick  Leclercq  was  only  a  name  to  Mr. 
Burrowes,  but  he  had  heard  that  there  was  a  talk  of  that 
gentleman's  coming  over  to  take  charge  of  the  London  branch  : 
and  his  consequent  fear  for  his  own  position  added  to  his 
difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  he  dreaded  that,  if  he  confessed 
to  Clotilde  what  Albert  and  himself  had  done,  she  would  throw 
her  influence  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  his  dismissal  :  on  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  it  better  that  Clotilde  should  act  as  an 
intermediary  between  himself  and  his  late  master,  and  Robert, 
than  that  he  himself  should  bear  the  first  weight  of  Robert's- 
anger,  while  Clotilde  was  incensed  at  his  secrecy  toward  her. 

So,  one  evening,  he  appeared  at  the  old  house  in  Leicester 
Square,  in  careful  evening  dress,  and  asked  to  see  Clotilde. 
Clotilde  was  disengaged,  and  invited  him  to  come  upstairs. 

His  heart  beat  fast  as  he  obeyed  the  summons,  for  he 
imagined  that  his  whole  prospects  in  life,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  wife  and  family,  might  depend  upon  this  interview,  and 
was  well  aware  of  the  imperious  Southern  temperament  of  the 
lady  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  But  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  what  he  saw. 

Clotilde,  in  a  bewitching  evening  dress,  was  lying  on  her 
side  on  a  sofa,  her  face  a  little  flushed,  as  if  through  weeping, 
but  not  at  all  severe.  She  did  not  rise  to  meet  him,  but  said, 
"Excuse  my  rising,  Mr.  Burrowes,  as  I  do  not  feel  at  all  myself 
to-night.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  and, 
in  fact,  have  just  written  to  you  to  come." 

On  a  closer  examination,  Mr.  Burrowes  saw  that  she  would 
not,  for  some  reason,  meet  his  glance  :  he  said  to  himself, 
"  good  !  She  knows  the  facts  already,  and  wonders  if  I  know  !" 

Clotilde  continued,  however,  and  said,  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Burrowes,  I  am  in  some  anxiety  regarding  the  state  in  which 
Albert  left  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  I  was 
shown  everything.  But  my  poor  husband  was  rather- 
secretive,  you  know, — and  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  some  private 
transaction — I — I  don't  know  quite  how  to  express  it." 

But  Mr.  Burrowes  knew,  and,  finding  things  ready  to  his  hand, 
saved  her  from  difficulty,  and  himself  from  future  danger. 

"  It  was  just  about  that,  madam,"  said  he,  "  that  I  came  to 
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speak  to  you  to-night.  I  see  you  do  not  know  everything,  and 
I  did  not  expect  that  you  would.  Poor  Mr.  Albert — God  have 
mercy  on  him — was,  as  you  say,  a  little  secretive — in  fact, 
perhaps  too  secretive.  But  I  see  now  that  you  know  a  little 
about  it,  and  I  shall  tell  you  the  rest.  May  I  ask  about  how 
much  Mr.  Albert  told  you,  without  offence  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Clotilde,  "  almost  nothing.  But,  latterly,  he 
talked  a  good  deal  in  his  sleep.  He  used  to  speak  about  a 
Mexican  Loan,  and  an  Austrian  Loan,  and  often  he  would  cry, 
'  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  from  three  per  cent.,  giving  one 
per  cent,  to  Weldtheimer/  or  to  so-and-so  ;  and  all  this  has 
made  me  anxious  to  know  the  exact  truth.  And,  remember, 
Mr.  Robert  is  coming  :  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  put  off :  he 
is  dreadfully  particular.  I  have  said  that  I  know  almost 
nothing  :  but  I  would  not  have  told  you  that,  if  I  did  not  expect 
to  know  everything  immediately."  She  had  risen  from  her 
couch,  and  stood  now  in  a  fine  posture  of  command,  ever  so 
little  menacing  :  and  Mr.  Burrowes  saw  that  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  be  trifled  with,  supposing  that  he  had  come  there  to 
trifle  with  her.  Therefore  he  told  all,  and  saved  himself 
against  the  perils  attending  the  arrival  of  Robert. 

But  Robert  did  not  arrive  that  year,  nor  next  year,  nor  the 
year  after  that,  nor  the  year  after  that.  When  he  did  arrive, 
in  1871,  it  was  not  as  a  severe  inquisitor,  but  as  a  hapless 
fugitive,  without  money  enough  to  pay  his  hotel  bill,  and 
therefore  dependant  on  the  hospitality  of  his  cousin. 

In  Clotilde's  diary  we  read  : — 

July  15th,  1870.  We  are  preparing  to  leave  town  for 
Dunbar  in  Scotland,  for  the  summer.  The  governess  of 
Gregory  accompanies  us.  She  is  a  very  nice  young  woman, 
and  has  endless  patience  with  the  boy.  Justus,  who  is 
almost  thirteen,  goes  to  Merchiston,  in  Edinburgh,  in  October. 
We  shall  leave  him  there  on  our  way  home.  And  so  M. 
Ollivier  has  declared  war  on  Prussia  !  Is  it  not  dreadful  ? 
And  all  the  other  nations  seem  so  bitter  against  the  French, 
unless,  possibly,  my  own  country,  which  is  still  covered  with 
blood  and  ruins,  and  has  no  time  to  think  about  anything 
but  recovery.  If  all  the  other  German  States  help  Prussia, 
what  will  happen  ?  Will  there  be  a  universal  war  ? 
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I  heard  to-day  from  Eve.  And  that  reminds  me,  that, 
to-day,  when  I  was  out  with  the  boys  in  Westminster,  we 
saw  Mr.  Dolgorouki  of  all  people  !  I  had  heard  of  his  going 
to  the  bad  for  some  time  past,  but  I  never  dreamt  of  his 
coming  to  such  a  pitch.  He  was  actually  selling  boot-laces 
in  the  street  !  I  should  never  have  noticed  him,  had  not 
Justus  cried  out,  "  O,  mamma,  there's  Mr.  Dolgorouki  !  " 
And  sure  enough  it  was.  I  was  so  horrified  and  surprised  ! 
To  think  of  all  the  games  of  whist  that  we  have  had  together  1 
I  do  not  think  he  treated  that  poor  Miss  Boroughclere  well : 
in  fact,  some  people  say  that  she  has  gone  into  a  convent 
over  the  head  of  that  old  disappointment.  But,  all  the 
same,  I  felt  awfully  sorry  for  him,  poor  man,  particularly 
as  he  was  not  dismissed  from  the  Embassy  for  anything 
more  than  a  mistake.  Those  Austrians  are  so  aristocratic, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  was  not  of  very  good  origin.  And  yet, 
he  seemed  a  gentleman,  too,  and  he  did  love  Eve.  I  asked 
him  to  come  here  to-night,  so  that  I  might  see  what  could  be 
done  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  never  answered 
my  invitation,  but  wanted  me  to  buy  laces,  which  I  did  not 
need.  I  bought  his  whole  stock-in-trade. 

July  30th.  Dunbar,  Scotland.  Here  we  are  in  Scotland. 
And  what  a  journey  we  have  had  !  The  train  did  not  stop 
at  Dunbar,  so  we  had  to  go  right  on  to  Edinburgh,  and  spend 
the  night  there.  We  had  an  ambulance  carriage  for  Albert, 
who  has  a  new  nurse  with  him,  the  other  having  gone  off 
on  a  holiday,  which  she  needed  very  much,  poor  thing.  The 
new  nurse  is  such  a  nice  woman,  and  quite  a  lady,  which  is 
a  great  matter,  as  she  and  I  can  be  companions  sometimes, 
and  read  books  together,  and  so  on.  The  boys  are  out  on  the 
beach,  where  they  spend  most  of  their  time.  Two  days  ago 
I  walked  down  to  see  what  they  were  about,  and  found 
they  had  escaped  their  governess,  and  attached  themselves 
to  a  gentleman  who  was  painting  a  view  of  the  harbour. 
This  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Sam  Bough,  the  great  painter. 
He  was  nice  to  the  boys,  and  I  like  him  for  it,  but  he  looks 
as  though  he  had  enjoyed  himself  too  well,  poor  man. 
Artists  are  so  often  like  that.  He  is  going  to  do  two  little 
seascapes  for  me,  and  I  feel  myself  honoured,  as  they  say 
he  will  not  accept  commissions  from  everybody.  What 
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dreadful  news  from  France  !  Such  a  slaughter  on  the 
frontier  !  They  don't  seem  to  be  sure  which  got  the  best 
of  it. 

August  17th.  I  have  been  thinking  over  Albert's  conduct, 
with  regard  to  those  dreadful  loans,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Dolgorouki  was  his  evil  genius.  And  I  suspect 
Dolgorouki  of  a  kind  of  blackmail,  with  Eve  as  his  price. 
When  Albert  got  into  his  present  state,  of  course  Dolgorouki 
could  not  threaten  him  any  more,  as  exposure  would  not 
affect  him,  being  practically  dead.  Eve  would  then  escape. 
I  had  been  blaming  Eve  for  her  treatment  of  Dolgorouki, 
but  now  I  am  not  so  sure  about  it.  Father  MacDonnel  was 
perhaps  mixed  up  in  the  affair  too,  and,  possibly,  Miss 
Boroughclere.  Was  it  a  regular  plot,  a  clerical  plot  of  some 
kind  ?  Alas  !  I  shall  never  know.  But  I  am  sorry  all  the 
same  that  I  asked  Dolgorouki  to  come  that  day,  and  glad 
that  he  did  not.  Meanwhile,  it  is  so  cold  here,  that  we  are 
going  to  the  Highlands,  inland. 

September  29th.  Braemar.  Although  it  is  so  late  in  the 
year,  it  is  quite  warm  here,  certainly  ever  so  much  warmer 
than  Dunbar.  We  had  a  little  picnic  yesterday,  and  made 
tea  in  a  new  kind  of  aluminium  pot,  which  I  bought  in 
Edinburgh.  Gregory  pointed  out  a  buzzard,  flying  ever  so 
high  up.  The  people  at  the  hotel  say  it  is  very  rare. 

April  1st,  1871.  London.  One  thing  after  another  !  This 
brave  France,  into  what  difficulties  is  she  plunged  ?  A 
little  while  ago,  when  this  poor  Empress  arrived  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  I  went  down,  at  Robert's  request,  to  be  one  of  the 
friendly  crowd  receiving  her  at  the  station.  It  was  such  a  sad 
sight,  and  such  dreadful  weather,  but  the  people  were  most 
sympathetic,  and  every  hat  came  off.  Gregory  ran  forward, 
and  presented  her  with  a  little  bouquet  of  white  lilies,  on  his 
own  account,  before  I  could  stop  him.  "Gregory,  what  are 
you  doing  ?  "  I  said,  but  the  Empress  turned,  and  said,  in 
French,  "  pas  de  mal,  madame,"  and  to  Gregory,  "  mon  cher 
enfant,"  and  something  else  that  I  could  not  catch.  She 
still  looks  pretty,  although  she  is  dressed  almost  like  a 
widow. 

April  18th.    And  now^Robert,  and  Louise,  and  Madame 
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Robert,  and  the  four  young  people,  have  just  arrived, 
without  the  slightest  warning.  You  never  saw  people  in 
such  a  state.  They  seem  to  have  got  into  the  train  half 
dressed,  and  Robert  was  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  head, 
a  stone  having  been  thrown  into  the  carriage  near  the 
Gare  du  Nord.  He  has  travelled  all  night  without  having  it 
dressed,  except  for  a  handkerchief  which  they  kept  soaked 
in  water.  Things  have  got  to  an  awful  pitch  in  Paris,  and 
the  Rue  St.  Dominique  was  in  flames  when  they  left,  and 
Robert  on  the  death-list  of  those  horrid  Communists. 
Surely  poor  Louise  has  seen  enough  of  Revolutions  now,  poor 
M.  Dubosc  having  been  killed  in  the  one  in  1848.  I  must  go 
and  give  some  orders  now,  for  we  will  need  ever  so  much 
from  the  shops. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ROBERT  and  his  wife  and  sister  stayed  on  in  London  for  some 
time,  but  Thomas,  Robert's  son,  and  Jacques  and  David,  the 
sons  of  Louise,  went  home  sooner  than  was  safe,  because  they 
thought  it  was  their  duty.  But  that  is  another  story. 

It  was  a  wild  time  in  politics,  the  year  1871,  no  matter  where 
one  lived,  unless  possibly  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was 
worse  than  wild — mournful. 

Earl  Granville  was  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
portfolio  having  been  given  to  him  in  accordance  with  that 
marvellous  system  of  appointments,  in  spite  of  which  the 
British  Empire  has  thrived,  and  in  which  a  man  is  made  a 
diplomatist  because  his  father  had  a  title.  But  to  do  the  system 
justice,  we  must  understand  that  competency  will  not  be 
regarded,  even  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  a  disqualification.  And  Earl  Granville  happened  to  be 
competent,  and  even  graceful.  His  career  in  the  Lords  had 
left  him  with  an  intellect  fresh  and  unimpaired.  Earl 
Granville  was  no  mere  Mount- Ararat,  but  an  honourable,  self- 
respecting,  generous  gentleman,  very  much  after  the  type  of 
the  French  nobles  under  Louis  Quinze,  but  far  superior  morally. 
In  his  young  days  he  had  been  almost  as  good  at  Greek  as 
at  his  toilet,  but  now  he  had  improved  much,  and  speaking 
seriously,  was  really  a  scholarly  and  gracious  diplomatist. 
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The  question  was,  would  he  aid  France  or  not  ?  Would  he 
lielp  her  to  raise  her  lilies  from  the  dust,  or  would  he  yield  to 
the  masterful  policy  of  Bismarck  ?  Like  Gladstone,  he  was 
a  man  of  Latin  cast,  a  political  purist,  supporting  a  regime 
because  it  was  in  accordance  with  ideal  tenets,  rather  than 
because  if  offered  practical  liberty  under  an  autocratic  form. 
He  was  really  a  Latin  by  instinct,  spoke  French  well  enough  to 
be  a  Frenchman,  and  English  well  enough  not  to  be  an  English- 
man, and  inclined  toward  the  Catholic  nations,  though  not 
toward  Catholicism. 

Before  the  German  troops  had  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
Versailles,  many  prominent  French  refugees  besieged  the 
Foreign  Office,  urging  the  clains  of  their  country  off  him.  Old 
Guizot,  "  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,"  headed  the 
list,  and  Robert  was  one  of  those  who  followed,  being  introduced 
by  letter  by  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  the  editor  of  Le  Pays,  later 
the  editor  of  L'  Autorite. 

Lord  Granville  took  a  very  sarcastic  line  toward  many  of 
these  French  fugitives,  "  A  Frenchman,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"'  leaves  France,  and  becomes  a  distinguished  exile,  whenever 
the  Government  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  ideas.  An 
Englishman,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  stav  on  and 
4  thole.'  ' 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  Robert,  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  New 
Club,  "  well,  monsieur,  whatever  you  may  say  about  the  claims 
of  France,  you  seem  to  have  left  it  without  hesitation." 

"  Or  a  night-shirt — "  added  Robert. 

Earl  Granville,  like  a  man  of  the  old  "  regime,"  allowed 
himself  to  be  won  by  a  jest,  and  understood  by  the  jest  how 
much  Robert  had  borne  before  he  fled. 

"  Well,"  he  contined,  "  if  you  think  that  Britain  will  aid 
you  to  restore  the  Napoleons,  you  are  in  error.  We  helped  to 
restore  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  and  have  gained  nothing  but 
sorrow  for  it.  Once  bit,  twice  shy,  monsieur." 

Robert  was  about  to  point  out  the  difference  between  a 
race  of  popularly  created  sovereigns  like  the  Buonapartes, 
active  men  of  affairs,  with  all  their  faults,  and  a  race  of  glorious 
idlers,  kings  by  the  accident  of  birth,  like  the  later  Bourbons, 
when  a  sudden  intuition  came  to  him  that  to  do  so  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  Lord  Granville  himself  seemed  a 
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reincarnation  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  eighteenth  century 
France.  And  so  the  little  conference  came  to  a  fruitless  end. 
Time  flashed  on  with  meteor  speed,  appearing  to  accelerate 
its  pace,  as  the  different  characters  concerned  advanced  in 
age.  Soon  the  Commune  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Humanity 
looked  forward  to  new  issues.  Robert,  his  wife,  and  his  sister 
returned  to  Paris,  and  Clotilde  settled  down  once  more  into 
the  dull  monotony  of  her  later  life. 

But  though  our  lives  may  be  monotonous,  yet  they  touch 
drama  unconsciously  at  every  point.  Browning,  in  "  Pippa 
Passes,"  shows  how  a  girl  leading  #ie  every-day  life  of  a 
factory  hand  affected  the  careers  of  many  people  of  whom  she 
was  in  ignorance,  and  who  were  in  ignorance  of  her.  The  years. 
1871,  1872,  1873,  1874  passed  by,  but  in  1875  Clotilde  came 
into  contact  with  European  history,  without  ever  being  aware 
of  it. 

The  situation  to  be  described  was  this.  The  Suez  Canal, 
that  mighty  enterprise  which  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  had 
carried  through  to  the  end,  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition 
of  a  world,  or,  at  least,  of  half  a  world,  fell  upon  evil  days, 
partly  through  bad  management,  partly  through  political 
jealousy,  and  partly  through  want  of  caution.  Tewfik  Pasha, 
who  held  about  a  third  of  the  shares,  on  behalf  of  Egypt, 
accordingly  decided  to  sell  his  holding.  He  offered  them  to 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank,  when  Gladstone  was  in  power  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  bank  refused  to  touch  the  shares.  So  now, 
in  1875,  he  offered  them  to  the  Societe  Generale  of  France  and 
Egypt,  and  the  Societe  Generale  paused.  MacMahon  was 
President  of  the  Republic,  then,  the  Due  de  Brogile,  Premier, 
and  the  Due  Decazes,  Foreign  Minister.  While  the  Directors 
of  the  Company  were  taking  steps  to  sound  these  statesmen 
as  to  how  far  the  Government  would  aid  them  in  the  purchase 
of  the  shares,  and,  indeed,  whether  the  Government  would 
repurchase  the  holding,  M.  Le  Mesurier,  himself  a  Director, 
found  out  that  there  had  been  a  leakage  of  information  some- 
where, and  that  Mr.  Kane,  Paris  correspondent  of  a  London 
newspaper,  edited  by  Mr.  G.,  was  about  to  correspond  with 
his  chief  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  British  Government  to 
purchase  the  shares. 
At  this  time  there  was  in  Paris  a  lady  named  Radzawicz, 
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Princess  Radzawicz,  afterwards  associated  with  an  eminent 
Englishman  ;  and  Le  Mesurier,  through  her  agency,  nearly 
succeeded  in  turning  the  correspondent  from  his  purpose.  The 
reason  for  his  failure  involves  another  story.  But  fail  he  did, 
and,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  failed,  and  that  the  British 
power  would  be  invoked,  he  rushed  off  to  see  the  Due  Decazes 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  G.  would  do  all 
that  a  great  editor  could  to  get  Great  Britain  to  buy  the  shares. 
Was  the  Republic  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing  ? 

The  Duke  said,  "  Well,  we  have  very  little  money  at  present, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  Cabinet  would  support  the  purchase,  as 
MacMahon  has  disgusted  the  Liberals,  and  we  are  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  Great 
Britain  or  with  Prussia :  so  we  cannot  threaten  the  Khedive 
openly,  or  seize  the  person  and  correspondence  of  this  cor- 
respondent :  this  war  has  weakened  us  beyond  measure,  and 
we  cannot  depend  on  Russia,  for,  with  a  man  like  Gortschakoff , 
one  never  knows  !  But  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  will 
threaten  the  Khedive  secretly,  and  lead  him  to  think  that  we 
have  more  cards  in  our  hand  than  we  have.  We  shall  ask  him 
to  withdraw  his  shares  from  the  market.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  France  could  have  bought  them  :  but  I  fear  that 
must  wait." 

M.  Le  Mesurier  afterwards  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  for 
his  sharpness,  although  it  had  come  to  nothing. 

Three  days  later,  the  emissary  of  Tewfik  Pasha  was  leaving 
Alexandria,  and  a  week  later,  he  was  in  London  :  he  was 
travelling  incognito,  and  his  business  was  to  withdraw  the 
shares  from  the  market,  and  stop  the  official  who  was  already 
about  to  negotiate  with  Lord  Derby,  a  younger  Lord  Derby,  the 
successor  of  Granville. 

Now  it  happened  that  Clotilde,  with  Gregory  and  the  gover- 
ness, had  been  staying  for  a  little  at  Folkestone.  They  were 
sitting  in  a  first-class  compartment,  about  to  begin  their 
homeward  journey,  when  a  little  Oriental  man,  apparently 
anxious  to  escape  notice,  got  in  beside  them,  and  began  to 
read  a  paper. 

Gregory  had  a  shrimp  net  with  him,  which  was  always 
getting  in  the  way.  The  governess  put  the  net  on  the  rack, 
with  his  consent,  and  it  remained  there  the  whole  of  the  journey 
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to  Victoria.  At  Victoria,  Clotilde,  being  next  to  the  platform, 
was  about  to  dismount  first,  the  other  three  waiting  behind 
her.  She  had  many  parcels,  and,  in  dislodging  them  from  the 
rack,  accidentally  brought  down  the  shrimp  net.  The  Oriental, 
in  a  tremendous  fidget,  was  just  brushing  past  her  with  an 
apology,  being  unwilling  to  wait  so  long,  when  this  occurred  : 
and,  in  his  blind  haste,  he  tripped  over  the  protruding  handle, 
and  fell  heavily  upon  the  platform,  from  all  the  height  of  the 
carriage  step.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  his  head  was 
badly  bruised  :  and,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  carried  into 
a  waiting-room.  This  cost  him  three  hours  of  that  day, 
whereas  in  two  hours  Lord  Derby  had  bought  the  shares,  and 
the  other  Egyptian  official  was  half-way  to  Dover  with  the 
receipt  in  his  pocket.  Clotilde  never  knew  who  the  little  man 
was,  although  she  sometimes  thought  about  him  :  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  a  woman,  by  tumbling  a  net  from  a  railway- 
rack,  prevented  the  Third  Republic  from  keeping  all  the  Suez 
Canal  Shares  in  French  and  Egyptian  hands.  And  what  is 
wonderful  about  it  ?  Nothing.  I  guarantee,  to  continue  in 
the  same  strain,  that,  if  a  workman  drops  the  ash  out  of  his 
pipe  in  Regent  Street  to-day,  the  action  may  not  only  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  his  own  life,  but  may  benefit  or  injure 
persons  living  a  thousand  years  hence,  and,  further,  that, 
if  he  drops  the  ash  in  the  next  street,  the  benefit  or  the  injury 
may  be  transferred  to  a  completely  different  set  of  persons. 
If  one  were  to  go  on  tracing  out  all  the  possible  results  on  the 
world,  of  any  small  deed  \vhatever,  no  matter  what,  a  woman 
opening  a  window  in  1868,  a  boy  throwing  an  orange-peel  in 
1843,  a  horse  dropping  a  shoe  in  1906,  and  the  variations 
consequent  upon  a  different  pane  being  opened,  the  orange-peel 
being  thrown  into  a  passage,  and  the  horse  dropping  the 
opposite  shoe, — one  would  go  mad.  And  yet  !  What  an 
opening  for  the  dramatist  !  To  strike  the  endless  chords  of  this 
theme  !  To  write  every  play  double  or  triplex,  in  parallel 
columns  !  Macbeth  going  a  different  road,  on  second  thoughts, 
and  missing  the  witches  !  A  slave  spilling  wine  on  Caesar's 
toga  at  the  last  moment,  before  the  Senate  meets  !  Why  did 
Shakespeare  miss  all  this  dark  world  that  lies  before  us,  behind 
us,  beside  us,  in  the  bank,  on  the  deck,  in  the  warehouse  ? 
It  was  upon  reading  the  account  of  the  Canal  Shares' 
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Transaction  in  the  newspaper  of  Mr.  G.,  that  Clotilde  first 
thought  of  making  one  of  her  sons  a  diplomatist.  The  son  in 
question  was,  of  course,  Gregory,  Justus  being  bent  upon 
taking  the  place  of  his  father,  in  the  old  firm,  and  being  con- 
sidered less  worthy  of  trouble  by  his  mother,  who  spoiled  the 
younger  of  her  children  at  the  expense  of  the  elder.  In  our 
civilisation,  the  weak  have  more  chance  of  survival  than  the 
strong,  in  one  sense  ;  wherein  Darwinism  is  set  at  nought  : 
Justus  was  stronger  than  Gregory.  Clotilde  had  had  dreams 
of  an  open  career  in  politics  for  Gregory,  the  career  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  of  an  Under-Secretary,  of  a  Minister,  of  a 
Premier.  But  now  she  thought  that  the  diplomatic  service 
was  better,  since,  although  not  giving  such  scope  for  brain- 
work,  it  implied  a  surer  social  position.  A  Cabinet  Minister 
is  a  very  great  man,  but  it  is  a  case  of  "  here  the  day  an'  awa' 
the  morn  "  with  him.  Whereas  a  member  of  the  Executive 
is  always  in  power,  the  real  governor  of  a  nation  that  is  idiotic 
enough  to  suppose  itself  self-governed.  Men  of  all  classes 
might  become  Ministers,  although  at  that  date  most  of  the 
latter  were  of  the  upper  class,  and  consequently  a  Parliamentary 
career  might  cease  to  be  a  ladder  into  the  best  society:  whereas 
the  Civil  Service  would  still  be  exclusive. 

So  Clotilde  had  made  her  choice,  and,  in  the  interim  of  the 
choice  and  the  realisation,  she  solaced  herself  with  the  most 
wonderful  dreams  as  to  the  future  of  Gregory.  He  might  be 
a  Richelieu,  a  Mazarin,  a  Choiseul.  And,  even,  if  he  were  not, 
he  could  still  work  into  the  hands  of  the  firm  of  Leclercq, 
availing  himself  of  his  official  position,  and  so  make  the  family 
a  governing  family  indeed.  Doubtless  Clotilde's  ideas  were 
a  little  worldly  and  selfish.  But  what  woman,  even  the  best, 
is  not  worldly  and  selfish,  and  even  fierce,  when  she  considers 
the  prospects  of  her  son  ?  The  spirit  of  the  cave  communities 
•survives  in  the  mother  ;  and  one  beholds  in  her  the  shadow 
of  the  female  animal  that  fought  for  the  human  rib. 

What  principally  vexed  Clotilde  was  that  every  onward  step 
of  her  sons  must  be  a  milestone  on  her  path  to  the  grave.  A 
woman  to  whom  the  idea  of  Eternity  grows  less  and  less 
tolerable,  instead  of  more  and  more,  as  age  advances,  can 
scarcely  view  without  a  certain  melancholy  the  rise  of  new. 
interests  about  her  :  they  show  her  the  globe  spinning  from 
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beneath  her  feet.  Clotilde  was  forty-five,  having  been  born 
in  the  winter  of  1829.  Her  hair  was  still  black,  and  her  features 
still  perfect,  but  nevertheless  she  felt  that  the  ecstacy  of  life 
was  no  longer  hers  :  she  was  at  the  age  at  which  an  adventuress, 
a  political  dame,  a  Chevreuse,  a  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  begins 
to  pine  for  one  last  absorbing  love  :  but  she  was  a  married 
woman  with  a  strict  code,  while  all  the  gloom  of  widowhood 
was  hers,  without  the  accompanying  freedom.  Here  she  stood, 
on  the  eve  of  the  physiological  change  of  existence,  the  time 
when  strange  spiritual  emotions  seize  upon  the  female  soul, 
witness  those  that  enraptured  the  later  careers  of  Maintenon 
and  Mrs.  Browning:  but  Clotilde  had  fewer  and  fewer  emotions, 
except  material  ones.  She  went  to  the  bank,  every  second 
morning,  with  a  persistency  reminding  one  of  the  new  woman 
of  a  later  day,  and  signed  documents  handed  to  her  :  she  looked 
after  her  house  :  she  chatted  with  Albert's  nurse  :  she  walked 
with  Gregory's  former  governess  whom  she  retained  as  a  com- 
panion :  and  that  was  practically  all,  beyond  the  little  that  she 
could  do  for  her  husband.  $n 

If  Frederick  Leclercq,  or  one  of  the  children  of  Robert  and 
Louise,  could  have  come  and  taken  charge  of  the  London  branch 
Clotilde  would  have  insisted  upon  Justus  returning  with  her  to- 
America,  where  they  would  have  been  less  isolated.  But 
Louis  Leclercq  would  not  hear  of  any  family  reconstitution 
that  would  place  Frederick  in  a  position  of  trust,  nor  would  the 
Parisians  permit  one  of  their  beloved  offspring  to  exile  himself 
in  London.  And  Clotilde  decided  that  it  was  better  to  stay 
on,  if  only  to  have  some  one  bearing  the  name  of  Leclercq  in 
nominal  lordship  over  Mr.  Burrowes.  And  then  there  was  the 
immense  difficulty  of  moving  Albert  across  the  Atlantic. 

A  question  now  arose  as  to  the  citizenship  of  the  two  boys, 
and  as  to  what  Government  Gregory  was  to  serve.  They  were 
the  children  of  a  man  who  had  never  legally  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  French  Crown,  although  he  was  domiciled 
in  Louisiana,  and,  subsequently,  in  London,  as  well  as  of  a 
woman  who  was,  as  she  always  had  been,  an  American  citizen. 
As  Justus  wished  to  spend  his  life  in  London,  in  a  private 
capacity,  his  case  presented  less  difficulty.  But  whose  uniform 
was  Gregory  to  wear  ?  Was  he  to  be  an  employee  of  the 
American  Senate,  or  of  the  old  motherland,  or  of  his  native 
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country?    In  the  first  and  third  cases,  naturalisation  would  be 
involved.     Clotilde  put  the  question  to  the  boy  himself. 

Had  Albert  been  a  living,  thinking  being,  he  would  have 
forbidden  his  son  to  become  a  British  subject.  Albert's  idea 
of  England  was  that  of  a  man  who  regards  his  useful  dark 
workshop  from  the  window  of  his  villa.  He  would  work  all  his 
days  in  London,  but  he  must  be  out  of  England  at  the  last. 
He  liked  the  English  personally,  and  they  liked  him  ;  but  he 
disliked  England  as  a  political  power,  looking  upon  her  as 
Gothic,  and  a  little  inclined  to  side  with  the  despotic  Empires 
of  the  North  and  East.  A  man  of  Gallic  or  Frankish  blood  is 
usually  inclined  toward  a  classic  model :  he  rejoices  in  an 
Empire  depending  on  a  plebiscite,  for  that  is  Roman  :  he 
also  rejoices  in  a  Republic,  for  that  is  Roman  :  but  the  British 
Constitution  seems  to  him  neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red 
herring, — and  it  certainly  is  a  monstrosity  :  while  he  looks  upon 
the  British  foreign  policy  as  damnable, — and  it  never  was 
saintly.  Albert  was  a  thorough  Frank,  and  could  be  gay  and 
agreeable  among  British  men  and  women  in  society,  while 
cherishing  a  deep  grudge  on  account  of  the  Great  Napoleon, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  benefactor. 

But  now,  Albert  was  not  to  be  consulted,  so  that  Gregory 
was  left  to  his  own  counsels.  France  and  the  United  States 
were  names  to  him,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  acquainted 
at  Merchiston,  where  he  replaced  his  brother  in  1874,  with  the 
glories  of  British  History,  and  furthermore,  with  such  an 
epitome  of  Universal  History  as  left  it  doubtful  whether  the 
British  had  ever  lost  a  single  skirmish  in  any  age.  Gregory's 
head  was  full  of  romance  just  then,  and  all  this  teaching 
combined  with  readings  from  Tennyson  and  Campbell,  such 
as  "The  Relief  of  Lucknow,"  and  "The  Battle  of  the  Baltic," 
and  with  many  intimacies  with  boys  of  old  English  families, 
to  sway  the  scale  in  the  direction  it  ultimately  took.  In  a 
letter  dated  18th  December,  1875  (the  day  before  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  in  fact,  the  last  day  of  his  last  term),  he  writes : — 

Merchiston  Castle, 
Dear  Mother, — Very  best  wishes  to  you  and  father  (though 

I  fear  it  won't  do  him  much  good).     I  leave  to-morrow  by 

the  "Flying  Scotchman,"  and  a  friend  goes  with  me  as  far 

as  Newcastle  :    so  I  won't  be  dull. 
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I  have  decided  to  become  a  naturalised  Briton,  though 
I  don't  understand  the  thing  exactly.  The  Foreign  Service 
will  be  grand,  won't  it  ?  I  will  be  able  to  travel  about  in  a 
saloon  carriage,  and  sometimes  there  will  be  shooting. 
Drummond  Hay  said  the  other  night  that  his  uncle  often 
shoots  lions  :  he  is  Consul  at  Tunis. 

Rogerson  was  awfully  solemn  on  Sunday,  referring  to 
that  Fettes  chap  that  got  killed  at  Loretto.  He  said  it 
should  make  us  careful.  And  then  he  quoted  Havelock. 
Havelock  said  to  Outram  (one  of  the  last  things  he  said),  "  I 
have  so  ordered  my  life,  as  to  have  no  fear  of  death."  What 
a  fine  chap  the  old  General  must  have  been  !  With  love, 
Your  affectionate  son, 

GREGORY  LECLERCQ. 

P.S. — An  awfully  decent  man,  Henry  Drummond,  lectured 
to  us  two  Sundays  ago. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GREGORY  ceased  to  be  a  Merchistonian  in  1876,  not  returning 
after  the  Christmas  vacation  :  thereby  he  just  missed  meeting 
some  boys  who  afterwards  became  famous,  such  as  one,  who, 
as  Lieutenant  Stair,  afterwards  accompanied  Stanley  on  his 
last  African  journey.  Well,  says  Matthew  Arnold, — 

Like  driftwood  spars,  which  meet  and  pass 

Upon  the  boundless  ocean  plain, 
So  on  the  sea  of  life,  alas  ! 

Man  meets  man — meets,  and  quits  again  ! 

Only,  as  a  rule,  the  spars  just  sight  each  other,  without  coming 
in  contact. 

The  year  1876  was  spent  with  a  coach  in  London,  in  the 
study  of  modern  languages  :  and  Gregory  found  that,  with  all 
his  previous  schooling,  he  knew  nothing  about  them.  The 
battle  had  still  to  be  fought. 

Even  at  that  date,  the  Government  Services  had  been  thrown 
open  to  alleged  competition  ;  and  this  is  yet  thought  to  have 
been  one  of  the  triumphs  of  democracy  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  then,  as  now,  most  Services  were  hedged  round 
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with  such  stipulations  as  practically  nullified  the  new  liberty. 
The  British  Crown  has  always  been  generous  with  the  shadow, 
while  preserving  the  substance.  Clotilde  could  not  be  called 
one  of  the  democracy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  she 
now  possessed  very  little  influence.  Lord  Derby  was  dead, 
and  a  new  Lord  Derby,  that  knew  not  Leclercq,  reigned  in  his 
stead.  Earl  Granville  was  gone  from  power.  And  those 
statesmen  with  whom  Clotilde  was  acquainted  let  her  see  very 
plainly  that  the  wife  of  Albert  Leclercq,  the  future  Napoleon 
of  the  Money  Market,  and  the  wife  of  Albert  Leclercq,  the 
paralytic,  were  different  persons.  She  was  less  and  less  in 
society,  in  the  sense  of  the  best  British  society;  and  now,  when 
she  wanted  her  son  to  enter  an  aristocratic  profession,  she  had 
to  feel  her  own  way. 

In  spite  of  all  protestations  about  concessions  to  popular 
control,  the  circumstances  of  approaching  Civil  Service 
vacancies  are  about  as  hard  to  discover  as  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth.  This  is  probably  to  prevent  common  vulgar 
persons,  who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  brains, 
from  governing  the  country.  But,  along  with  the  common 
vulgar  persons,  a  great  many  others,  who  are  neither  low-born 
nor  unpolished,  are  affected. 

In  1877,  Clotilde  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  I  propose  that  my  son  who  has  left  school  for 
about  a  year,  and  has  been  with  a  tutor,  should  enter  the 
Diplomatic  Office,  would  you  mind  letting  me  know  about 
the  conditions  of  entry. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CLOTILDE  LECLERCQ. 

The  tutor  in  question  was  an  admirable  linguist,  but  a  man 
whom  only  a  woman  would  have  selected  for  the  purpose  in 
hand  :  he  had  been  through  a  Scottish  University,  and  \yas 
therefore  a  self-educated  man  :  but  he  was  not  on  terms  with 
the  set  of  semi-military,  semi-academic  people  who  rule  our 
Government  offices  :  he  could  not  assist  Clotilde  at  all,  but 
actually  told  her  that  merit  would  carry  the  day  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

The  following  reply  was  received  : — 
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The  Foreign  Office, 

September  9th,  1877. 
Dear  Madam, 

Lord  Derby  advises  you  of  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  6th  [Lord  Derby  never  did  anything  of  the  sort],  and 
requests  me  to  answer  as  follows.  The  examination  for 
Attacheships  in  the  Corps  Diplomatique  is  absolutely  open 
to  all  those  whom  the  Minister  selects  from  the  list.  (Consult 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners).  Proficiency  in  French, 
German,  and  Mathematics  are  the  important  factors,  but  no 
objection  will  be  taken  to  a  candidate  professing  Russian 
[as  if  Russian  were  Mormonism].  I  enclose  a  syllabus  of 
examination.  Of  course  merit  and  the  number  of  marks 
give  success  in  the  examination,  but  the  Minister  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  candidate,  successful  or  not.  (See 
Ordinances  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  1839. 
Spottiswoode  &  Eyre). 

I  am,  Madame, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  VERNON,  Bart. 

Clotilde  read  the  enclosed  circulars  dealing  with  all  sorts  of 
examinations  in  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  Tropical  Medicine  to 
the  Burmah  Police,  and  partially  referring  to  a  past  era  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service.  Then  she  went  to  Spottiswoode  &  Eyre, 
and  asked  for  the  Ordinances  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  1839. 

"  How  much  ?  "  she  asked  the  salesman. 

"  One  Guinea,  madam." 

So  she  had  to  pay  a  guinea  for  a  mass  of  solemn  and  im- 
pressive fudge,  which  left  her  as  helpless  as  before.  The  plain- 
minded  tutor  even  suggested  that  all  this  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Lunacy  Board. 

Clotilde  now  tried  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and 
received  the  following  answer  : — 

Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
Dear  Madam, 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  direct  me  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners regret  that  they  cannot  tell  you  the  date  of  the  next 
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examination  for  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  nor  the  place  of 
examination,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  any  examination  will  be 
held  for  a  long  time,  that  is,  until  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  vacancies.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
strongly  recommend  you  to  consult  Ordinances  issued  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  1839.  Spottiswoode  &  Eyre. 
I  am,  Madame, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  MARCH. 

Clotilde  wrote  again  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  reply 
came  thus  :— 

Foreign  Office, 

September  30th. 
Madame, 

On  behalf  of  Lord  Derby,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  the  27th.  But  until  the  head  of  the  Department 
returns,  I  fear  I  cannot  give  you  any  further  information. 
There  is,  however,  a  useful  volume  published  by  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode  &  Eyre,  entitled  Ordinances,  issued  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  1839. 

I  am,  Madame, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  DE  GRENVILLE 
(pro  Sir  G.  Vernon,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Derby). 

Clotilde  now  wrote  to  the  town  address  of  Lord  Derby,  but, 
as  he  was  away  from  home,  and  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
correspondence,  his  private  secretary  answered, 

Carlton  Place,  W., 

3rd  October. 
Dear  Madam, 

Lord  Derby  is  at  present  away  from  home,  but,  on 
his  return,  I  will  lay  before  him  your  communication  of  the 
1st  current. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

AVERIL. 

Clotilde  waited  patiently  for  a  long  time,  but  never  heard 
anything  more,  because  the  secretary  had  forgotten  to  tell 
Lord  Derby. 
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Clotilde  then  wrote  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  and  his 
secretary  answered  politely — 

Mr.  De  Vere-Wyndham  is  instructed  to  present  his 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Lee  Leclercq,  on  behalf  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  to  say  that  a  com- 
munication will  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
from  whom  she  may  expect  to  hear  accordingly. 

She  heard,  indeed,  as  follows — 

Victoria  Street, 

Westminster, 

October  31st. 
Madam, 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  beg  to  inform  you 
that  the  circumstances  of  examination  (i.e.,  date,  place, 
duration)  are  only  communicated  to  those  who  have  received 
a  nomination  to  compete  in  the  said  examination.  The 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  make  known  these  details  to  all 
persons  whose  names  are  submitted  to  them  by  the  Foreign 
Office. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  MARCH. 

Clotilde  then  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  received  this 
reply — 

Foreign  Office, 

November  2nd. 
Madam, 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  acknowledge  your  communication 
of  the  31st  ultimo.  The  details  of  examination,  etc.,  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  (to 
whom  you  can  write  at  their  address,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster).  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
sends  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  the  names  of  those 
nominated  by  him  to  compete.  The  names  are  selected  from 
his  list. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  DE  GREXVILLE. 
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Clotilda  wrote  back,  and  asked  that  her  son  should  be  allowed 
to  compete.    The  reply  was — 

Foreign  Office, 

November  5th. 
Madam, 

The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  directs  me  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  3rd. 
Your  son's  name  will  be  duly  placed  on  the  list  of  the  Secre- 
tary, from  which  the  names  of  the  nominees  are  selected  and 
sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  who,  in  turn,  inform 
them  of  the  date,  place,  and  details  of  the  Examination,  or 
whether  there  is  to  be  an  examination  for  some  time.  In  no 
case  is  a  nomination  promised  before  the  examination.  (A 
helpful  provision,  indeed,  if  only  nominees  are  told  how  long 
they  have  got  to  prepare,  or  if  they  need  to  prepare  at  all). 
I  remain,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  VERNON,  Bart. 

A  few  general  details  of  the  examination,  with  no  particular 
books  mentioned,  had  been  sent,  and  Gregory  was  set  to  work 
once  more  at  his  French  and  German,  and  that  baby  hand- 
writing demanded  by  My  Lords,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners. Clotilde  only  hoped  that  the  next  vacancy  would  occur 
before  her  son  became  a  septuagenarian  ;  and  she  feared  that, 
even  though  it  did  occur  at  that  time,  the  next  ten  years  would 
be  filled  in  with  correspondence,  and  the  age-limit  shut  out 
the  man  of  eighty.  A  Catholic  friend  had  lent  her  some  books 
written  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
by  a  well-known  Cardinal,  and  all  this  system  of  inter-reference 
reminded  her  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  copious  notes  in 
those  books,  notes  in  which  one  Church  Council  founded  on 
another,  and  this  dogma  and  that  were  proved  to  have  been 
accepted  as  such,  by  references  to  the  works  of  a  Dominican 
Saint,  written  by  a  Jesuit,  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  of  a  Jansenist. 
And  yet,  in  the  Divine  Providence  it  is  possible  that  all  these 
officials  serve  some  unsuspected  end,  into  which  mere  mortals 
may  not  pry  and  prosper. 

Acquiring,  by  the  year  1878,  a  suspicion  that  the  Tory 
Ministry  did  not  wish  the  son  of  Albert  Leclercq,  at  all  events, 
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to  become  a  diplomatic  servant  at  all,  Clotilde  appealed  to  a 
certain  politician  whom  she  knew,  one  who  was  sure  of  a  seat 
in  the  next  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  trying  to  extract  a 
promise  from  him.  As  became  an  office-seeker,  this  gentleman 
was  conciliatory,  and  said  that  he  would  consult  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But,  just  then,  something  of  world-wide  significance  ap- 
proached, which  took  Mr.  Gladstone's  vast  mind  off  everything 
but  the  crisis  itself.  This  was  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
War. 

The  armies  of  Russia  had  been  close  upon  Constantinople, 
and  a  brighter  epoch  seemed  in  store  for  the  Balkan  States, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  Lord  Beaconsfield  sent  the  British  Fleet 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  said  that  Europe  was 
determined  on  keeping  Constantinople  inviolate.  It  was  a 
case  of  pure  diplomacy.  No  British  Fleet  could  have  kept 
Russia  from  conquering  Turkey,  and  a  British  Army  marching 
on  St.  Petersburg  would  have  been  a  doomed  army.  And  for 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Europe  was  for  him 
to  take  liberties  with  the  intelligence  of  mankind.  Yet  the 
liberties  succeeded,  for  each  Power  thought  that  he  had  a 
secret  understanding  with  every  other  Power  ;  and  thus  they 
came  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  did.  So  now  he  set  off  for  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  with  the  acute  Gortschakoff  to  face,  and 
Gladstone  thundering  in  the  rear. 

"  The  moving  finger  writes,  and,  having  writ,  moves  on," 
says  Omar  Khayyam.  And,  without  doubt,  a  moving  finger 
has  writ,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood,  nor  on  paper,  but  on  every 
Balkan  State,  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  Beaconsfield, 
that  cannot  be  effaced  while  human  memory  possesses  a  record. 

However,  Beaconsfield,  went  into  the  Continent,  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  successor  of  Lord  Derby,  to  bring  back  his 
Pandora's  casket  of  alleged  peace  and  honour. 

Gladstone,  and  the  Russian  party,  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  absence  to  raise  the  popular  indignation  against 
Turkey  to  a  white  heat :  it  was  the  eve  of  the  great  Midlothian 
campaign,  and  the  voice  of  the  tempest  was  heard  all  over  the 
land. 

It  was  a  period  of  suspense  in  the  world,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
political  Europe  were  once  more  to  be  in  the  melting-pot  of 
the  Creator.  The  Due  Decazes  looked  out  from  his  watch- 
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tower  in  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  wondered  if  the  hour  for  the 
Revenge  had  come.  For  Gortschakoft,  the  Russian  Chancellor, 
held  that  Bismarck  had  betrayed  him,  in  supporting  Beacons- 
field,  or,  at  least,  not  opposing  him.  Was  it  for  this  that  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Czar  had  stood  by,  while  Bismarck  crushed  in 
succession  Denmark,  Austria,  and  France  ?  But  to  go  into 
these  questions  would  involve  a  complete  account  of  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  the  Dual  and  Triple  Alliances. 

Only,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  fact  of  Bismarck  being 
on  the  side  of  Turkey  (as,  indeed,  Germany  has  been  ever  since) 
gave  the  Russian  party  hi  Great  Britain  an  increased  popularity 
for  two  reasons  :  the  first  was  that  there  were  many  who 
disliked  him  for  his  treatment  of  France,  the  late  Napoleon 
having  made  that  country  a  close  friend  of  the  Island  Empire  : 
the  second  was  that  some  of  the  Royal  Family  were  against 
him,  as  is  exemplified  by  a  future  Queen's  having  said,  "  I 
would  like  the  head  of  Bismarck  in  a  charger." 

At  all  events,  such  a  storm  gathered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  Government  would  not  last 
long  :  indeed,  it  was  thought,  that,  unless  the  Plenipotentiaries 
gained  some  unexpected  concession  for  their  country,  the 
Cabinet  would  be  dissolved  instantaneously.  Clotilde  began  to 
wonder  if  she  should  not  transfer  her  support  entirely  to  the 
Liberal  Party. 

In  her  diary  we  read  as  follows  : — 

May  30th,  1878.  Evening.  A  great  deal  of  life  in  the 
West  End,  the  season  being  at  its  height.  I  was  sitting  out 
on  the  balcony  this  afternoon,  and  thought  as  I  sat,  that  it 
was  here  that  Eve  must  have  given  poor  Mr.  Garibaldi  his 
dismissal :  for  I  gather  from  one  of  her  last  letters,  that 
she  did  give  him  one,  as  she  afterwards  did  to  poor  Dol- 
gorouki.  But  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
Dolgorouki  deserves  a  tear  from  anyone.  I  don't  suppose 
that  we  shall  ever  know  the  truth  about  it ;  but  I  think  he 
must  have  employed  those  dreadful  secrets  of  Albert  to 

drive  his  rival  away There  is  an  article  in  the  Globe 

to-night,  which  interests  me  intensely.  It  would  seem  that 
this  Government  and  Russia  have  come  to  a  private  agree- 
ment, and  so  rendered  much  of  the  future  work  of  the 
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Berlin  Conference  useless.  According  to  the  Globe,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  departed  a  little  from  his  support  of  the 
Turks,  and  this  may  keep  his  Cabinet  in  power  for  some 
time  longer. 

June  4th.  The  Times  is  very  severe  on  the  Globe  for 
publishing  that  article,  which,  it  says,  was  founded  on  papers 
stolen  by  someone,  out  of  the  Foreign  Office.  But  why 
should  the  Times  be  so  severe  ?  I  think  the  disclosures,  if 
they  be  genuine,  may  cut  the  ground  from  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  feet,  as,  at  present,  he  is  standing  up  as  the  sole 
-champion  of  the  Eastern  Christians — so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned  ;  perhaps  I  should  say,  as  the  leading  champion. 
And  the  Times  is  bitter  against  him. 

The  Times  is  a  funny  paper  :  it  doubtless  represents  the 
national  opinion  :  but  it  is  always  the  national  opinion  of 
yesterday,  not  of  to-morrow.  It  is  exactly  a  case  of  the 
clergy  and  Evolution  :  when  Evolution  seemed  a  weak  enemy 
they  said  what  they  thought  about  it :  but,  when  it  became 
victorious,  they  said  not  only  that  Christianity  and  Evolution 
were  one  thing,  but  that  they  had  been  preaching  that  all 

along To-day,  I  took  the  nurse  to  see  the  Meissonier 

Exhibition  in  Oxford  Street :  it  is  superb  in  its  way,  though, 
perhaps,  not  the  highest  way.  Meissonier  is  the  Balzac  of 
Art.  He  is  brutal,  hard,  accurate  :  yet  he  does  not  want 
humour  or  pathos.  I  like  the  "  Campagne  de  France,"  that 
huge  picture  showing  Napoleon  on  his  Leipzig  expedition. 
The  Emperor  looks  haggard  and  blue — no  wonder  !  And 
one  of  the  staff  is  asleep,  actually,  in  the  saddle.  But 
perhaps  it  is  the  subject  that  makes  one  admire  the  work. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  highly  educated  enough  to  enjoy  the  work 
proper  for  the  sake  of  the  work  proper.  '  That,"  said  Mr. 
Sam  Bough,  to  me,  at  Dunbar,  "  is  the  public  all  over  !  " 

June  23rd.  In  spite  of  the  gravity  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  I  must  confess  that  my  main  anxiety  is  for 
Gregory.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  will  have  a  more 
likely  chance  of  a  nomination  under  the  present  or  the  next 
Government.  The  present  one,  at  all  events,  has  shown  no 
sign  of  giving  him  a  chance.  He  is  getting  quite  good  at 
languages,  although,  of  course,  he  was  born,  so  to  speak, 
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with  two  languages The  doctor  has  brought  some 

new  kind  of  nourishment,  in  the  form  of  an  injection,  for 
Albert.  It  is  not  only  a  nourishment  but  a  stimulant  to 
some  extent,  and  has  only  recently  been  introduced,  from 
Japan,  to  this  country.  They  obtain  the  substance  from  the 
sap  of  a  plant,  which  Dr.  Snodgrass  discovered  near  Tokio. 
I  cannot  remember  if  the  name  is  "  Lilium  Snodgrassii."  It 
sounds  silly,  but,  seriously,  it  may  do  good. 

And  now,  as  it  is  almost  midnight,  I  say  good-bye  to  you, 
and  to  midsummer. 


PART  II. 


Civis  ROMAN  us  SUM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LORD  PALMERSTON,  in  his  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  case  of 
Don  Pacifice,  that  persecuted  Jew  who  sought  the  protection 
of  the  Union  Jack,  concluded  a  peroration  by  saying  that  all 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown  must  feel  that  they  were  citizens 
of  no  mean  city,  of  a  great  Empire,  in  fact  of  the  "  Empire," 
outside  of  which  were  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  slaves ;  that 
they  must  be  able  to  say  "  Civis  Romanus  Sum."    Mr.  Glad- 
stone replied  in  an  oration  that  is  almost  without  a  parallel  as 
a  model  of  eloquence.     But  Palmerston's  phrase  caught  the 
popular  mind  at  the  time,  even  as  the  phrases  :  "  Free  Break- 
fast Table  "  and  "  The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad  "  have  caught 
it  at  other  moments.     One  had  only  to  photograph  in  the 
Tuileries,  or  push  one's  way  into  the  Winter  Palace  in  tourist 
garb,  and  then,  having  provoked  the  French  or  the  Russian 
police,  to  shout  "  Civis  Romanus  Sum,"  for  those  structures 
to  fall  down  like  the  walls  of  Jericho.     Every  English  com- 
mercial traveller  began  to   threaten   his  dishonest  Eastern 
customers  with  the  British  Navy.    And  stern  free  men  from 
the  Northern  Island  were  constantly  reminding  Italian  inn- 
keepers how  stern  and  free  they  were,  and  how  different  from 
Frenchmen,  tyrants,  slaves,  or  hair-dressers  to  a  man.    When- 
ever a  poem  in  the  Spectator  began  with  a  reference  to  the 
wondrous  olive-gardens  and  palaces  of  Spain  one  felt  sure  that 
this  was  merely  the  sugar  round  the  pill,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  aforesaid  were  to  get  a  back-hander  later  on. 
"  Pax  Britannica  "   accompanied  "  Civis  Romanus  Sum." 
This  blasphemous  nonsense  meant  that  Great  Britain  kept  the 
peace  of  mankind,  by  threatening  all  combatants  with  an- 
nihilation, a  most  enjoyable  and  lasting  form  of  peace  for  all 
concerned.    What  will  men  be  at  next  ? 
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However,  Clotilde  obtained  due  naturalisation  for  herself 
and  her  sons,  the  want  of  due  notification  being  excused  on 
the  ground  of  the  long  period  of  previous  residence.  So  nothing 
stood  nominally  in  the  way  of  Gregory's  inclusion  in  the  Corps 
Diplomatique.  Something,  however,  stood  practically  in  the 
way,  and  that  was  that  Clotilde  did  not  know  which  back-stair 
to  ascend. 

As  time  went  on,  Gregory  became  more  and  more  excited, 
and  more  and  more  determined  to  enter  upon  a  successful 
diplomatic  career.  All  of  life  was  summed  up  for  him  in  this 
thing,  as  all  of  life  is  summed  up  for  the  drunkard  in  the 
bottle.  He  could  not  imagine  happiness  without  an  am- 
bassadorial position.  Nor  could  he  imagine  anyone  in  the 
world  more  agitated  at  present  than  himself. 

Alas,  strange  destiny  of  man  !  At  that  very  moment  what 
minds  were  agitating  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  ! 
Frederick  Leclercq,  the  unfortunate  cousin  of  Albert,  the 
disgraced  relative  whom  Gregory  was  to  resemble  only  too 
soon,  was  looking  out  of  a  window  in  St.  Andrews,  on  this 
given  night,  say  June  30th,  1878,  wondering  at  the  strangeness 
of  things  that  has  maddened  so  many  novelists.  And,  in  a 
house  in  the  Australian  bush,  a  young  woman,  Milly  Alacock, 
with  whom  Gregory  was  to  become  only  too  well  acquainted, 
was  listening  in  the  dawn  to  the  call  of  the  cicadas,  and  dream- 
ing of  the  future  ecstasy  of  life  that  she  was  to  enjoy  when  she 
got  to  England,  to  devote  herself  to  science,  in  the  company 
of  a  kindred  soul.  Far  away,  in  Tokio,  a  workman,  displeased 
with  his  late  hours,  was  sulkily  grinding  the  blade  of  a  knife 
that  was  to  stab  President  Carnot  thirteen  years  later,  while, 
as  he  grumbled,  the  nephew  of  the  President,  a  youth  who 
was  the  friend  of  Louis  Leclercq,  the  uncle  of  Gregory,  was 
passing  his  booth  on  his  way  to  the  French  Legation.  If  the 
workman  had  not  looked  sulky,  the  young  Frenchman  would 
have  stopped  and  bought  the  knife,  and  it  would  consequently 
never  have  fallen  temptingly  into  the  hands  of  the  future 
assassin,  who  only  committed  his  crime  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  so  to  speak.  All  these  were  people  with  whom  Gregory 
was  to  have  some  unknown  sixteenth-hand  connection,  such 
as  many  personalities  in  this  universe  have  with  many  un- 
suspected existences.  And  millions  of  other  creatures,  on  this 
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same  night,  were  as  full  of  the  divine  madness  of  hope,  as 
Gregory  himself.  A  youth,  for  example,  was  watching  the 
railway  lines  near  Glasgow,  at  Pollokshields,  and  trying  to 
conjure  up  to  himself  the  Romance  of  Life,  as  the  green  and 
the  red  lights  appeared,  and  far-off  whistles  blew,  in  other 
words  to  frame  for  himself  an  instantaneous  daguerrotype  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  small  and  great  :  among  others,  there 
was  conceived  in  his  brain  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  in  dull 
fever  on  a  balcony  in  a  square  in  London,  just  as  Gregory  was 
doing.  How  strange  it  all  is  One  person  imagines  himself 
and  his  cares  to  be  unimaginable  ;  and,  all  the  time,  another 
miserable  is  imagining  both,  in  his  efforts  to  grasp  the  All. 

We  cannot  express  what  we  mean,  that  vast  thing  of  which 
these  examples  are  a  mockery  and  a  poor  shadow :  but  you 
have  felt  it  to  a  certainty, — perhaps  in  a  memory  of  a  childish 
day  in  a  field  of  hot  grass,  years  ago, — say  in  1887, — perhaps 
on  board  a  liner  bound  for  New  Zealand,  perhaps  in  a  square 
in  London,  when  all  the  blinds  were  down,  and  the  windows 
ticketed,  perhaps,  in  feeling,  as  you  lit  a  cigar,  that  the  direction 
in  which  you  flung  your  vesta  was  important  for  your  whole 
future,  perhaps  in  reading  the  life  of  an  Anglican  bishop,  and 
thinking  of  his  children  sitting  in  the  deep  cathedral,  perhaps 
as  you  saw  the  attendants  in. a  theatre  fling  the  white  cloths 
over  the  vacated  orchestra  stalls,  and  perhaps  as  you  finished 
a  Russian  novel,  and  thought  of  the  free-love  of  a  Russian 
scientist  enjoyed  in  the  steam  of  the  samovar.  Yes,  without 
doubt,  you  have  felt  what  we  mean,  this  sense  of  your  mys- 
terious unity  with  the  Universe  of  Life,  the  Universe  of  Lives, 
your  connection  with  all  sorts  of  incongruous  combinations, 
from  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  heroes  of  Icelandic  Saga  to 
La  Pompadour  and  Archbishop  Manning.  Everything  that 
you  have  read  and  seen  and  done  seems  somehow  connected 
with  everything  else,  and  with  the  strange  sense  of  recognition 
that  makes  you  say,  "  where  have  I  seen  something  like  that  ?  " 
as  you  pass  a  building  new  to  you,  or  a  lane  in  a  strange  country. 

"  Revenir  a  nos  Moutons."  Gregory  was  not  at  an  age  to 
be  conscious  of  the  pettiness  of  human  griefs  of  the  minor  kind, 
and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  selfish.  The  strange  feelings 
that  we  have  described  tortured  him,  for  he  did  not  yet  know 
that  wonderful  formula  which  runs  thus  :  "  Everybody  on 
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this  planet  is  connected  with  everybody  else  on  it,  past  and 
present,  at  sixteenth  hand."  Poor  Gregory  !  He  thought 
that  no  one  had  ever  been  so  excited  and  over-strained  as  he. 
There  was  a  girl,  a  Miss  Laura  Williams,  whose  father  had 
been  American  Consul  in  London,  in  the  days  of  George 
Leclercq,  and  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the  family  ever  since. 
She  was  twenty-four,  against  the  seventeen  years  of  Gregory  : 
but  Gregory,  with  the  love  of  a  boy  for  one  of  his  seniors,  loved 
her.  And  she,  for  a  wonder,  did  not  laugh  at  him  :  she  had 
reasons  for  not  doing  so,  of  which  poverty  and  discontent  were 
the  chief.  The  two  began  to  meet  in  private,  and  she  encouraged 
him  in  his  ambition,  promising  him  that  she  would  forgive  his 
youth,  if  he  succeeded  in  entering  the  Corps  Diplomatique. 

"  I  shall  marry  you,"  she  said,  "  the  day  you  become  an 
attache.  There  is  an  offer  for  you  !  "  And  he  thought  it  was. 
Mr.  Williams,  senior,  was  dead,  but,  had  he  been  alive,  his 
strong  Abolitionist  tendencies,  and  his  hostility  to  the  Con- 
federate agents  in  London,  would  certainly  not  have  told  in 
favour  of  the  match.  George  Leclercq  had  held  Laura  on  his 
knee,  in  the  fifties,  and  Clotilde  had  remembered  that  cir- 
cumstance, and  admitted  the  young  girl  to  the  house,  after  her 
father  had  ceased  to  appear  there.  And,  even  as  it  was,  the 
lovers,  as  we  say,  thought  it  wiser  to  have  their  tender  meetings 
in  private.  Clotilde  had  a  proud  and  bigoted  mind  that  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Gregory  could  give 
his  heart  to  his  studies,  since  it  was  always  wandering  in 
another  direction,  but  somehow  he  managed  it.  So  that,  by 
the  winter  of  1878-1879,  he  spoke  German  like  a  native,  or, 
at  least,  as  much  like  a  native  as  a  foreigner  can. 

No  word  came  of  a  nomination,  however,  and  Clotilde  and 
Gregory  began  to  sit  on  the  little  balcony,  waiting  for  the 
postman  in  the  square  beneath.  The  postman  came  often 
enough,  but  never  brought  the  desired  long  official  envelope 
•without  the  stamp  and  with  the  lion  and  the  unicorn. 

Suddenly,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  naws  came  to  them  of 
the  most  aggravating  description.  The  Times  quoted  the 
Court  Circular,  as  follows  : — 

October  31st,  1878.    At  the  examination  for  clerkships  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  for  "  attacheships  "  in  the  Diplomatic 
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Service,  recently  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  the  following  nominees  were  successful : — 
James  Arthur  Brown  ;  William  Wellesley  ;  Gerard  de  Yere  ; 
Argyll  Menzies  ;  Alnworth  ;  De  Presensee  ;  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  list  was  more  a  list  of  horror  to  Clotilde  and  Gregory 
than  it  would  have  been  had  Gregory  tried  the  examination,. 
and  failed.  To  be  put  out  of  the  running,  to  be  excluded  in 
silence,  was  more  than  the  high-spirited  boy  and  his  mother 
could  bear. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  hesitation,  Gregory  wrote  himself,  to- 
the  Foreign  Office,  as  follows  : — 

Sir, 

As  I  have  been  at  considerable  trouble  [not  altogether 
true]  and  expense  [altogether  true]  in  preparing  myself  for 
the  Foreign  Office  Examinations,  may  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,, 
why  I  was  not  nominated  to  compete,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  why,  not  being  nominated,  I  was  not  informed  sooner 
of  my  rejection. — Yours  sincerely, 

GREGORY  LECLERCQ. 

The  reply  was  as  follows  :— 

Foreign  Office, 
November  27th,  1878. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  reply  to  your  note  of  the  21st  current,  as 
follows  :  your  first  question  cannot  be  answered,  as  the 
nomination,  as  we  told  Mrs.  Leclercq,  we  think,  last  year 
(see  letters  dated  September  8th  and  30th,  1877)  lies  solely 
with  the  Minister.  Your  second  question  is  answered  by 
the  reply,  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations 
issued  to  the  Executive  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
(1839-1873  q.v.)  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  High  Privy 
Seal,  to  give  any  reason  for  failure  in  obtaining  nomination 
to  compete  for  any  office  in  any  branch  of  the  Civil  Service.. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  DE  GRENVILLE 
(pro  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs). 
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Gregory  wished  to  pursue  the  correspondence  further,  but 
€lotilde,  recognising  that  it  was  a  hopeless  business,  would  not 
permit  him.  So  his  disappointment,  roused  to  an  insane  pitch, 
by  this  reasonable  enough  reply  from  the  Foreign  Office,  finding 
no  outward  escape,  began  to  rage  inwardly  with  violence  Laura 
was  constantly  asking  him  when  he  was  to  become  a  member 
•of  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  and  similar  questions,  and  he  was 
constantly  putting  her  off  with  easy  amiable  replies,  deferring 
all  happiness  to  the  future. 

But  this  had  gone  on  too  long  to  please  the  ambitious  woman. 
She  wanted  three  things  :  a  young  man  ;  power  ;  money.  She 
had  got  the  certainty  of  the  first  and  the  third,  but  not  of  the 
second.  "  Backsheesh  "  is  too  popular  even  in  the  Island  off 
the  coast  of  France,  but  "backsheesh"  was  not  so  infallible  in 
1878,  as  it  seems  to  be  now:  at  that  time  people  still  asked,  not 
what  one  had  made,  but  who  his  grandfather  was  :  Mark  Twain 
points  out  that  in  Germany  they  worship  a  paralysed  tenor, 
because  he  once  had  a  voice  ;  he  might  have  added  that,  in 
Great  Britain,  they  worship  an  effete  family  because  it  once 
produced  a  great  general. 

So  Laura,  exhibiting  a  selfishness  that  an  older  suitor  might 
have  detected  in  other  forms,  long  previously,  threatened  to 
give  Gregory  his  dismissal :  assuredly,  hers  were  not  the  faith 
and  the  courage  that  cling  to  a  man  in  his  weakest  hour  :  she 
resembled  not  so  much  the  oak  that  supports  the  ivy,  as  the 
ivy  that  strangles  the  oak. 

Consequently,  Gregory  became  more  excited  and  miserable 
than  ever  :  far  more  of  his  hopes  of  happiness  seemed  to  depend 
on  his  entry  into  the  Corps  Diplomatique  than  \vas  actually 
the  case.  He  spent  whole  nights  and  days  in  anxious  and 
despairing  brooding,  to  such  an  extent  that  sleep  became  an 
impossibility.  Several  times  Clotilde  caught  him  wandering 
in  her  room  at  midnight,  in  a  somnambulistic  trance.  She 
made  up  her  mind,  finally,  that  he  would  go  the  same  way  as 
his  unhappy  father  before  him,  and  determined  to  see  a  doctor. 
Alas  !  that  determination  was  not  pursued  in  time. 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  just  after  dark,  Gregory 
slipped  out  of  the  house,  and  waited  until  he  saw  a  vacant 
cab  approach  him.  He  took  the  cab. 

Through  street  after  street  he  drove,  wrapped  in  his  heavy 
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overcoat,  and  watching  instinctively  every  distinguished 
figure  whom  he  saw  on  the  crowded  pavements.  A  thick  fog 
was  beginning  to  gather,  so  that  the  leagues  of  traffic,  becoming 
nervous,  accelerated  their  pace.  This  made  it  seem  as  though 
there  were  more  vehicles  abroad  than  usual,  since  they  passed 
literally  in  phalanxes. 

Gregory,  his  heart  full  of  rage  against  the  world  in  general, 
and  against  the  Government  in  particular,  drove  straight  to 
the  Foreign  Office  :  his  was  at  all  times  a  wild  uncalculating 
brain,  not  loving  wickedness  for  the  sake  of  wickedness,  but 
rather  ready  to  tolerate  it  for  the  sake  of  self :  he  longed  for 
happiness  as  happiness,  and  possessed  all  the  Napoleonic 
character  of  Albert,  without  his  subtle  genius,  or  his  clear 
vision.  No  doubt  the  system  of  filling  the  vacancies  in  the 
Government  Services  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  and  more 
suggestive  of  the  despotism  of  Russia  than  of  a  country  where 
it  is  said  of  the  workmen,  "  let  us  educate  our  masters."  It 
is  a  worse  than  despotic  system  :  it  is  a  dishonourable  system, 
which  declares  access  for  all  with  one  side  of  its  mouth,  and 
checks  uninfluential  merit  with  the  other. 

But  Gregory  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  rejection  was  not 
the  result  of  a  bad  system  honestly  enough  administered,  but 
was  a  personal  outrage.  He  felt  himself  a  gentleman,  not  a 
man  of  the  people,  and  quite  fitted  to  enter  any  Court  in 
Europe  with  the  uniform  of  Her  Majesty  upon  his  back.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  system  being  oligarchic,  but  to  its  having 
been  oligarchic  toward  him. 

Two  constables  were  guarding  the  door  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and,  as  Gregory  rushed  toward  the  portal,  they  closed  upon  him , 
as,  for  all  they  knew,  he  might  be  an  Irish  Fenian. 

They  would  not  listen  at  first  to  his  protestations,  but  a 
bribe  soon  quieted  their  consciences,  and  he  entered  the  build- 
ing, where  he  had  once  hoped  to  work  as  an  honoured  official. 
The  porter  met  him,  and  demanded  his  business.  He  replied, 
"  I  want  to  see  the  Minister,  please." 

The  porter  said,  "  O,  but  he  is  out  of  town." 

Gregory  then  said,  "  But  can  I  see  the  Permanent  Under- 
secretary ?  " 

The  porter  said,  "  I  think  he's  in  the  Canaries." 

Gregory  gave  him  a  half-crown,  and  said,  "Think  differently." 
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The  porter  then  thought  differently ;  the  return  voyage  from 
the  Canaries  only  occupied  a  few  seconds,  and  Gregory  was 
allowed  to  go  upstairs.  A  young  secretary  met  him,  in  an  ante- 
chamber, and  asked  him  for  his  card,  but  Gregory,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  fatal  to  give  it,  refused. 

The  secretary  said,  "  I  doubt  if  the  Permanent  Under- 
secretary will  see  you,  without  a  card." 

"  Please  try,"  said  Gregory,  "  and  if  he  says  '  no,'  then  I 
shall  send  a  card  in." 

When  the  great  official  was  told  all  this,  he  assumed  that 
the  visitor  was  one  of  those  unauthorised  skirmishers  of 
diplomacy  whose  visits  are  not  put  in  the  papers  or  the  archives, 
and  gave  orders  that  Gregory  should  be  admitted. 

Gregory  finding  himself  alone  with  the  great  man,  said  point- 
blank,  "  Sir,  I  am  Gregory  Leclercq,  for  whom  Mrs.  Leclercq 
applied  for  a  nomination  to  compete  in  the  examination  for 
the  Diplomatic  Service.  Don't  you  remember  the  letters  ?  " 

"  Remember  the  letters  ?  Are  you  aware,  young  man,  that 
we  receive  forty  thousand  a  year  ?  No,  I  don't  remember  your 
letter,  or  those  of  Mrs.  Leclercq.  But  what  is  your  complaint?" 

"  That  the  examination  has  passed  without  our  receiving 
word  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  expect  ?  You  knew  the  terms  on  which 
appointments  are  given,  did  you  not  ?  You  applied  for  a 
nomination,  and  I  put  you  on  my  list,  as  I  am  bound  to 
do,  but  I  did  not  nominate  you,  as  I  am  not  bound  to  do." 

"  Then,  will  you  nominate  me  now,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  any  claim  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  that  they  should  give  you  a  nomination. 
No,  I  shall  not  nominate  you,  as  your  case  has  been  decided 
already  :  it  must  have  been  decided.  You  see,  I  have  to  refuse 
so  many." 

"  Am  I  not  sufficiently  a  gentleman,  sir  ?  Do  you  know  that 
my  father  and  uncles,  and  grand-uncles,  and  grandfather,  and 
great  grandfather  have  been  financial  advisers  to  many  foreign 
governments  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  sufficiently  a 
gentleman  or  not,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  grand- 
uncles,  and  great-grandfather.  I  only  know  that  I  have  other 
claims  on  my  attention." 
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"  But  look,  sir,  how  much  money  my  mother  has  spent  on 
my  preparation." 

"  Well,  how  can  I  help  that  ?  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  And,  now,  I  fear  I  have  an  immediate 
appointment." 

There  are  at  times  when  the  soul  feels  a  blind  sense  of 
injustice  somewhere,  although,  strictly  speaking,  there  may  be 
no  injustice,  and  the  soul  of  Gregory  was  in  this  state  now.  The 
French  blood  rose  in  his  veins  like  alcohol. 

He  shouted  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  "  Tell  the  truth,  sir, 
and  say  that  you  refuse  to  talk  with  a  man  who  has  no  back- 
stair  influence." 

The  Permanent  Under-Secretary  rose  and  went  to  the  bell, 
taking  out  his  watch  simultaneously. 

"  Mr.  Leclercq,"  he  said,  "  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  leave 
this  room.  If  you  are  here  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  shall  not 
only  have  you  ejected  :  I  shall  have  you  arrested." 

Gregory  continued  to  shout,  crying,  "  Back-stair  influence, 
back-stair  influence,  back-stair  influence  !  " 

"  You  do  no  good,  Mr.  Leclercq,"  said  the  great  man  :  "  you 
are  behaving  like  a  baby." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Gregory,  "  no  good  ?  Then  perhaps  this 
will  do  good." 

And,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  flung  the  ink-bottle  at  the  baronet, 
whom  it  only  just  missed. 

While  the  inkstand  was  in  the  air,  the  young  secretary 
rushed  in,  along  with  a  porter,  and  seized  Gregory. 

The  result  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  on  the  first  of 
December,  at  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  Gregory  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  without 
hard  labour. 


CHAPTER  II. 

As  the  Court  dispersed,  and  the  unfortunate  rather  than 
wicked  prisoner  was  being  removed  between  two  constables 
to  a  closed  carriage,  a  young  lady,  fashionably  dressed,  ap- 
peared beside  this  mournful  equipage.  It  was  Laura  Williams. 
Gregory's  counsel  was  with  him,  and  the  wretched  youth 
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asked  this  gentleman  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  stop  and 
speak  to  Laura.  The  counsel  consulted  the  constables,  who 
said  that  this  was  contrary  to  orders  :  yet,  since  they  were  men 
with  hearts,  they  gave  way. 

Gregoy  then  advanced  a  few  steps,  saying,  "  Laura ! 
Laura  !  " 

But  no  sooner  had  he  said  this  than  Laura,  who  was  regard- 
ing him  coolly,  fastening  her  fine  fur  tippet  the  while,  gave 
him  a  final  stony  stare,  and  turned  her  back  upon  him.  This 
was  the  last  straw.  To  lose  his  liberty  !  To  lose  his  honour  ! 
And  now  to  lose  his  love  ! 

"  Quittez  le  long  espoir  et  les  vastes  pensees," 

says  a  great  French  poet  :  and  truly  the  dreams  we  leave 
behind  are  often  a  severer  loss  than  realities.  The  little 
incident  might  have  shown  him  that  this  was  not  a  woman  to 
take  her  stand  by  her  chosen  in  the  teeth  of  a  world, — Titan- 
like,  exquisite,  Minerva-like;  not  a  woman  to  be  very  much 
missed,  in  fact.  But  Gregory  was  too  much  in  love  to  accept 
this  view,  which  the  solicitor,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
forward  in  a  sympathetic  whisper.  And,  a  moment  later, 
when  his  mother  came  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  his 
heart  was  nearly  breaking  :  his  cup  was  overflowing. 

The  diary  of  Gregory,  kept  by  him  during  his  imprisonment 
at  Broad  wood,  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  is  now  given 
in  tolerable  completeness  : — 

December  loth,  1878.  \Yhat  an  awful  experience  I  have 
had  !  I  am  a  convicted  criminal  !  I,  the  son  and  grandson, 
and  great-grandson  of  gentlemen  !  The  trial  seemed  to 
pass  in  a  kind  of  dream  :  I  only  knew  that  my  counsel 
was  good  to  me.  I  am  glad  that  mother  was  invisible, 
though  she  was  really  in  the  court  the  whole  time.  She  came 
up  to  me  afterwards,  and  said  that  she  would  never  forsake 
me,  no  matter  what  others  might  do.  I  believe  that  I  should 
have  committed  suicide  if  she  had  not  said  that.  But  to 
think  that  Laura  has  forsaken  me  ! 

December  16th.  Here  I  am  at  Broadwood.  What  an 
awful  journey  !  I  was  kept  standing  in  the  rain  at  Pad- 
dington,  with  a  whole  mocking  crowd  looking  on:  but  one  of 
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the  constables  was  not  unkind,  and  frightened  some  of  the 
mockers.  I  do  not  think  they  knew  who  I  was,  and  I  suppose 
they  would  have  behaved  the  same  to  anyone  in  my  position  - 
To-day,  I  was  photographed,  and  submitted  to  all  sorts  of 
indignities.  How  degrading  it  all  is  ! 

December  22nd.  This  place  is  arranged  in  a  wheel,  with 
spokes  of  cells  departing  from  a  centre  in  all  directions.  A 
warder  with  a  rifle  sits  on  a  dais  in  the  hub,  and  can  cover 
any  given  spoke  at  a  given  moment.  This  arrangement 
makes  some  of  the  cells  triangular,  and  others  irregular. 
Luckily  I  am  not  in  one  of  those. 

December  31st.  It  is  the  eve  of  another  year,  and  what 
an  eve  for  me.  To-morrow  is  New  Year's  Day.  And  there 
must  come  another  and  another  before  I  am  free,  and  in  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  But,  stay, — I  shall  not  be 
in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  but  in  that  of  Cain,, 
that  of  a  person  branded  with  the  awful  hall-mark  of  the 
convict.  The  voice  of  society  will  always  whisper,  even  when 
it  dare  not  say  aloud, — "  You  have  been  in  gaol." 

January  13th,  1879.  Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  I  would 
have  thrown  the  inkstand,  if  he  had  talked  to  me  more 
civilly.  Doubtless  I  had  no  legal  cause  of  complaint ;  for, 
the  system  being  what  it  is,  he  and  the  others  have  the  right 
to  administer  it.  Only  he  was  so  sneering,  so  incapable  of 
entering  into  my  reasons. 

20th.  The  cold  to-day  has  been  something  abnormal,  and 
all  sorts  of  wild  birds  have  come  round  the  prison,  trying 
to  get  in  at  the  very  windows.  A  number  of  them  have 
died  on  the  moor,  for  a  certainty.  Whether  the  birds  trying 
to  get  in,  or  the  convicts  trying  to  get  out,  are  the  more  to- 
be  pitied,  who  shall  say  ? 

29th.  Last  night  I  was  aroused  from  a  sleep  into  which 
I  had  fallen,  about  ten  o'clock,  by  a  thundering  knock  at 
the  door.  I  said,  "  Yes  ?  What's  that  ?  "  And  a  voice  said, 
"  Number  116  (I  am  called  Number  116),  put  your  pail  out, 
and  look  sharp."  It  appeared  that  my  dinner  pail  had  not 
been  put  to  stand  in  the  corridor,  as  the  regulations  demand. 
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February  1st.  To-day  I  left  my  dinner  pail  out  too  long, 
and  a  warder  came  and  kicked  it,  so  as  to  spill  a  good  deal 
of  the  contents.  The  regulations  here  are  of  the  most 
vexatious  description,  and  I  am  either  doing  the  too  much 
or  the  too  little.  My  mother's  first  letters  reached  me  to-day 
only,  all  in  a  collection,  and  soiled,  and  opened.  There  is 
a  red  chalk  mark  on  each  envelope,  and  on  the  note-paper 
as  well ;  also  the  word  "  Examined  "  ;  at  least  I  think  so, 
but  am  not  sure,  as  it  is  a  veritable  scribble.  Poor  mamma  ! 
Her  letters  are  most  affecting,  and  God  only  knows  what  she 
suffers,  as,  like  the  brave  thing  she  is,  she  won't  tell  me. 

February  15th.  I  have,  of  course,  no  hard  labour  to  do, 
as  I  am  a  semi-political  offender.  At  least,  that  is  possibly 
the  reason.  But  I  have  other  work,  and  am  glad  of  it.  At 
present  I  have  got  to  paint  one  of  the  walls,  and  the  lamp- 
brackets  on  it.  I  rather  enjoy  doing  this,  but  have  a  constant 
fear,  that,  if  it  seem  too  agreeable,  they  will  set  me  to  some- 
thing worse. 

February  22nd.  This  is  the  shortest  month  of  the  year, 
but  one  of  the  longest  in  my  own  life  that  I  can  remember. 
It  is  worse  than  the  month  in  which  I  had  scarlet  fever,  in 
Leicester  Square.  A  letter  from  Justus  came  to-day  :  it  is 
neither  very  severe  nor  very  cordial.  He  seems  to  be  quite 
upset  by  this  miserable  affair. 

28th.  I  doubt  if  they  ever  got  my  letter,  as  no  answer 
has  arrived  :  but  possibly  the  answer  was  detained,  and  will 
come  yet.  Meanwhile  I  am  writing  again,  although  I  have 
only  a  pencil. 

March  1st.  A  sad  thing  has  happened  to-day.  I  left  my 
pail  out  too  long  after  it  had  been  filled,  and  a  warder  came 
and  kicked  it  right  into  the  cell,  covering  me  with  vegetable 
soup.  I  told  him  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  he  became 
very  threatening.  At  that,  I  grew  still  more  angry,  and  said 
that  I  would  complain.  However,  he  has  got  in  his  complaint 
first,  and  now  it  seems  that  I  am  to  have  a  week's  solitary 
confinement  for  breach  of  discipline. 

March  7th.  I  am  in  for  a  second  week  of  solitary  con- 
finement, for  telling  them  that  this  was  a  scandalous  piece 
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of  injustice.  The  question  is  whether  my  health  will  stand 
it.  I  almost  envy  those  engaged  on  hard  labour  at  the  outer 
wall — a  sort  of  fortification  they  are  making,  as  though  they 
expected  a  foreign  invasion  of  some  sort. 

March  10th.  Thank  goodness  !  A  caterpillar,  all  red  and 
yellow,  came  in  by  the  little  ventilator  this  morning,  and  I 
can  spend  a  long  time  watching  it.  It  is  going  to  make  its 
chrysalis,  I  think,  immediately.  The  doctor  came  this 
forenoon,  to  examine  me,  as  I  had  been  reported  unwell — 
all  that  is  really  wrong  with  me  being  want  of  exercise^— 
and  took  my  temperature.  He  held  his  little  thermometer  up 
to  the  light  to  examine  it,  when,  all  at  once,  he  said,  "  I 
can't  see  with  those  confounded  glasses."  He  is  very  short- 
sighted. Just  then,  one  of  the  lenses  came  out,  and  rolled 
on  the  floor,  and  we  had  quite  a  search  for  it,  but  could  not 
find  it.  I  said  to  him,  "  I'll  have  it,  sir,  when  you  come 
back  again."  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  you  can  keep  it  :  those 
glasses  are  fit  for  nothing." 

March  llth.  I  have  found  the  lens,  to  my  great  joy,  as  it 
will  enable  me  to  study  a  little  natural  history.  It  is  strange 
it  does  not  suit  the  doctor,  as  it  is  really  very  powerful.  Well, 
so  much  the  better  for  me  !  I  have  started  to  examine  the 
caterpillar,  which  is  quite  motionless.  There  are  fourteen 
protuberances,  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  ridge.  I  wonder 
if  these  correspond  to  markings  on  the  perfect  insect.  I  have 
noted  them  down  with  the  pencil,  on  one  of  my  envelopes. 

April  1st.  A  new  month  has  begun,  and  I  have  been  back 
at  my  painting  for  quite  a  long  time.  It  is  a  great  pleasure, 
after  that  solitary  confinement.  And  yet  (so  they  say) 
there  are  any  amount  of  prisoners  who  would  rather  be 
flogged  than  work.  Flogging  is  supposed  to  be  illegal, 
except  for  certain  crimes  like  garrotting,  and  yet  it  goes  on 
here  frequently,  although  I  have  never  seen  it  happen. 

April  30th.  A  letter  from  mother  to-day,  carefully  opened, 
of  course — possibly  to  see  if  it  contained  explosives.  Sus- 
picion is  really  a  mania  in  this  building.  Mother  says  that 
Justus  has  quite  forgiven  me.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  does 
he  not  write.  He  certainly  has  not  done  so  for  quite  a  long 
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•  time.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  that  father  was  in  his  day, 
proud,  susceptible,  and  stern. 

May  7th.  The  wall  is  getting  on  splendidly,  and  in  a  very 
short  tune  the  gilders  will  be  set  to  work  on  the  dado,  and 
the  lamp-brackets.  Very  luxurious  for  a  prison,  is  it  not  ? 
I  suppose  the  idea  is  that,  when  visitors  come  round,  they 
can  go  home  and  say,  "  Really  the  prisoners  have  got  quite 
a  nice  mansion  to  live  in." 

May  12th.  The  caterpillar,  after  lying  apparently  dead, 
for  a  long  time,  has  spun  a  sort  of  web  for  itself,  out  of  its 
own  hairs.  The  chrysalis  will  doubtless  follow.  The  creature 
has  five  pairs  of  legs,  two  pairs  of  prolegs,  and  two  claspers. 
Only  a  skilled  scientist  could  say  what  species  it  was. 

May  17th.  The  doctor  was  here  to-day,  on  his  round  of 
inspection,  and  tested  the  air  of  the  cell  with  an  apparatus 
of  some  kind.  How  dreadfully  scientific  they  are  becoming 
nowadays !  And  yet  they  are  no  more  merciful  than  they 
ever  were.  In  fact,  all  this  science  makes  their  inhumanity 
worse,  instead  of  better,  for  it  causes  it  to  appear  better 
organised  and  more  calculated.  It  cannot  be  said  of  them, 
as  it  was  said  of  the  Jews,  "  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

May  2nd.  The  gilders,  it  appears,  will  be  women.  We 
are  never  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  women,  and 
this  privation  makes  the  life  in  prison  more  unnatural  still. 
The  last  woman  I  have  seen,  except  my  mother,  is  Laura. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  this.  Without  doubt  she  cannot 
have  loved  me,  to  have  turned  her  back  on  me  in  my  darkest 
'  hour.  But,  all  the  same,  I  cannot  help  loving  her.  I  have 
even  gone  the  length  of  writing  to  her. 

June  1st.  Mother  called  again,  and,  this  time,  was  allowed 
to  see  me.  I  am  afraid  the  interview  did  us  both  more  harm 
than  good. 

Here  we  interrupt  the  diary,  to  give  the  account  of  the 
incident  by  Clotilde  herself. 

Yesterday  (June  1st.)  I  was  allowed  to  see  Gregory, 
I  had  never  been  allowed  to  see  him  before.  Last  time  I 
tried  it,  I  went  straight  to  the  prison,  and  demanded  to  see 
the  governor.  The  governor  refused  to  see  me,  but  sent  me 
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a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  ''the  governor  suggests 
that  Mrs.  Leclercq  presents  her  request  to  the  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Prisons."  So,  a  week  ago,  I  went 
to  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Prisons.  The 
commissionaire  was  unwilling  to  let  me  in  at  first,  but  I 
bribed  him,  and  then  he  changed  his  mind.  I  had  to  wait 
in  a  long  ante-room,  with  a  great  many  other  visitors,  and, 
after  a  long  time,  was  permitted  to  enter  the  office. 

The  secretary  said,  "  May  I  ask  your  business  ?  " 

I  said,  "  I  want  to  see  a  prisoner  at  Broadmoor." 

He  inquired,  "  What  offence  ?  " 

I  said,  "  An  offence  against  the  heads  of  the  Foreign 
Office." 
"'  Ah,"  he  cried,  "  a  political  offence,  you  mean." 

"  Not  exactly,"  I  said,  "  what  you  call,  rather  a  criminal 
one,  with  a  political  cause." 

"  Then,  madame,  he  will  be  in  Class  C,  if  I  understand 
you  aright.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  power  to  grant  an 
interview.  But  have  you  any  influence  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  any  Government  people  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not.  But  I  know  some  of  those  who  will  be  in 
power  next  year,  some  of  Gladstone's  men." 

"  That  is  very  well ;  as  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  threaten 
some  of  the  understrappers,  if  they  are  uncivil.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  Do  you  know  X —  ?  " 

I  told  him  I  knew  him. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  go  to  X — ,  and  ask  him  to  get  you  an 
interview  with  the  Minister." 

The  reader  must  know  that  X —  was  an  indolent  official 
in  the  Home  Office,  and  a  former  acquaintance  of  Albert. 
When  Clotilde  arrived,  he  was  waiting  in  his  sanctum  for  a 
Swiss  girl  with  whom  he  imagined  he  was  deeply  in  love,  and 
thinking  how  he  would  turn  a  cat-in-pan,  when  the  Cabinet 
went  out  of  power,  and  the  Gladstonians  came  in  :  he  had  been 
very  bitter  against  the  Opposition,  and  feared  he  might  lose 
his  situation. 

Clotilde  found  this  man  in  rather  a  bad  humour,  as  he  was 
•disappointed  at  seeing  a  different  lady  from  the  one  he  expected 
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enter  the  room.  However,  after  she  had  talked  a  long  time,  he 
determined  he  would  do  what  he  could,  rather  than  have  her 
in'the  room  When  the  Swiss  arrived.  He  wrote  rapidly  on  a 
paper,  and  said,  "  There,  madam,  is  an  introduction  to  the 
Home  Secretary." 
Clotilde  continues  : — 

I  found  the  Office  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  discovered 
that  the  latter  acted  as  a  magic  talisman.  The  Home 
Secretary  was  most  gracious  indeed,  but  to  get  the  permission 
was  a  tedious  business  all  the  same. 

"  Class  C,"  called  the  Secretary  to  a  clerk,  "  Class  C, 
section  17  to  18." 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  a  huge  ledger  was  before  him. 
"  There,  madam,"  he  went  on,  "  Lassington,  Learmonth, 
Leclercq,  Number  116." 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  I  said,  "  And,  now,  can  I  go  at 
once." 

"  No,  madam.  This  is  a  semi-political  case  :  that  is  why 
it  is  in  Class  C.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  signature 
of  the  Lord  High  Privy  Seal.  But  it  is  a  mere  form,  and, 
if  you  care  to  wait — ." 

I  waited :  the  signature  was  obtained :  and,  in  two  hours  I 
was  at  Broadmoor.     I  was  shown  into  a  room  divided  in 
two  by  a  double  net:    between  the  nets,  a  warder  walked 
with  sword  and  pistols  ready.    A  great  number  of  persons 
were  shouting  across  to  their  friends,  and  the  babel  was 
terrific.    Presently  Gregory  was  seen  on  the  other  side. 
"  How  are  you,  my  dear  boy  ?  "  I  called. 
"  Better,  mother  dear,"  he  shouted  :  "  and  how  about  you 
and  Justus  ?  " 

I  said  that  all  was  well  with  us  :  and  then  he  asked  for 
Laura  Williams.  I  told  him  she  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  at  that  he  began  to  cry  bitterly,  before  all  the  people. 
He  said,  "  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  live  without  her."  I 
said,  "  But,  you  must  try,  my  dear."  Then  he  said,  "  Mother, 
can  you  get  them  to  allow  me  some  new  books  ?  "  I  told 
him  that  I  would  do  my  best  in  the  matter,  and  once  more 
asked  him  if  he  was  in  need  of  any  attention.  He  said  he 
did  not  think  so  :  and  then,  as  I  put  the  query  the  third 
time,  he  rtished  away,  crying. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  diary  of  Gregory  goes  on  thus  : — 

June  8th.  I  was  so  sorry  that  my  feelings  would  not 
allow  me  to  talk  to  my  mother  yesterday  :  to-day,  when  I 
am  calm,  I  have  so  much  that  I  could  say  to  her.  I  know 
well  that  she  has  tried  to  see  me  several  times  already,  and 
has  even  got  inside  the  prison. 

My  caterpillar  is  now  a  complete  chrysalis,  of  a  chocolate 
colour.  There  are  ten  sections  or  belts  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  chrysalis  :  I  wonder  if  these  correspond  to  parts  in  the 
finished  insect.  I  am  keeping  note  to  see.  One  takes  so 
much  for  granted  in  this  world,  that  when  one  comes  to 
examine  anything  for  oneself,  without  a  book,  one  is  non- 
plussed. I  wonder  how  the  first  observers  got  on.  Did  they 
give  any  name  they  thought  proper  to  an  insect  ?  If  so, 
why  should  I  not  do  the  same  ?  Why  are  we  bound  to  follow 
in  their  tracks,  as  though  they  were  infallible,  which  I  am 
sure  they  themselves  would  be  the  last  persons  to  assert  ? 

July  1st.  The  heat  to-day  is  something  atrocious,  and  all 
sorts  of  bugs  are  coming  into  the  cells.  I  asked  the  chief 
warder  this  morning  for  some  powder  to  clean  them  out  of 
the  cell.  But  he  said,  "  no  :  prisoners  would  like  to  live  in 
cotton-wool,  nowadays." 

July  19th.  I  found  the  gilders  at  work,  for  the  first  time, 
to-day.  I  was  taken  to  the  wall  with  the  other  painters,  a 
little  later  than  ordinary,  and,  to  my  surprise  found  five 
women,  who  had  evidently  just  started  their  gilding 
operations.  Three  of  them  are  elderly,  and  the  other  two 
young. 

July  30th.  I  am  thinking  to-night  of  the  30th  of  July, 
four  years  ago.  Merchiston  was  just  breaking  up,  and  we 
were  all  looking  forward  to  the  summer  holidays.  How  fine 
Edinburgh  looked  then  !  Sometimes  one  feels  more  con- 
scious of  being  alive  than  at  other  times,  and  I  felt  extremely 
conscious  of  it  then.  It  seemed  as  though  "life  would  never 
end,  and  that  I  had  illimitable  time  in  which  to  choose  my 
career.  From  twenty  to  thirty,  I  would  do  so  and  so,  from 
thirty  to  forty,  so  and  so,  from  forty  to  fifty,  so  and  so. 
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Well,  now,  I  am  still  young,  but,  nevertheless,  I  can  see  the 
end  with  certainty.  Then,  at  that  time,  I  did  not  dread 
death,  as  I  never  had  time  to  think  about  it.  But  now  I  do 
dread  it.  I  feel  life  going  past  me,  without  my  being  able 
to  raise  a  finger  to  make  myself  famous. 

August  7th.  One  of  the  two  younger  women  is  very 
pretty.  I  spoke  to  her  to-day,  while  I  was  working  near  her, 
and  asked  her  name.  She  whispered,  "  Milly  Alacock," 
and  asked  mine.  I  said,  "  Gregory  Leclercq."  I  was  going 
to  ask  her  more  questions,  when  the  warder,  whom  I  had 
not  observed,  shouted  in  his  coarse  voice,  "  that'll  do  now  !  " 

August  15th.  I  am  now  varnishing,  instead  of  painting, 
and  am  working  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  prison.  But 
the  women  are  here  too.  We  are  varnishing  the  floor,  and 
they  are  gilding  a  pattern  on  the  middle  of  the  wall,  very 
much  as  they  were  doing  in  the  other  place. 

August  30th.  One  of  the  women  attracts  me  particularly. 
She  is  about  twenty-one,  has  a  bright  complexion,  slightly 
protruding  teeth,  and  a  tall  figure.  She  ought  to  be  pretty 
bye  and  bye.  I  whispered  to  her  to-day,  again,  but  she  would 
not  answer  for  fear  of  the  warder,  who  has  ears  like  an  animal. 
At  last,  instead  of  answering,  she  wrote  something  on  a 
slip  of  the  terra-cotta  coloured  paper  that  gilders  use,  and 
threw  it  to  my  feet.  The  paper  told  me  that  she  was  of 
French  ancestry,  but  a  British  Colonial  by  parentage  and 
birth.  She  was  really  a  political  offender  pure  and  simple,  as 
she  had  been  arrested  for  complicity  in  a  plot  organised  by 
some  Irish  Fenians  in  London,  against  the  Government 
buildings  in  Dublin.  Her  cousin  and  her  cousin's  husband 
had  led  her  into  this. 

September  1st.  I  think  there  must  have  been  frost  last 
night,  as  the  glass  of  the  window-pane,  such  as  it  is,  is  all 
covered  with  moisture.  I  am  going  to  complain  to  the  officials 
about  my  bed,  which  is  making  me  all  sore,  owing  to  its 
hardness.  It  consists  of  an  iron  frame  and  a  straw  mattress, 
with  two  fair  blankets  and  no  sheets.  I  have  nothing 
against  the  iron  bedstead  which  is  high  enough  above  the 
floor  to  keep  the  cockroaches,  which  are  unpleasantly 
numerous,  away,  or  against  the  lack  of  sheets,  which  almost 
o 
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always  remind  me  of  the  popular  way  of  dressing  corpses 
(I  shall  be  buried  in  my  evening  dress)  '•  but  the  mattress  is 
as  stiff  as  a  board  and  much  more  undulating. 

It  seems  that  Gregory  complained  about  this  mattress,  and 
that  his  complaint  was  received  with  sullen  contempt.  For, 
in  the  entry  of  September  7th,  there  is  a  note,  obviously 
inserted  after  his  liberation  in  1880.  (I  can  get  no  satisfaction  : 
and  the  nights  are  a  torture).  Ultimately  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  about  this,  and  in  her  diary  we  read  as  follows  : — 

Poor  dear  Gregory  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  his  bed  is 

intolerable,  and  I  am  determined  to  get  this  put  right.     I 

went  to-day  to  see  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board 

of  Prisons. 

She  did  indeed  go  to  the  office  of  this  Secretary,  and  once 
more  bribed  the  commissionaire,  with  success. 

"  Well,  madam,  do  you  wish  to  see  a  convict  ?  "  asked  the 
Secretary. 

"  No,"  said  Clotilde,  "  but  I  want  to  send  extra  comforts 
to  one, — perhaps  I  should  say  an  everyday  comfort." 

"  You  have  been  here  before,  I  think  ?  "  said  the  Secretary. 

"  Yes,  about  the  same  prisoner.  And  you  referred  me  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  whom  I  saw,  by  means  of  Mr.  X — .  The 
Home  Secretary  obtained  the  signature  of  the  Lord  High  Privy 
Seal,  and  the  governor  of  the  prison  admitted  me  on  receipt 
of  the  order." 

"  Yes  :  I  remember  now  :  but  this  is  a  different  class  of 
favour.  To  visit  a  prisoner  of  Class  C,  is  not  a  favour  affecting 
the  internal  management  of  the  prison  :  but  the  introduction 
of  any  luxury  is  :  and  by  luxury,  I  mean  comforts,  as  well  as 
luxuries." 

"  Then,  sir,  what  do  you  advise  ?  " 

"  That  you  consult  the  Adviser  on  Government  Interiors 
to  the  Home  Office.  He  is  responsible  partly  to  the  Home 
Office  and  partly  to  the  Board  of  Trade." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  here  :  but,  owing  to  changes  being 
made  in  our  buildings,  he  is  at  present  at  the  Office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade." 

"  And  he  is  visible  ?  " 
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"  From  nine  to  twelve,  on  three  days  a  week." 

"  What  days,  please  ?  " 

"  I  really  cannot  remember :  but  they  will  let  you  know  at 
the  Board  of  Trade." 

Clotilde  bowed  herself  out,  and  went  to  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  armed  with  a  note  from  the  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Prisons.  She  was  received  by  an 
Under-Secretary,  who  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  She  said 
she  had  been  sent  here  by  the  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Prisons,  to  see  the  Adviser  on  Government  Interiors. 

"  The  clerk  said,  "  O,  that's  Home  Office  business  :  that's 
not  our  department.  Corridor  K,  madam,  second  to  your 
right." 

Clotilde  turned  down  corridor  K,  and  knocked  at  the  second 
door  to  the  right.  She  was  told  to  come  in,  and  found  an  old 
man  writing  at  a  table.  "  Well,  madam,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  she,  "  I  want  to  have  a  new  mattress 
granted  to  a  prisoner." 

"  Yes,  but  what  class  of  prisoner  ?  I  mean  a  prisoner  in 
what  class  ?  " 

"  Class  C,"  said  Clotilde. 

"  Then  you  must  fill  in  this  form."  And  he  gave  her  a  blue 
form.  She  filled  in  the  blue  form,  giving  eleven  different  facts 
about  herself,  and  Gregory,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  old  man, 
who  seemed  very  much  surprised  to  see  in  this  fine  lady  the 
mother  of  a  convict.  "Very  good,  madam,"  he  said,  stamping 
it :  "  now  take  this  to  the  fourth  door  on  your  right." 

Clotilde  came  to  the  fourth  door,  and  read  on  the  glass  panel, 

"  Mr.  Cadogan,  Permanent  Adviser  on  Government  Chattels 

and  Drainages,"   and,  underneath,   a  card  with  the  word, 

'  Temporary,"  meaning  that  the  room  was  only  a  temporary 

habitation. 

Mr.  Cadogan,  who  was  at  present  engaged  in  twirling  his 
moustache  so  as  to  make  it  fascinating  to  the  hotel  waitress 
whom  he  meant  to  meet  in  two  hours  from  then  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  was  a  blonde  young  man  who  did  a  good  deal  of 
Government  work  in  his  leisure  moments. 

He  received  Clotilde  politely,  apologised  for  his  cigar,  and 
gave  her  a  chair. 
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"  Well,  madam,"  said  he,  "  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

She  handed  him  the  blue  form.  He  read  it  rapidly,  then 
wrote  on  a  pink  form,  and  gave  both  forms  to  Clotilde.  "Fill 
in  the  pink  form,  please,"  he  said,  "  and  post  it  to  me  in  an 
envelope." 

"  Will  you  not  take  it  now  ?  " 

"No,  for  the  regulations  say  '  post  '  ;  besides,  this  is  not 
one  of  the  three  days  for  receiving  petitions.  I  am  not  supposed 
to  see  you  to-day."  He  did  not  add  that  he  would  not  have 
admitted  her,  had  she  not  been  a  still  pretty  woman. 

"  And  the  blue  form  ?  "  asked  Clotilde. 

"  O,  you  post  that  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Prisons,  whom  you  have  already  seen  to-day.  Do  not  take 
it  in  person,  as  the  regulations  do  not  mention  such  a  thing." 
He  was  examining  Clotilde  with  his  eye,  to  see  if  she  were  as 
nice-looking  as  the  waitress,  and,  having  decided  in  favour  of 
the  waitress,  he  said,  "  Now,  I  must  wish  you  good-day,  if  you 
will  excuse  me."  And  that  is  how  Gregory  got  a  new  mattress. 

The  journal  of  Gregory  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

September  7th.  I  managed  to  speak  to  the  young  woman 
to-day,  when  we  were  both  at  work  on  the  same  bracket. 
"  You  don't  look  well "  she  said  to  me.  I  said,  "  I  am  not 
well :  if  this  goes  on  much  longer,  as,  indeed,  it  must,  I  shall 
go  mad."  She  asked  why.  I  said,  "  because  I  am  shut  out 
of  every  rational  interest,  except  this  mechanical  labour." 
She  said,  "  there  you  are  wrong.  Look  at  me.  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  going  mad  :  I  find  the  most  intensely  interesting 
things  in  the  prison."  "  What  do  you  do,  then  ?  "  I  demand- 
ed. She  said,  "  I  study  botany  every  day."  Just  then  the 
warder  came  along,  and  I  was  unable  to  talk  to  her  any 
further  for  the  time.  Otherwise  I  should  have  insisted  on 
knowing  how  she  studied  botany,  of  all  things,  in  such  a 
place  as  this. 

September  14th.  Milly  Alacock  managed  to  have  a  fairly 
long  conversation  with  me  to-day.  She  said,  "  I  was  born 
and  bred  in  the  bush,  in  North  Australia,  and  am  of  Colonial 
parentage.  I  am  only  twenty-one  now.  About  three  years 
ago,  I  heard  of  the  noble  fight  being  made  by  women  in  this- 
country,  who  wished  to  study  and  practise  medicine  and 
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science.  I  had  always  been  fond  of  natural  history,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  come  over,  and  receive  an  education 
in  my  favourite  subject  and  in  medicine,  which  I  could  not 
get  in  my  own  country.  I  meant  and  I  mean  still  to  go 
back  some  day  to  Australia,  and  be  the  pioneer  of  women's 
work  in  these  subjects  there.  Toward  the  close  of  last  year, 
1878,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  began  work  at  University 
•College.  There  were  only  a  very  few  of  us  women,  and  we 
had  an  awful  time  of  it :  we  were  insulted  in  the  streets  and 
the  class-rooms,  and  even  pelted  with  stones,  like  Miss  Jex- 
Blake  in  Edinburgh.  Science  had  been  my  one  passion,  but 
this  tyranny  revolted  me  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  began  to 
-consider  the  whole  question  of  the  subjection  of  women  to  men 
-and  then  proceeded  to  the  question  of  the  subjection  of  one 
man  to  another,  and,  finally  of  one  race  to  another.  I  have 
<L  cousin  married  to  an  Irish  patriot, — a  Mrs.  Donoughmore 
she  is  now,  her  maiden  name  being  Alacock,  and  she  and  her 
.husband  led  me  on  and  on  in  their  schemes  and  conspiracies, 
until  I  found  myself  arrested  along  with  a  crowd  of  people 
who  were  half  Fenians  and  half  Communists.  I  do  not 
repent— no,  not  in  the  slightest.  But  here  I  am  in  prison 
till  next  January." 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  you  study  botany  ?  " 
"  Listen,"  she  resumed,  "  When  first  I  came  here,  and 
•saw  only  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  the  iron  bed,  and  the 
ventilator,  and  the  dinner-pail,  day  after  day,  and  heard 
nothing  but  the  rough  voices  of  the  warders,  I  grew  desperate. 
I  told  myself  that  to  be  cut  off  from  the  world  of  learning 
that  I  loved  so  well,  would  drive  me  insane.  To  be  all 
burning  with  life,  and  eagerness,  to  be  conscious  of  the 
brevity  of  human  existence,  to  hear  of  mighty  causes  outside 
in  which  one  may  never  be  able  to  take  a  part — all  this  is 
terrible.  I  applied  for  scientific  books,  but  my  request  was 
refused.  Women,  they  said,  were  not  sent  to  gaol  for 
enjoyment.  Are  they  then  sent  to  become  lunatics  and 
confirmed  criminals  ? 

"Well,  one  day,  I  saw  on  the  wall  of  the  cell  a  green  streak 
and,  some  days  later,  another.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
I  should  only  have  grumbled  to  myself  about  the  damp 
\vhich  caused  these  streaks,  and  thought  no  more  about 
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them.  But  now,  with  my  smattering  of  science,  I  knew 
them  to  be  belts  of  fungi,  and  I  determined  that  I  would 
study  these  fungi,  and  all  others  that  appeared,  making 
notes  and  drawings  of  area  and  increase  in  movement,  until 
I  knew  all  that  was  possible  regarding  them.  One  day  I 
was  set  to  gild  some  fine  patterns  on  a  wall  in  the  governor's 
house,  and,  on  pretence  of  being  desirous  to  remedy  certain 
defects  in  my  laying  on  of  the  gold,  I  asked  for  a  magnifying 
glass,  which  the  forewoman  granted.  I  have  contrived  to 
keep  that  glass,  and  with  it  I  can  do  a  great  deal." 

September  30th.  I  have  seen  Milly  Alacock  nearly  every 
day,  and  become  more  and  more  interested  in  her. 

There  is  also  a  gilder  called  Simons,  a  most  extraordinary 
man  :  he  is  instructor  in  certain  kinds  of  work  to  the  prison , 
and  is  popular  with  some  of  the  convicts,  and  hated  by  others, 
His  idea  was  to  bring  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
by  somewhat  unrecognised  means.  It  was  this  idea  that 
lead  to  his  crime  and  imprisonment.  He  was  for  a  time 
associated  in  his  trade  of  gilder  and  decorator  with  Mr. 
William  Morris,  and  went  to  his  Socialistic  meetings:  but, 
latterly,  he  went  far  beyond  Mr.  Morris,  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  would  no  longer  let  him  speak  at  the  meetings. 
But  one  night,  he  rose  up  in  the  hall  where  Mr.  Morris  and 
his  friends  were,  and  swung  the  whole  assembly  with  him, 
leaving  the  organisers  alone  on  the  platform.  Simons,  and 
a  whole  disorderly  crowd  with  him,  rushed  out  into  the  street, 
and  commenced  to  promenade  up  and  down  with  red  banners; 
they  came  into  contact  with  the  police  :  Simons  told  the 
police  that,  if  they  laid  a  finger  on  him,  he  would  shoot  them, 
as  he  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any  one  man  to  control 
the  actions  of  another  :  the  police  advanced,  and  he  fired, 
disabling  one  of  them.  So  now  he  is  in  Broadmoor,  for  four 
years,  with  hard  labour :  but,  as  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
have  him  instructing  the  skilled  artisans,  he  is  really  excused 
from  the  rougher  forms  of  work,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Except  on  this  one  point, — this  one  political  question  of  his, 
he  is  very  much  like  other  people,  and  not  at  all  a  criminal 
type.  I  think  he  should  rather  be  in  an  asylum,  or,  better 
still,  a  nursing  home,  than  in  a  prison. 
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November  15th.  Once  again  in  solitary  confinement, 
this  time  for  an  alleged  insult  to  the  chief  warder,  whom  I 
have  good  reason  to  dislike.  It  is  awful  to  be  alone  in  this 
silence,  hour  after  hour :  for  there  is  a  silence,  except  at 
night,  when  I  hear  the  mice  and  the  cockroaches  occasionally. 
I  am  reminded  of  these  lines  of  Verlaine,  written  when  he 
was  in  prison  in  Belgium  : 

"  Dame  Souris  trotte  ! 
Dormez  les  bons  prisonniers  !  " 

I  never  see  the  mouse,  but  I  know  she  is  there,  at  least  in 
the  corridor,  but  the  cockroaches  I  see  altogether  too  often. 
They  cannot  get  on  my  bed  from  the  floor,  as  they  used  to, 
as  I  have  tucked  up  the  bed-clothes  all  round  ;  and  the  iron 
legs  are  too  slippery  for  them  to  climb.  But,  the  other  night, 
something  fell  with  a  thud  on  my  pillow,  and  I  found  it  was 
a  cockroach.  The  male  cockroach  has  wings,  and  flies  up 
to  the  ceiling,  from  whence  he  drops  down.  This  is  most 
annoying,  and  makes  me  shudder  !  What  an  idea  !  To 
think  of  these  things  crawling  all  over  one,  while  one  sleeps ! 
However,  I  have  killed  as  many  as  I  could,  and  trust  that 
-the  remnant  will  not  fly  to  the  ceiling. 

November  30th.  I  have  never  got  those  books  that  I 
asked  my  mother  to  procure  for  me.  Is  it  that  some  of  their 
horrid  regulations  have  come  in  the  way  ?  I  scarcely  think 
so,  for  they  allowed  her  to  send  the  new  mattress.  I  wanted 
to  have  the  poems  of  Verlaine,  and  a  book  on  caterpillars. 
Snatches  of  verse  often  run  through  my  head,  and  I  should 
so  like  to  verify  them. 

As  for  my  chrysalis,  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  anything  happens  to  it.  I  do  wish  it  would  change 
faster. 

December  5th.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  solitary  con- 
finement, thank  God  !  Of  all  things,  there  is  nothing  so 
bad  for  an  educated  man,  nothing,  at  least,  so  heart-breaking, 
as  to  sit  for  one  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours,  four  hours, 
five  hours,  without  hearing  the  human  voice.  O,  it  is 
terrible. 
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December  10th.  Snow  has  fallen  to-day,  for  the  first 
time  this  year  !  It  is  rather  depressing  :  but  I  have  com- 
pensations :  firstly,  the  solitary  confinement  is  over,  and, 
secondly,  a  bundle  of  literature  has  arrived  from  mother  : 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  two  Government  Offices,  and  has 
evidently  been  lying  in  them  for  weeks,  indeed,  for  months. 

December  12th.  How  distressing.  There  is  an  account, 
in  one  paper  of  the  marriage  of  Laura  Williams,  of  all 
people, — my  Laura.  She  has  married  the  son  of  a  baronet, 
and  is  to  make  her  first  attendance — not  presentation — at 
Court  a  week  later  (that  is  past,  then). 

December  25th.    Can  I  say,  "  A  Merry  Christmas  ?  " 

There  will  be  the  usual  Court  held  to-day  also,  and  she 
will  be  there,  no  doubt.  Perhaps,  at  this  very  moment,  her 
carriage  is  driving  through  the  slush  to  St.  James'  Palace, 
and  perhaps  an  organ  is  playing  in  the  street,  as  it  passes, 
just  as  one  was  playing  when  we  met  in  the  cold  afternoon, 
outside  the  Law  Courts.  What  do  these  coincidences,  and 
these  strange  thoughts  mean  ?  A  year  ago,  it  was  ;  but  it 
seems  like  ten. 

The  prisoners  were  allowed  a  treat  to-day  consisting  of 
tinned  plum-pudding.  I  could  scarcely  eat  it  for  crying, 
although  crying  is  supposed  to  be  unmanly  :  the  pudding 
called  up  all  sorts  of  recollections  :  recollections  of  parties 
at  home,  and  of  my  mother's  voice,  not  of  my  father's — 
I  never  heard  that. 

January  1st,  1880.  The  doctor  came  to  see  me  this 
morning,  to  report  upon  my  general  condition,  as  is  his  custom 
with  us,  on  New  Year's  Day.  He  told  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  down,  and  that  the  Tay  Bridge  fell  last  night,  and 
that  a  whole  train  is  buried  in  the  river.  It  must  have  been 
something  frightful.  And  so  there  are  some  beings  worse  off 
than  I  am.  He  is  kind,  this  good  doctor,  and  interested 
himself  in  my  chrysalis.  I  said  that  the  chrysalis  had  been 
sent  by  the  good  God  to  keep  me  from  madness  :  but  he 
laughed  a  little  at  this.  Yet  he  said  that  there  might  be 
something  in  it. 

January  7th.  I  am  back  at  my  painting  again,  in  an 
entirely  new  place.  Simons  is  here,  and  I  managed  to  have 
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a.  long  talk  with  him,  the  warders  being  sleepy,  after  their 
New  Year  festivities.  Simons  said,  "  This  is  how  I  became 
a  Socialist.  When  I  was  a  boy  of  ten,  in  1850,  there  was  an 
election  in  our  district  in  Norfolk.  The  Squire  of  our  village 
wanted  the  Tory  to  go  in.  It  was  what  they  called  a  rotten 
burgh,  or  pocket  burgh  :  and  the  Squire  was  the  superior, 
and  appointed  this  candidate.  The  Whig  candidate  was 
a  man  without  influence,  and  almost  all  the  plural  voters 
were  against  him.  My  father  was  a  baker,  and  a  WThig.  He 
took  me  with  him  to  the  booths,  and  I  thought  the  election 
most  interesting.  Father  tried  to  slip  into  the  Whig  booth 
in  the  crowd,  without  being  much  noticed,  but  the  Squire 
had  his  eye  on  him  in  a  moment.  "  Simons,"  says  he,  from 
his  horse,  "  Simons,  are  you  not  going  to  keep  the  old  ship 
floating  ?  "  "  Sir,"  says  my  father,  "  I  mean  no  illwill  to 
you,  but  I  can't  go  against  my  principles,"  "  Principles," 
says  the  Squire,  "  and  what  do  you  know  about  principles  ? 
There!  Take  this  to  drink  the  Queen's  health — God  bless 
her  ! — and  let's  have  no  more  talk  about  principles." 
"  Why,"  says  my  father,  "  I  will  drink  her  health,  or  yours, 
with  pleasure."  And  drink  he  did.  "  Well,"  says  the  Squire, 
"*'  you're  a  Tory  now."  "  I'm  sorry,  sir,"  says  father,  "  but 
I  can't  be."  "  Well,"  says  the  Squire,  "  you  needn't  send 
your  cart  round  to-morrow."  Then  up  came  another 
gentleman,  and  says  the  same  thing  ;  and  another,  and 
another,  until  we  hadn't  a  good  customer  left.  We  lost  most 
of  our  money  after  that,  and  mother  took  ill,  and  we  couldn't 
buy  nourishing  things  for  her,  and  she  died.  And  now  I  want 
to  see  all  Squires  destroyed  like  rats." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JANUARY  30th.  What  a  day  of  tempest  !  One  would  think 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  Perhaps  it  is.  How  can 
it  last  for  ever  ? 

When  one  regards  the  city  of  London,  of  which  I  often 
fancy  I  can  hear  the  roar  even  from  here,  and  sees  the  myriads 
of  sad  people,  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  the  vast  buildings  with 
their  electric  lights,  the  cataract  of  omnibuses,  cabs,  and  horses 
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the  streams  of  fine  people,  and  the  hordes  of  beggars,  one- 
wonders  what  it  can  lead  to.  Great  wars  were  to  precede  the 
Last  Judgment,  as  I  have  read  :  but  then  there  always  have 
been  great  wars,  just  as  there  are  at  present. 

February  7th.  Milly  Alacock  came  with  her  apparatus 
to-day.  She  says  that  all  her  savings  were  lost,  when  that 
Fenian  Club  was  disbanded,  and  that,  when  she  leaves 
prison,  she  will  not  have  enough  money  to  prosecute  her 
medical  career.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  a  woman  at  any 
time, — but  for  a  woman  without  money  !  Hitherto, 
whenever  I  have  seen  a  petticoat  in  the  prison,  I  have 
thought  immediately  about  my  Laura.  But  now,  although 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  help  loving  Laura,  I  seem  able  to 
consider  the  others  for  their  own  sakes.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
blame  Laura  so  bitterly,  on  second  consideration,  for  turning 
her  back  on  me  that  dreadful  day:  no  doubt,  a  woman  of  the 
highest  moral  courage  would  not  have  done  so ;  but  all  women 
are  not  the  same,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be:  and  it 
does  take  a  lot  of  pluck  to  claim  friendship  with  a  convict. 
But  I  do  not  feel  so  blindly  infatuated  with  her,  as  I  did. 
Besides,  I  must  remember  that  she  is  now  a  married  woman. 
Yes,  I  seem  able  to  consider  Milly  Alacock  for  her  own  sake. 
She  is  not  as  pretty  as  Laura,  but  she  is  very  pretty,  and 
will  improve,  for  she  is  a  young  girl,  a  good  deal  younger 
than  Laura. 

February  15th.  The  head  warder  came  in  to-day,  looking 
to  see  if  I  had  done  something  contrary  to  regulations,  so- 
that  he  could  make  trouble.  At  last  he  said,  "  I  hear  you 
have  made  statements  about  me  to  the  doctor.  How  is 
that  ?  "  I  really  had  been  doing  so,  but  I  knew  that  the 
doctor  would  never  tell  him,  and  that  he  was  consequently 
trying  to  fish  out  a  confession.  "  What  can  you  mean  ?"' 
I  asked,  "  O,  you  know  very  well,"  he  said,  going  away. 

February  27th.  Two  warders  came  in  to-day,  and  took 
away  my  nice  mattress,  and  put  back  the  old  hard  one. 
I  said,  "  what  are  you  doing  that  for  ?  "  They  said,  "  it's 
according  to  orders."  I  said,  "  whose  orders  ?  "  They 
refused  to  tell  me,  and  I  got  very  angry.  "Very  well,"  I 
said,  "  my  family  have  influence  with  the  new  Government, 
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and  you  will  pay  sweetly  for  this,  as  soon  as  I  get  out,  which 
will  be  sooner  than  the  time."  They  became  frightened,. 
I  think,  for  one  of  them  said,  "  Well,  Number  116,  it's  no 
doing  of  ours  :  but  we  have  only  to  do  as  we  are  told."  "  So 
then,  it  is  the  head  warder  with  whom  I  have  to  reckon,  is 
it  ?  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  governor  would  never 
condescend  to  such  meanness,  although  he  is  very  severe. 

February  28th.  A  new  prisoner  has  been  transferred  here, 
from  Dartmoor.  As  he  was  at  work  to-day,  I  wrote  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to  him.  He  wrote  back,  "  I  am 
Sir  Roger  Tichborne."  Great  goodness  !  To  think  of  the 
Tichborne  claimant  being  here  ! 

March  7th.  I  was  just  a  boy  at  Merchiston  when  the 
Tichborne  case  came  up,  but  I  am  trying  to  remember  all  the 
details.  The  claimant — Orton  he  is  now  called — was  very 
friendly  to-day,  when  I  assisted  him  in  some  detail.  He 
said,  "  I  do  not  yield  in  the  slightest,  and  I  hope,  now 
that  the  Opposition  are  in  power,  that  my  old  counsel, 
Dr.  Kenealy,  will  be  able  to  do  something  for  me. 
Yes,  young  man,  I  am  indeed  the  Sir  Roger  Tichborne 
who  crossed  the  South  American  continent  in  the  spring  of 
1854.  When  the  ship  went  down,  three  days  out  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  I  was  indeed  saved.  I  should  have  come  home  much 
sooner,  of  course,  had  I  known  that  my  claims  were  to  be 
challenged,  but,  as  it  was,  I  went  to  Australia,  to  cut  out 
for  myself  a  new  career  :  I  lost  everything  in  that  ship." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  Sir  Roger  Tichborne  was  half  French. 
How  did  it  happen  that  at  the  trial  you  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  French."  "  O,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  extraordinary 
thing  :  I  seemed  to  have  lost  the  language  altogether.  But 
what  was  there  wonderful  in  that  ?  When  Stanley  found 
Livingstone  in  Central  Africa,  it  was  only  with  a  great  effort 
that  Livingstone  could  recall  his  English.  And  he,  of  course, 
kept  a  diary,  while  I  never  kept  one."  This  explanation 
seems  reasonable  enough. 

March  15th.  I  found  something  about  U—  -  in  one 
of  my  old  newspapers,  which  I  hide  under  the  mattress, 
in  case  the  chief  warder  takes  them  away.  I  see  that  he 
tried  to  make  the  Tichborne  case  a  political  one,  like  some 
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of  those  great  French  cases,  and,  also,  that  he  has  been 
giving  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

March  22nd.  I  wonder  if  it  be  possible  that  Orton  has 
been  unjustly  condemned.  No  doubt  the  thing  was  pretty 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  at  the  trial,  five  years  ago.  But 
still — .  Sir  Roger  Tichborne  was  a  young  restless  man,  who 
departed  for  Valparaiso  in  1853,  and,  next  year,  crossed  the 
Continent  to  Rio,  from  whence  he  sailed  :  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  drowned,  and,  that,  if  he  had  been  saved,  he 
would  have  gone  right  to  England.  But,  if  he  had  lost  all 
his  money  in  the  wreck,  what  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  try  to  make  something  in  Australia,  where  the  gold 
rush  was  just  then,  before  returning,  rather  than  come  home 
a  beggar  ? 

March  22nd.  Orton  says  that  U—  -  is  coming  to 
the  prison,  to  visit  another  prisoner,  a  Father  Greig. 
Father  Greig  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  a  book  called  the 
*"  Priest  in  Absolution,"  which  made  an  awful  scandal,  and 
he  took  part  with  Mr.  Tooth  in  those  riots  at  Hatcham,  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Ritualists  tried  to  hold  the  church  there 
.against  the  police  and  the  people.  Father  Greig  has  been 
three  years  in  prison  for  firing  on  the  crowd.  It  turns  out 
that  a  stout,  silent,  peaceable  sort  of  man  whom  I  see  at 
work  here  is  none  other  than  Father  Greig.  U —  -  was  his 
•counsel,  and  is  trying  to  get  his  sentence  reduced.  Orton 
hopes  to  talk  with  him  when  he  comes. 

March  31st.  Milly  Alacock  is  wondering  what  she  is  to 
do,  when  she  gets  out  of  prison,  and  I  think  seriously  of 
getting  mother  to  give  her  the  money  necessary  for  her 
college  career. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  made  friends  with  Father  Greig.  I 
first  asked  him  if  he  knew  a  Father  MacDonnel,  and  he  said 
he  knew  him  very  well,  and  that  he  is  now  in  a  monastery 
in  Anglesey.  I  told  him  that  I  remembered  Father  Mac- 
Donnel very  vaguely,  having  seen  him  when  I  was  a  very 
small  child. 

Father  Greig  asked  me  about  my  case,  and  Milly  Alacock's, 
he  knows  all  about  Simons'  and  Orton' s  already. 
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April  7th.  U-  -  came  this  afternoon,  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  Father  Greig  in  his  cell :  then  he  came  to 
where  we  were  working,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor, 
and  spoke  to  each  of  us.  As  he  was  speaking  to  Milly 
Alacock,  Simons  passed  me  a  piece  of  red  paper,  and  on 
it  I  read,  "  Greig  suggests  to  U—  -  that  we  might  be 
useful  against  the  present  system  of  government,  against 
the  Monarchy  :  you  have  been  the  victim  of  the  rotten 
Civil  Service  system,  Miss  Alacock  of  the  tyranny  in  Ireland, 
Greig  of  the  Established  Church,  Orton  of  the  English  Law, 
and  I  of  the  police  despotism.  If  a  row  were  got  up  in 
Parliament,  the  Socialists,  Irish,  and  Ritualists  would  join 
together,  as  well  as  the  Trade  Unions,  and  it  might  help 
towards  a  Republic."  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  on 
reading  this  paper,  and  began  to  think  myself  in  a  company 
of  madmen.  And  yet,  I  knew  well  that  the  smallest  things 
have  often  caused  the  greatest  revolutions  and  wars.  There 
have  been  riots  all  over  the  country,  both  among  Socialists, 
and  among  religious  people,  not  to  speak  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  And  there  is  great  trouble  about  favouritism 
in  the  Services. 

April  10th.  I  am  reading  a  letter  from  Father  Greig,  which 
U—  -  passed  in  by  my  ventilator.  It  says  :— 

Dear  Fellow-prisoner, 

We  have  both  been  the  victims  of  an  unjust  system 
of  government.  You  have  not  been  permitted  to  serve 
the  State,  and  I  have  been  arrested  while  serving  the  Church. 
The  cases  of  our  three  friends  show  you,  further,  of  what  a 
tyrannous  system  is  capable.  Now,  whilst  the  country  is 
torn  with  dissension,  and  while  foreign  politics  are  dark  and 
unsatisfactory,  I  think  we  have  a  chance  of  founding  a 
spiritual  republic,  a  republic  without  cabinet,  and  with 
frequent  meetings  of  the  people,  and  no  established  Church, 
but  a  free  Church,  a  Church  interfered  with  by  none,  and 
interfering  with  none.  The  torture  of  a  single  English 
seaman  once  brought  about  a  war  with  Spain,  and  why  may 
not  your  long  imprisonment  for  a  natural  protest,  my  con- 
finement for  defying  an  unjust  law,  the  captivity  of  a  young 
woman  patriot,  and  of  a  man  who  only  claimed  the  right 
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of  procession,  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  a  nobleman 
victimised  by  an  absurd  system  of  chancery, — why  may  not 
all  this,  in  skilful  hands,  be  used  to  overthrow  the  present 
state  of  things  ? 

Are  you  willing  that  your  case  be  taken  up  with  the  rest  ? 
Yours  affectionately, 

JOHN  GREIG. 

April  17th.  After  due  consideration,  I  have  decided  not 
to  have  any  more  to  do  with  this  extraordinary  business, 
and  have  replied  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Father  Greig, 

I  have  been  thinking  over  your  letter,  and  have 
-decided,  that  while  I  will  not  betray  you,  I  can  be  no  party 
to  your  scheme.  It  was  under  the  late  Government  that 
the  cases  occurred,  and,  had  this  proposal  been  made  to  me 
.a  year  ago,  and  with  reference  to  the  Ministry  then  in  power, 
I  do  not  know  but  what  I  should  have  joined  you.  But,  as  it 
is,  I  am  depending  on  the  new  Government  for  my  earlier 
release,  as  my  family  have  a  little  influence  with  one  of  its 
members,  and,  apart  from  the  likely  event  of  failure,  it 
would  be  ungrateful  of  me  to  act  as  you  wish. 
Yours  sincerely, 

GREGORY  LECLERCQ. 

I  dropped  this  in  at  the  ventilator  as  the  gang  was  passing, 
and  I  trust  I  was  not  observed. 

April  22nd.  I  saw  Milly  Alacock  to-day,  and  thought  she 
looked  beautiful.  I  asked  her  if  Father  Greig  had  written 
to  her.  She  said,  "  yes,"  and  showed  me  a  letter  not  unlike 
the  one  sent  to  me.  I  said,  "  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 
She  replied,  "That  is  what  I  am  wondering:  I  meant  to  ask 
you."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  This 
new  Government  is  going  to  take  a  different  line  towards 
your  Irish  friends,  and  very  likely  you  will  be  released 
immediately.  It  is  absurd  to  blame  all  Governments  for 
the  act  of  one,  especially  when  that  one  is  no  more."  "  And 
yet,"  she  said,  "  all  Governments  are  bad."  "  That  is  a 
deep  question  that  you  would  enter  into,"  I  said  smiling  ; 
""  promise  me  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
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Business,  and  I  shall  undertake  to  enable  you  to  start  a 

medical  career." 

She  said,  "  that  is  a  good  return.    But  how  do  you  mean  ?" 
I  said,  "  I  mean  that  I  will  procure  a  present  of  the 

necessary  money  for  you." 

She  said,  "  I  won't  take  it,"  and  threw  up  her  head. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  will  procure  you  a  loan." 

"  I  don't  mind  a  loan,"  she  said,  "  and,  can  you  give  me 

any  other  reason  .why  I  am  not  to  mix  myself  up  in  this 

intrigue  ?  " 

My  heart  bounded,  and  I  answered,  "  yes, — because  I 

Jove  you  !  " 

She  smiled  sadly,  and  said,  "  this  is  very  sudden." 
I  said,  "  just  as  sudden,  then,  for  me,  as  for  you." 
"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  you  will  think  better  of  it :  but,  mean- 
while, I  will  do  as  you  advise  :  and  thank  you  so  much  for 

the  loan." 

Having  said  these  words,  she  went  away. 

April  31st.  I  can't  keep  my  brain  steady  at  all  to-night, 
In  thinking  over  these  last  few  days.  Certainly  I  have  come 
to  love  Milly  Alacock,  and  don't  care  a  straw  for  Laura 
Williams  now.  And  yet,  what  can  come  of  it  ? 

I  was  seen  dropping  the  letter  into  the  cell  that  day,  and 
there  has  been  an  awful  row  in  the  prison  over  the  whole 
.affair.  Father  Greig  tried  to  swallow  the  paper,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  warder,  who  ran  in  too  quickly  for  him. 
This  is  just  as  well  for  me,  as,  with  the  letter  before  them, 
they  must  know  what  my  attitude  is.  The  upshot  is  that 
-Orton  has  got  to  return  to  Dartmoor,  that  Father  Greig  is 
placed  in  solitary  confinement,  and  that  U—  -  has  been 
forbidden  to  re-enter  the  prison,  and  is  to  be  up  before 
the  magistrates.  Nothing  seems  to  have  happened  to  Milly 
Alacock,  and  Simons,  for  I  still  see  them  working,  but  at  a 
different  place  from  me,  and  apart  from  one  another.  There 
was  a  great  rummaging  in  my  cell,  two  days  ago,  but  I  had 
anticipated  it,  and  made  away  with  everything  inculpating, 
burning  the  letters  in  the  sun  with  a  burning  glass,  as  the 
_gas  is  wired  round.  It  is  lucky  that  there  was  sun  at  the 
time. 
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May  14th.  Mother  and  Justus  were  admitted  to  see  me 
to-day,  and  are  both  looking  remarkably  well,  and  smart. 
I  asked  Justus  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  having  a  brother 
a  convict,  and  he  tried  to  say,  "  no,"  poor  fellow,  though  I 
doubt  if  he  believed  it.  Mother  cried  a  good  deal,  and  then 
told  me  that  she  had  brought  some  magazines  for  me,  but 
that  I  could  not  have  them  till  the  governor  had  passed 
them.  I  told  her  the  story  of  Milly  Alacock,  and  asked  her 
about  the  loan.  Both  Justus  and  she  were  quite  good  about 
it,  and  I  asked  them  to  speak  to  Milly.  They  said  they  could 
not,  as  their  permit  only  extended  to  me,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  get  a  special  one  for  a  visit  to  her.  They 
have  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Prisons,  then  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  then  to  the  Lord  High  Privy  Seal,  or 
the  Lord  Privy  something  else — one  cannot  remember  all 
those  people. 

May  28th.  My  butterfly  came  out  to-day,  and  he  bears 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  caterpillar.  Not  that  any 
butterfly  does  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  a  caterpillar, 
but  that  there  seems  to  be  no  correspondence  at  all ;  only 
the  belts  or  sections  of  the  abdomen  of  the  insect  correspond 
with  those  of  the  chrysalis.  I  have  a  book  now,  and  am 
trying  to  classify  the  specimen,  but  have  not  managed  it  yet. 

June  15th.  I  am  writing  down  as  much  as  I  can  re- 
member of  what  Orton  told  me  about  himself,  as,  coming 
from  the  man's  own  lips,  it  is  interesting,  and  yet  may  be 
valuable.  I  remember  his  saying  this,  at  least  :  "  I  left 
Santiago  de  Chili  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  set  out  on  foot 
across  the  Continent.  I  passed  a  wonderful  inland  lake  on 
the  frontiers  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  :  it  seemed  almost  as  big 
as  a  sea.  Then  I  got  into  the  region  of  the  Andes,  and  only 
wish  I  had  been  a  naturalist,  as  there  was  so  much  to  take 
note  of  there.  At  last  I  lost  myself  altogether  in  the 
Brazilian  forest.  One  night  I  was  almost  certain  that  I 
should  never  reach  England,  and,  more  than  that,  that  I  had 
been  given  up  for  dead,  and  my  inheritance  lost.  When, 
all  of  a  sudden,  as  I  was  sleeping,  it  seemed  as  though  some- 
one came  and  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  '  you  must  travel  in 
yet  another  great  Continent,  and  then  all  will  come  right." 
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When  I  woke  up,  I  was  quite  happy,  for  I  knew  that  the 
Lord  had  been  speaking  with  me.  Then,  in  the  Matteo 
Grosse  ( I  am  not  sure  of  the  name) ,  I  again  gave  myself  up 
for  lost :  a  jaguar  had  been  following  me  all  day,  and  I 
could  hear  him  among  the  reeds  ;  but,  all  at  once,  a  voice 
said, '  follow  the  river.'  Then  I  followed  what  I  thought  was 
a  canal,  the  only  piece  of  water  I  could  see  thereabouts,  and, 
at  last,  traced  it  into  the  Amazon  :  and,  after  that,  all  went 
well,  until  I  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro." 

June  22nd.  This  is  my  second  midsummer  day  in  prison, 
and  I  thank  God  that  it  will  be  my  last.  I  cannot  remember 
any  more  of  the  story  of  Orton,  and  so  I  occupy  myself  with 
drawing  portraits  of  Milly :  but  I  can't  make  them  worthy 
of  her.  In  spite  of  her  Fenianism,  she  comes  of  quite  a  good 
Colonial  stock,  Franco-Irish  (just  as  I  am  Franco- American), 
and  her  face  has  quite  an  aristocratic  look. 

August  12th.  This  is  the  time  when  everyone  who  can 
afford  it  goes  to  Scotland  for  the  grouse-shooting.  How  I 
enjoyed  Scotland  when  mother  took  us  all  there.  It  was 
lovely  at  Braemar  !  I  cannot  forget  those  days  on  the 
moors,  with  the  pony  and  luncheon-basket,  and  the  wild 
birds  all  around  us,  and  miles  and  miles  of  hills.  When 
you  thought  you  had  seen  the  furthest  range  of  hills,  you 
found  that  there  was  another  one  beyond  that.  One  day 
we  went  to  a  loch,  and  saw  Mr.  Millais  painting  from  a  punt : 
he  had  his  gun  and  a  dog  beside  him,  ready  to  shoot  an 
occasional  wild-duck. 

August  18th.  A  letter  from  Justus  arrived  to-day,  in 
which  he  says  that  there  are  great  hopes  of  my  early  release, 
as  influence  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  new  Home 
Secretary.  What  a  good  thing  I  did  not  enter  into  that  absurd 
little  conspiracy  !  Justus  says  that  my  imprisonment  has 
been  forgotten  by  everyone  except  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ances, and  that  these  sympathise  with  me.  The  business  of 
the  bank  has  not  been  injured  at  all.  He  adds  that  a  well- 
known  judge  came  to  dinner  the  other  night,  and  told  him 
confidentially  that  my  sentence  was  absurdly  heavy.  After 
all,  I  only  threw  an  ink-bottle  at  a  man  who  was  rude  to  me, 
and  people  have  often  got  off  for  similar  offences  with  a 
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week's  imprisonment  or  a  mere  fine.  I  am  glad,  however, 
that  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  had  been  taking  myself  far  too 
seriously,  and  supposing  that  everyone  will  look  at  me,  on 
my  release. 

September  12th.  I  am  in  for  solitary  confinement  again. 
The  chief  warder  was  very  rude  to  me,  about  my  old  enemy, 
the  dinner-pail,  and  I,  probably  because  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting an  early  release,  told  him  what  I  thought  of  him. 

September  15th.  Here  I  sit,  and  hear  the  hours  strike 
on  the  prison  clock  in  the  distance.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
in  the  silence,  of  that  wonderful  passage  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
"  French  Revolution,"  where  he  describes  the  Bastile  clock 
ticking  in  the  back-kitchen,  during  the  Revolution.  I  never 
can  make  out  what  part  my  great-grandfather,  Louis 
Leclercq,  played  in  that  Revolution,  or  whether  he  were  on 
the  side  of  the  King. 

September  18th.  I  love  Milly  Alacock  worse  than  ever. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  live  without  her.  She  may  have  a 
tainted  reputation  now,  but  it  is  not  tainted  for  me.  If  we 
could  only  marry,  she  might  pursue  her  medical  career,  and 
I  a  scientific  one,  and  have  lots  of  delightful  people  coming 
about  the  house,  living  perhaps  in  Paris  or  Berlin. 

September  20th.  Another  solitary  day.  O  God  !  This 
is  frightful  !  I  cannot  think  what  to  do  with  myself.  I 
have  finished  all  my  reading,  and  can  only  lie  on  the  mattress 
and  toss  about  from  one  side  to  the  other,  like  somebody 
with  fever. 

September  21st.  Another  solitary  day,  the  wind  howling 
outside. 

September  22nd.  Another  solitary  day.  Heaven  help 
me  if  this  goes  on  ! 

September  23rd.  This  is  the  end  of  my  solitary  confine- 
.  ment,  and  I  have  received  some  letters.  There  is  one  from 
mother,  saying  that  she  has  written  to  Milly,  telling  her 
that,  when  she  arrives  in  London,  she  will  find  a  loan  of 
three  hundred  pounds  at  three  per  cent,  awaiting  her  at  the 
bank. 
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September  25th.  As  I  was  painting,  Milly,  with  a  lot 
of  other  women,  was  led  past :  and  she  managed  to  slip  a 
piece  of  paper  into  my  hand.  It  told  me  that  she  did  not 
know  how  to  thank  my  mother  and  myself  for  our  kindness, 
and  me  for  my  friendship  and  love.  But  she  added  that  she 
could  not  allow  her  affection  for  me  to  master  her,  as  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  be  dragged  downward  by  a  woman 
in  her  position.  She  says,  "you  will  marry  some  nice  girl  in 
your  own  set,  and  forget  all  about  me,  as  you  forget  about 
that  Miss  Williams,  the  American."  And,  alas  !  She  ends 
by  saying  that  she  is  leaving  the  prison  to-morrow,  and 
by  bidding  me  good-bye  !  0  how  did  I  not  know  of  her 
departure  in  time?  Then,  indeed,  I  might  have  prevailed 
with  her.  I  notice  she  says  in  her  letter,  that  my  past  will 
be  blotted  out,  and  that  I  will  yet  rise  to  fortune.  But 
whether  I  rise  or  sink,  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  forget  her. 
Unfortunately,  she  either  cannot  give  me  her  new  address, 
or  does  not  wish  to.  Howevert  if  she  goes  to  the  bank, 
Justus  may  be  able  to  tell  me. 

October  12th.  I  am  getting  very  tired  of  keeping  this 
record  of  uninteresting  things,  and  mean  to  devote  my  pencil 
to  poor  Simons. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SIMONS  had  also  fallen  in  love  with  Milly  Alacock,  as,  indeed, 
was  only  natural  for  an  impressionable  man,  still  young,  and 
shut  up  in  that  prison  existence  where  men  see  so  few  women, 
and  acquire  the  most  nameless  vices,  while  losing  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  normal  citizen.  When  he  heard  that  she 
must  go,  he  came  up  to  her  in  the  passage  where  they  were 
working,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  Miss  Alacock,— 
Milly, — will  you  wait  for  me  ?  " 

"  How  long,  Simons  ?  "  she  asked,  misunderstanding  him. 
'  Two  years,"  he  said. 

She  understood  him  now  well  enough,  and  grew  crimson. 
She  felt  that  this  man,  whatever  his  faults  might  be,  was  in 
earnest,  and,  bred,  as  she  had  been,  in  the  bush,  she  was  not 
apt  to  despise  anyone  because  he  was  rough  and  ready.  But, 
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somehow,  in  spite  of  that  other  refusal  that  she  had  just  given, 
her  heart  was  still  with  Gregory  Leclercq.  "I'm  sorry,  Simons," 
she  said,  "  but  I  cannot  do  it :  it  is  kind  of  you  to  suggest  it, 
but  there  is  no  use  discussing  it." 

He  accepted  his  refusal  like  a  man,  lifted  his  prison  cap,  and 
went  away.  Poor  man  !  All  his  troubled  and  dissatisfied  life, 
mostly  spent  in  fighting  wind-mills  and  chasing  marsh-gas,  he 
had  never  been  able  to  get  a  woman  to  look  favourably  upon 
him.  Perhaps,  if  he  had,  he  might  have  been  a  different  person. 
But,  as  it  stands,  women  avoid  fanatics,  and  men  avoided  by 
women  become  fanatics. 

Now,  as  Simons  found,  even  a  fellow-convict  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him  :  and  so  he  returned  to  his  work,  with 
his  head  erect  enough,  but  a  still  more  bitter  feeling  against 
that  very  society  that  he  wished  to  perfect,  in  his  sad  heart. 
Milly  took  the  train  to  London,  and  went  to  the  lodgings 
where  she  had  lived  with  her  cousin  and  the  husband  of  her 
cousin.  She  forgot  how  much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
bridges  since  then,  and  went  to  the  familiar  place,  as  the  cat 
goes. 

The  landlady  opened  the  door,  and  then,  as  Milly  made  as 
if  to  enter,  slammed  it  in  her  face,  saying  "  O,  and  you're  one 
of  the  Anarchist  crowd  back  again  !  No,  you  don't  come  in 
here,  while  I'm  alive." 

Milly  was  in  despair,  as  she  passed  out  into  the  street.  Never 
had  she  felt  the  loneliness  of  London,  as  she  felt  it  that  after- 
noon. She  bought  some  buns  in  a  baker's  shop,  and  took  them 
with  her  to  Hyde  Park,  where,  regardless  of  the  outraged 
propriety  of  the  fashionable  crowd,  she  sat  down  on  a  bench, 
and  began  to  eat.  She  seemed  to  have  reached  that  stage 
where  the  heart  becomes  paralysed,  where  the  sense  of  good 
taste,  and  the  craving  for  admiration,  usually  both  so  natural 
to  man,  disappear.  She  ate  ravenously,  like  a  silent,  un- 
restrained wolf,  and  then  crushed  the  paper  bag  into  her  pocket, 
the  machine  mechanism  of  prison  cleanliness  still  working 
within  her.  Her  glazed  eyes  began  to  regard  the  gay  parties, 
the  carriages,  the  equestriennes  passing  by  continually,  and 
then  repassing,  as  those  of  a  greybeard,  paralysed,  and  done 
with  the  world,  regard  young  children,  in  an  orchard,  flying 
balloons. 
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Simons,  had  he  been  in  her  place,  would  have  ground  his 
teeth,  and  even  shouted  at  the  richly-attired  multitude,  atheist 
and  materialist  as  he  was,  and  therefore  devoid  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  faith  that  can  bide  its  time  in  this  sphere  to  see  its  op- 
pressors flaming  in  another.  But  Milly  regarded  them 
peacefully,  as  though  she  were  a  mummy  and  they  ghosts. 

It  was  the  third  of  October,  and  those  who  had  returned  from 
the  provinces  were  still  fresh  to  the  delights  of  the  brief  whiter 
seasoi},  that  threatens  to  become  more  and  more  a  thing  of 
the  past.  One  gay  girl,  a  fine  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon 
womanhood,  her  red  hair  loosened  a  little  from  its  net,  the 
white  teeth  a  little  ajar,  and  the  tight  black  habit  with  its 
immense  train,  outlining  the  statuesque  bust,  went  past 
repeatedly,  with  a  whole  retinue  of  male  pursuers,  including 
a  Frenchman.  A  richly-dressed  woman,  in  the  autumn  of  her 
days,  was  driving  in  a  victoria  with  a  very  young  lover, 
presumably  a  subaltern  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  of  whom  the 
glance,  kindly  and  amatory,  fell  on  her  charms  as  sunshine  on 
October  leaves. 

And  these  very  October  leaves  were  being  raked  up  in  the 
deserted  bandstand  by  an  old  man,  and  put  up  in  sacks,  while 
the  sun  lit  pallidly  on  the  gilt  iron  railings. 

It  is  said  in  a  standard  history  of  England,  one  knows  not 
with  what  degree  of  truth,  that  in  the  days  of  George  the  Fourth 
a  portion  of  the  park  was  looked  upon  as  the  preserve  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  that  the  middle  classes  would  not  have 
thought  of  intruding  upon  this  central  portion.  Where  they 
drew  the  line,  and  how  they  could  draw  one  at  all,  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  as  England  has  no  limited  upper  class  corresponding 
to  that  French  "  noblesse  "  of  which  every  member  was  in 
receipt  of  certain  letters  and  known  by  number.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  this  day,  Hyde  Park,  at  certain  hours,  is  an  aristocratic 
place,  if  any  place  is  aristocratic,  and  possibly  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  this  had  as  much  as  anything  else  to  do  with  the 
repeated  tearing  down  of  its  outer  railings  by  modern  mobs. 

To-day,  the  fashionable  procession  was  not  so  awe-inspiring 
as  in  the  full  season,  but  the  stylish  atmosphere  was  in  quite 
sufficient  evidence.  To  have  wandered  among  the  notables 
in  a  shabby  hat  would  have  taken  the  courage  of  a  Lord  John 
Manners  or  a  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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A  carriage  passed  by,  with  a  mother  and  two  daughters  in 
it,  the  wheels  making  little  or  no  noise  on  the  soft  gravel 
carpeted  with  decaying  gold  :  they  had  evidently  been  at 
some  function  or  some  picture-gallery,  and  were  looking  at  a 
list  or  a  catalogue. 

Milly  seemed  to  awake  as  they  drove  on,  and  stared  after 
them  gloomily. 

How  it  should  please  persons  not  in  society,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  to  watch  the  movements  of  those  who  are, 
and  why  a  humble  mob  takes  pleasure  in  seeing  a  "  debutante" 
alight,  is  an  incomprehensible  mystery  to  us.  But  Milly,  at 
all  events,  felt,  for  the  first  time  to-day,  a  pang  of  jealousy,  at 
the  sight  of  that  trio,  elegant,  joyous,  healthy.  One  may  rest 
assured  that  the  torments  of  Dives  were  not  lessened  by  the 
sight  of  Lazarus  on  the  bosom,  warm  and  generous,  of 
Abraham. 

Milly  began  to  think  how  different  had  her  own  girlhood 
been  from  that  of  the  two  young  people  in  the  landau.  She 
saw  once  more  the  galvanised  iron  roofs,  and  the  countless  sheep, 
and  heard  the  scream  of  the  wild  parrot  in  pursuit  of  his  prey. 
To  some  people  the  bush,  she  was  aware,  appealed  with  a  force 
irresistible,  but  for  one  of  her  own  temperament  the  cultivated 
and  varied  society  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  presented  a  more 
attractive  field. 

She  was  a  curious  compound,  a  Radical,  a  Fenian  even,  and 
a  female  suffragist,  but  at  the  same  time  a  woman  with  the 
desire  for  intrigue,  and  an  aristocratic  bias  and  habit  of  mind. 
The  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  she  was  only  a  reformer 
on  the  political  side,  and  an  individualist  rather  than  a 
Socialist. 

At  present,  she  followed  the  trio  out  of  sight,  with  her  eyes, 
imagining  them  entering  a  scented  drawing-room,  and  chatting 
gaily  over  hot  tea  and  muffins,  while  dainty  friends  came  in  to 
call  for  them,  and  arrange  parties  for  the  opera.  And  then  she 
transferred  her  imagination  to  all  the  other  noticeable  figures, 
picturing  fragments  of  their  lives  to  herself,  until  she  feared 
that,  if  she  persisted,  she  would  become  insane.  It  is  only  a 
Shakespeare,  or  a  Thackeray,  who  can  probe  the  infinite 
romance  of  all  society  to  its  depth,  and  keep  his  reason. 

Finally,  she  remembered  the  loan  which  was  available  for 
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her,  and  determined  to  reach  the  bank  of  Leclercq  &  Co., 
before  it  was  too  late.  As  it  was,  she  reached  it,  just  as  the 
clerks  were  about  to  shut  the  doors  on  all  public  business, 
although,  doubtless,  they  would  work  later  inside. 

She  presented  her  letter  of  introduction,  and  the  obliging 
official  took  it  over  to  the  end  of  the  vast  room,  and  consulted 
some  pigeon-holes,  holding  it  before  him  now  and  then.  At 
last  he  returned,  and  said  to  Milly,  "  all  right,  madam,  I 
understand  perfectly.  Here  is  a  cheque  upon  us  for  three 
hundred  pounds." 

Milly  took  the  cheque,  and  handed  him  her  written  promise 
to  pay  so  much  interest  annually  :  then  it  occurred  to  her  to 
draw  all  the  money  immediately,  as  she  was  desperately  poor. 

"  I  think  I  shall  cash  it  now,  if  you  please,"  she  said. 

"All  right,  madam:  sign  it  across  the  back."  She  had  had 
so  few  cheques,  supposing,  indeed,  that  she  had  any,  to  sign  in 
her  lifetime,  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  one.  She 
did  as  she  was  told,  but,  having  been  so  long  a  mere  number, 
and  not  a  name,  in  the  world,  she  signed  the  number. 

The  cashier  stared  at  it  through  his  spectacles,  and  she 
suddenly  came  to  her  senses.  "O,  excuse  me,"  she  cried,  "I 
have  made  a  mistake."  He  compared  the  number  with  a 
number  written  in  an  open  book  at  his  side. 

"  No,  madam,  you  have  not,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  correct 
duplicate.  If  you  had  not  signed  that  number,  I  should  have 
asked  you  to  do  so,  as  a  proof  of  your  identity.  But  you  may 
sign  your  name  as  well." 

Her  face  grew  crimson  with  shame,  as  she  made  the  desired 
addition,  for  she  saw  that  the  cashier  was  fully  informed  of  the 
facts  concerning  her.  And  yet  he  treated  her  as  a  lady.  She 
said  to  herself,  as  she  went  out,  "  that  cashier  is  a  gentleman  !  " 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  go  out  into  a  London  street,  in 
autumn,  with  bank  notes,  or  with  sovereigns,  to  the  value 
of  three  hundred  pounds  in  one's  pocket.  Indeed,  if  it  be  a 
fine  autumn,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  go  out  without  the  notes 
or  the  sovereigns  as  long  as  one  is  not  a  beggar.  Autumn  in 
the  provinces  may  be  the  season  of  despair  and  of  death,  but 
in  the  city  it  is  the  season  of  hope  and  of  life.  All  the  wonder 
of  existence  strikes  one,  as  the  carriages  go  by,  and  the  green 
globes  radiate,  and  the  leaves  are  whirled  up  into  the  quiet 
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crescents.  The  posters  of  the  theatres  add  to  the  mystic 
effect,  and  the  call  of  the  news-boys  reminds  one  of  foreign 
nations,  and  their  tremendous  histories.  And,  at  all  times, 
it  is  a  glorious  hour,  the  green  hour,  the  hour  between  dog  and 
wolf — as  they  called  it  in  the  old  France  of  Charlemagne,  when 
there  really  were  wolves,  and  fay-ladies  met  men  in  the  forests, 
and  saints  returned  to  earth. 

Verlaine,  in  his  "Romances  sans  Paroles,"*  expresses  the 
autumn  sensation  in  a  city  : — 

O  hill  and  slope  take  their  withdrawal 
In  greenish  colours  and  in  rose, 
In  the  half-day  each  lamp  now  throws, 

That  spreads  confusion  over  all. 

The  gold  that  crowns  each  low  abyss 
Of  trees  that  stand  in  stunted  throng, 

Turns  softly  to  blood-red,  I  wis, 
Where  some  bird  lifts  a  feeble  song. 

Autumn  doth  hide  his  steps  that  creep, 

Too  much  to  be  quite  sorrowful, 
And  all  my  languors  brood  in  sleep, 

Which  this  monotonous  song  doth  lull. 

This  might  apply  to  a  crescent  in  some  of  the  undulating 
parts  of  London,  although  Brussels  was  what  the  poet  had  in 
view.  The  sensation,  however,  is  beyond  all  expression, 
unfortunately,  or,  perhaps,  fortunately. 

Milly  went  to  University  College,  to  re-matriculate,  and 
take  up  the  broken  thread  of  her  medical  studies:  but,  on 
arriving  at  the  great  gates,  she  found  them  shut,  with  a  few 
notices  inside  the  railings.  Determining  to  return  next  morning , 
she  went  to  a  restaurant,  feeling  rather  starved,  in  spite  of 
her  meal  in  the  park,  and  ordered  something  to  eat.  She  still 
had  only  the  clothes  that  had  been  removed  from  her  when  she 
was  given  the  preliminary  bath  in  prison,  and,  although  they 
were  quite  good,  and  even  fresh,  the  lapse  of  months  and  years 
had  left  them  hopelessly  out  of  fashion,  which  was  just  then 
entering  upon  a  period  of  violent  change.  She  felt,  without 

*  Verlaine  :  Canterbury  Poets.     Translation. 
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having  to  look,  that  the  well-dressed  women  in  the  restaurant 
were  tittering  at  her,  with  the  humorous  cruelty  of  the  pros- 
perous female,  and  this  made  her  feel  very  uncomfortable.  To 
keep  up  her  spirits,  she  ordered  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  drank 
freely,  without  in  any  sense  intoxicating  herself  :  and  the  wine 
.gave  her  courage  to  enjoy  what  she  was  to  eat,  careless  of 
mankind,  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus.  After  dinner,  she  went 
to  a  dressmaker's,  and  gave  some  orders  ;  and  then  she  visited 
a  large  drapery  establishment,  where  she  made  a  few  urgent 
purchases.  She  demanded  that  these  be  sent  to  the  restaurant 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  shop-walker  said,  "What  name, 
please  ?  "  Again  she  forgot  herself,  and  said,  "  Number  300  "  ; 
but,  luckily  he  did  not  comprehend.  Subsequently,  she  engaged 
:some  cheap  lodgings,  not  very  far  from  the  British  Museum, 
and,  retiring  early  to  rest,  slept  as  she  had  not  slept  for  long. 

And  so  she  once  more  found  herself  embarked  on  the  sea  of 
labour,  and  of  beloved  labour,  which  is  the  best  kind  of  it.  So 
absorbed  was  she  in  her  work,  that  neither  the  disagreeable 
spectacles  of  the  dissecting-room,  nor  the  miserable  and 
•cowardly  persecution  sustained  against  the  women  students  by 
bands  of  men  who  waited  for  them  at  the  door  of  the  laboratory 
and  of  the  operating  theatre,  men  whose  idea  was  that  the 
female  brain  was  capable  of  nothing  beyond  the  care  of  infants, 
— neither  the  one  or  the  other  could  deter  her. 

Fortunately  for  her,  the  girls  who  had  been  her  mates  at 
the  time  of  her  arrest,  were  now  at  work  in  a  different  building, 
that  is — in  a  higher  section  of  the  great  nexus  of  collegiate  and 
medical  institutions  recognised  by  the  General  Council,  and 
was  as  new  to  the  young  rivals  that  were  to  be  her  friends  or 
her  enemies,  as  they  were  to  her.  Some  of  the  lecturers  may 
have  remembered  her,  but,  as  in  London,  the  Scotch  system  is 
followed,  and  not  the  infinitely  superior  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
system  in  which  a  tutor  comes  into  close  contact  with  a  few 
pupils  at  a  time,  the  remembrance  was  not  sufficiently  vivid 
to  give  rise  to  any  trouble,  although  she  often  felt  herself 
crimson  beneath  an  exceptionally  penetrating  glance  from  one 
•of  the  authorities. 

There  is  a  saying  that,  in  London  and  Port  Said,  everybody 
"who  waits  long  enough  can  meet  everybody :  and,  as  an  example 
of  this  truth,  or  partial  truth,  as  a  token  of  the  infinite  and 
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endless  contact  of  destinies,  conscious  and  unconscious,  we 
cite  the  following. 

One  day  as  Milly  was  proceeding  toward  Westminster  Bridge  r 
on  her  way  to  new  lodgings  that  she  had  taken  in  Battersea, 
she  was  almost  struck  by  a  brick  which  fell  from  a  new  set  of 
offices  that  was  being  constructed.  A  shudder  passed  through 
the  on-lookers,  who  had  seen  more  than  she  had  seen,  but  a. 
man  who  was  selling  little  fighting  cocks,  recovering  himself, 
with  the  joyous  carelessness  and  heartlessness  that  seems  to 
prove  the  common  origin  of  the  London  proletariat  with  the 
Parisian  and  Roman,  said  something  mockingly  to  her. 

Milly  turned  and  looked  at  the  man,  but,  being  struck  by 
his  experience  of  extreme  misery,  forgave  him  his  blasphemous 
jest. 

"  Do  you  make  much  at  this  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Wy,  no,  lydy,  except  wen  hi'm  down  on  my  luck.  Cocks 
is  no  use  :  but  melancholy  hit  pys." 

He  certainly  looked  down  on  his  luck  now,  in  spite  of  his 
irrepressible  tongue,  but  Milly  had  unfortunately  left  her  purse 
at  home. 

This  man  was  none  other  than  the  old  companion  in  distress 
of  Dolgorouki,  who,  in  turn,  had  been  the  friend  of  the 
Leclercqs,  who,  in  turn  had  been  associated  with  Milly  :  and 
the  hymn  that  he  quoted  was  the  hymn  that  Dolgorouki  had 
heard  sung  in  the  convent,  when  the  funeral  of  Hilda  Borough- 
clere  was  in  progress. 

Then  one  morning,  at  University  College,  she  found  a  letter 
from  her  mother  in  Australia  awaiting  her.  Milly  had  not 
been  on  terms  with  her  family,  their  coarseness,  the  product 
of  uninterrupted  life  in  the  bush,  having  come  into  conflict 
with  her  yearnings  for  a  high  social  position  and  her  passion 
for  science.  Doubtless  Milly  was  largely  to  blame  for  the 
rupture,  but  there  must  have  been  large  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  new  conditions 
created  by  the  universal  spread  of  education  and  of  literature 
as  well  of  political  freedom  are  to  adapt  themselves  to  ordinary 
domestic  relationships.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Church,  and 
often  in  these  days,  instances  of  unfilial  conduct  pure  and 
simple  could  be  found,  and,  when  found,  justly  condemned. 
But  how  to  condemn  a  young  woman,  with  the  soul  of  a 
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Kovalevsky,  a  Madame  de  Stael,  a  Georges  Sand,  because  she 
found  nothing  in  common  with  a  rough  farmer  who  preferred 
the  society  of  stablemen,  and  refused  to  regard  a  book,  and 
ridiculed  all  her  attempts  at  making  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home  cultured  and  artistic  ? 

Luckily,  as  this  was  the  first  correspondence,  her  parents 
knew  nothing  of  her  imprisonment,  or  else  the  abyss  between 
her  and  them  would  have  become  still  wider,  and  the  father 
would  have  been  yet  more  bitter  against  what  he  called  the 
"  superior  nonsense  "  of  his  daughter,  as  the  attribute  of  a 
convict.  The  great  standard  of  morality  in  the  bush  is  the 
prison  :  anyone  who  has  not  been  in  prison,  and  never  comes 
into  contact  with  the  criminal  code,  is  regarded  as  a  fairly 
respectable  man,  whereas  one  who  has  been  in  prison,  and  has 
come  into  contact  with  this  code,  is  socially  damned. 

But  this  was  a  sad  letter  from  Mrs.  Alacock  :  it  began  with  a 
message  of  forgiveness  to  the  wayward  daughter,  but  it  ended 
deplorably  by  telling  her  that  her  father  had  also  left  the 
straight  path  ;  that  he  had  taken  to  drink  :  finally,  that  he  had 
gone  off  with  another  woman,  one  of  the  dairy-maids  at  the 
station.  He  had  evidently  left  Australia ;  for,  said  Mrs. 
Alacock,  "  you  will  soon  see  your  father  in  London."  The 
broken  hearted  wife  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  forgiven 
James,  Mr.  Alacock,  for  his  sin,  already,  but  that  she  could 
never  forgive  the  wicked  woman  in  question.  Milly  could  not 
gather  the  exact  details  from  the  letter,  but  she  assumed  that 
the  ex-dairy-maid  was  not  coming  to  London,  and  thanked 
heaven  for  it.  At  the  same  time  she  was  filled  with  despair 
at  the  idea  of  this  vulgar  father,  too  cowardly  to  face  his 
forgiving  wife  (though  perhaps,  "  too  much  ashamed  "  should 
be  the  expression)  coming  to  England,  to  sponge  upon  herself, 
who  felt  no  more  love  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANY  efforts  made  by  the  family  of  Leclercq  to  procure  from  the 
new  Government  the  earlier  release  of  Gregory,  must  have 
failed,  as  he  spent  the  full  allotted  space  in  prison.  He  left 
Broadmoor  the  very  same  day  as  the  unhappy  Father  Greig. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  all  went  well,  and  the  devotion  between 
the  three  persons  in  Leicester  Square  was  naturally  extreme. 
But  a  rift  within  the  lute  soon  appeared.  Some  intimates  of 
Clotilde  began  to  assume  a  different  tone,  when  they  found 
themselves  encountering  in  their  visits  an  ex-convict.  Gregory 
lost  his  temper  with  one  of  them,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive 
many  persons  from  the  house.  Clotilde  and  Justus  reproached 
him  with  this,  and,  as  though  his  mind  had  become  impaired 
with  his  captivity,  which  it  probably  had,  he  turned  upon  them 
like  a  fury.  Things  rapidly  got  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  become 
intolerable  :  and,  one  day,  he  flung  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
ordered  a  cab,  and  was  gone,  never  to  re-enter  the  familiar 
dwelling  again. 

For  weeks  he  sat  brooding  in  lonely  lodgings,  rapidly 
acquiring  a  taste  for  opium,  and  searching,  from  time  to  time, 
for  Milly  Alacock,  whose  repeated  change  of  residence  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  find  her. 

It  was  about  the  New  Year  of  1881,  while  this  was  going  on, 
that  he  once  more  came  in  contact  with  Father  Greig.  Father 
Greig,  finding  all  hope  of  a  return  into  the  Church  of  England 
out  of  the  question,  was  in  a  strange  state  of  mind,  and  uncertain 
of  his  future.  He  has  been  called  a  Papist,  by  those  who  only 
knew  him  on  the  surface  :  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  wanted  the  Church  of  England  not  to  join  with 
Rome  but  to  become  more  Catholic  than  Rome, — to  become 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  fact.  He  found  himself  next  to 
Gregory  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  began 
to  talk  freely  to  him.  Gregory,  for  his  part,  was  in  such  a  state 
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of  loneliness  that  he  was  only  too  glad  to  indulge  the  other  ; 
and  the  father  invited  him  to  his  comfortable  rooms,  for  a 
conversation. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Leclercq,"  said  the  priest,  when  they  were 
seated  before  a  pleasant  fire,  "  well,  Mr.  Leclercq,  who  could 
have  thought  of  our  meeting  again,  and  under  such  enjoyable 
conditions  ?  " 

"  Who  indeed  ?  "  said  Gregory,  not  altogether  pleased, 
however,  with  a  reference  to  a  state  of  things  that  he  wished 
to  forget. 

"  I  can  offer  you  some  wine,"  said  the  priest ;  "  but  I  will 
not  drink  myself,  as  I  am  at  present  under  a  vow  in  this  matter, 
to  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena." 

The  wine,  which  was  excellent,  warmed  the  heart  of  the 
miserable  youth,  and  prepared  him  to  listen  to  what  the  priest 
was  going  to  confide. 

"  Well,"  began  the  latter,  at  length,  "  you  have  heard 
sufficient  about  me,  to  know  that  I  am  held  to  be  a  Papist." 

"  I  thought  you  were,  myself,  I  must  confess." 

"  Well,  I  am  not." 

"  And  were  you  never  one  at  heart  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Then  what  were  you  ?  " 

"  A  Catholic." 

"  A  Catholic  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dream  was,  and  is  still,  that  the  Anglican  Church 
would  accept  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Mass,  Prayers  for  the  Dead, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Confessional,  doctrines 
common  to  all  the  truly  Catholic  Churches,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  reject  all  the  purely  Roman  dogmas,  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  Papal  Infallibility,  the  Sale  of  Indulgences, 
and  the  Sale  of  Masses." 

"  And  will  she  ?  " 

"  Not  in  our  time.  I  say  that  was  my  dream,  and  is  still  my 
dream.  But  my  expulsion  from  the  Church  makes  it  impossible 
for  me  to  aid  directly  in  the  realisation  of  that  dream.  And 
what  a  dream  it  is  !  Kingdoms,  Empires,  Powers,  Churches, 
Societies,  and  Principalities,  falling  one  after  the  other,  but 
the  true  Church,  formed  of  a  union  of  all  the  non-Roman 
Churches,  but  afterwards  including  the  Roman  Church,  when 
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it  has  been  chastened  and  subdued,  and  changed, — yes,  the 
true  Church  of  God,  marching  on  to  glory  everlasting  !  And 
who  shall  stay  her  ?  Who  ?  Tell  me,  who  ?  " 

"  Your  views,"  said  Gregory,  "  are  those  of  Gladstone  and 
Dr.  Von  Dollinger,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  but  not  far  away  from  them.  These  good  men 
cannot  see  their  way  to  accept  the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin, 
although  I  think  they  would  sign  my  other  admissions." 

"But,"  said  Gregory,  "should  you  and  your  party  not  be 
prepared  to  concede  something  to  those  who  are  almost,  but 
not  quite,  of  your  way  of  thinking  ?  " 

"  Never,  sir ! "  To  concede  is  to  serve  Satan.  It  must  be  all 
or  nothing — all  or  nothing.  It  was  all  or  nothing  with  me, 
when  I  resisted,  even  to  the.  shedding  of  blood,  the  ruffians 
who  would  have  prevented  me  from  serving  at  the  Altar.  And 
it  is  all  or  nothing  with  me  still." 

"  Then,  I  think  you  will  find  your  best  haven,  failing 
the  creation  of  such  a  universal  Church  as  you  expect, 
in  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  Catholic  without  being 
Papal." 

"  Strange  !  "  said  the  priest,  "  that  you  should  have  anti- 
cipated what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you.  I  was  going  to  say 
to  you  that  I  find  myself  practically  in  touch  with  the  Greek 
Church,  as  it  exists  in  its  purity, — that  is  outside  of  Russia, 
where  it  has  for  its  head  a  sinful  Emperor.  I  am  about  to  be 
ordained  in  the  Greek  Church." 

"To  be  ordained  ?  "  asked  Gregory,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  his  ears. 

''  Yes,  to  be  ordained  priest." 

"  But  you  have  not  been  even  a  member." 

"  No,  but  the  Greek  Metropolitan  for  the  British  Empire 
has  consented  to  dispense  with  the  preliminary  stages  in  my 
case,  as  he  knows  that  I  have  been  an  Anglican  priest,  and, 
further,  what  I  have  said  and  done." 

Not  long  after  this  conversation,  it  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  Rev.  Father  Greig  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  auxiliary  clergy  in  the  large  Church  and  Convent 
of  St.  Basil,  in  Whitechapel,  one  of  the  few  Greek  establish- 
ments in  England.  Gregory  saw  almost  nothing  of  him  after 
this,  partly  for  reasons  obvious,  and  partly  because  the  face 
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of  his  friend  recalled  to  him  a  shameful  captivity  which  had 
wrecked  his  whole  life. 

Too  proud  to  return  to  Leicester  Square,  and  still  unable  to 
find  Milly  Alacock,  who  was  in  his  dreams  continually,  and  of 
whom  he  tried  to  make  little  sketches,  as  he  had  done  in 
prison,  he  betook  himself  more  and  more  to  the  opium  bottle 
that  was  ever  beside  him.  Under  the  influence  of  the  drug, 
he  felt,  for  a  time,  not  only  relief  from  sorrow,  and  from  the 
neuralgia  that  tormented  him  without  ceasing  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  experienced  an  unusual  stimulation  of 
mental  activity.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote,  anony- 
mously, his  famous  series  of  articles  on  life  in  gaol,  to  the 
Times,  and  Reynold's  Newspaper  :  series  of  this  kind,  in  the 
form  of  confessions,  and  in  other  forms,  have  become  so 
numerous  in  later  days,  as  to  excite  little  or  no  remark,  but 
in  1881  they  were  a  novelty,  the  nearest  approach  to  them 
being  the  "Autobiography  of  John  B.  Gough,"  and  the  "  Mes 
Prisons  "  of  Paul  Verlaine. 

When  Gregory  had  finished  one  of  these  articles,  he  would 
post  it,  return  from  the  post-office,  and  let  himself  go  to  the 
full  pitch  of  the  enjoyment  of  opium.  To  him,  as  he  lay  there, 
upon  his  sofa,  the  life  that  had  been  so  dull  and  flat  before, 
seemed  tinged  with  golden  light,  and  the  streets,  the  buildings, 
the  cities  themselves,  were  traversed  by  him  as  though  under 
the  guidance  of  a  magician.  He  did  not  have  the  same  ex- 
periences as  De  Quincey  and  Coleridge,  as,  in  all  likelihood 
they  owed  theirs  as  much  to  the  fact  of  their  being  unique  men 
as  to  the  drug  itself  :  but  he  had  marvellous  ones  all  the  same. 
So  far  as  one  can  gather  from  his  letters,  published  by  his 
brother,  in  1898,  he  seldom  lost  consciousness  of  this  present 
sphere  altogether,  as  opium-eaters  are  commonly  held  to  do: 
one  or  two  such  bouts  he  had,  and  then  he  fancied  himself  in 
a  strange  country,  like  the  Avalon  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  " 
and  the  "  Chansons  de  Gestes,"  and  conducted  by  Laura 
Williams,  or  by  Milly  Alacock.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
he  simply  saw  before  him  places  in  this  planet,  but  glorified 
to  an  extent  altogether  inconceivable.  All  sorts  of  trifles  came 
back  out  of  his  past  life,  short  as  that  had  been,  and  seemed  to 
link  themselves  on  to  the  future,  and  to  the  general  destiny  of 
things. 
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The  noises  of  the  Strand  sounded  from  far  away,  and  the 
lamps  came  out  in  the  dull  street :  but  into  that  dull  street 
his  imagination  imported  all  the  figures  that  he  had  ever  seen 
in  London  and  elsewhere.     Women  whom  he  had  only  met 
once  altogether,  as  they  flashed  past  him  to  the  opera,  the 
carriage-lamps  shining  on   their  bright   faces,   the  faces  of 
•eminent    Parisians    known    only    by    photographs,    all    the 
-characters  in  the  drama,  that  one  mind  can  collect  together 
were  with  him.    All  that  his  friends  had  ever  told  him  came  up 
to  his  brain,  as  the  tide  comes  to  a  hitherto  dry  shore  :  he 
waited  at  Charing  Cross  for  the  relatives  from  France,  in  the 
-days  of  the  Commune  :  he  heard  the  click  of  the  geological 
hammer  of  a  friend  in  the  Alps  of  New  Zealand  :  he  sat  with 
Laura  at  a  concert  in  the  St.  James'  Hall :  he  imagined  his 
future  studies  in  science  .in  the  far   north,  and  the  endless 
night  of  which  he  had  read  in  a  book  on  the  Orkneys.    He  felt 
that  he  could  write  the  most  marvellous  novel  ever  composed, 
if  he  sat  down  to  it  at  that  moment :  only,  he  did  not  wish  to 
spoil  the  ecstasy  by  reducing  it  to  ink  and  paper  :  besides, 
•opium  undoubtedly,  if  one  believes  the  best  medical  authorities, 
produces  indolence  :   it  is  the  favourite  of  the  Oriental,  from 
the  days  of  Omar  Khayyam,  onwards,  and  Orientals  have 
ever  been  indolent. 

Sometimes,  he  seemed  to  feel  about  him  the  rush  of  great 
causes,  to  feel  the  whirl  of  the  wings  of  the  Time-Spirit,  to 
reach  a  height  from  whence  he  even  saw  the  valley  of  life 
reascend  from  death  in  an  interminable  series  of  peaks. 

As  this  sort  of  existence  passed  on,  however,  Gregory  began 
to  feel  what  he  had  never  felt  in  his  career  before, — the  pinch 
of  poverty.  Too  proud  to  apply  to  his  people,  against  whom  he 
cherished  an  almost  insane  grudge,  he  went  from  one  shift  to 
another,  his  literary  resources  having  run  dry  for  the  time  being. 
Ultimately  he  applied  to  Father  Greig.  Father  Greig  was 
leaving  his  lodgings  to  take  part  in  a  solemn  procession  that 
was  to  meet  at  the  Church  in  Whitechapel,  but  promised  to  do 
what  he  could  for  him. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Father  MacDonnel,  with  a  mixed 
company  of  Welsh  and  English  monastics  and  laymen,  was 
arriving  at  Euston  on  a  somewhat  similar  errand.  It  was  a 
Saint's  day  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  there  was  to  be  another 
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procession  through  the  city  to  St.  Albans,  Holborn,  from  some 
rendezvous  in  the  East  End.  And  destiny  was  about  to  bring; 
the  two  men,  who  had  never  came  in  contact  with  one  another,. 
but  knew  one  another  by  reputation,  and  had  touched  the 
circles  of  one  another  in  the  great  world  of  society,  even  as  the 
orbits  of  comets  may  intersect  together. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  London — Russians,  Greeks,  and  Bulgarians, 
belonging  to  the  sea-faring  and  fur-dressing  professions — 
reside  in  Whitechapel  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East 
India  Dock  Road  :  and  the  Greek  Church  procession  went 
toward  the  Thames.  The  Anglican  procession,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  from  a  huge  mansion  hall  near  the  Thames, 
westward  to  St.  Albans.  Both  actually  started  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this  particular  day,  and,  when  the 
first  of  the  two  had  covered  about  a  third  of  its  distance,  and 
the  second  only  a  little  portion  of  its  distance,  encountered 
one  another  in  a  narrow  thoroughfare  of  which  we  cannot 
remember  the  name. 

The  one  was  reinforced  by  great  masses  of  fiery  seamen  of 
many  nationalities,  the  other  swelled  by  battalions  of  devout 
and  quick-tempered  costermongers,  brands  plucked  from  the 
burning,  as  the  Anglican  Church  called  them.  Between  these 
two  sets  of  people  there  was  little  enough  sympathy  at  any 
time,  but,  at  a  moment,  when  religious  enthusiasm  was  priming 
all  concerned  to  the  belief  that  their  church  was  the  only  one 
which  a  man  could  enter  and  be  saved,  there  was  likely  to  be 
still  less :  besides,  hot-tempered  persons  are  apt  to  quarrel,  in 
all  places  and  ages,  when  it  is  a  question  of  which  shall  walk  in 
the  only  available  bit  of  clean  highway  that  a  nullah-like 
pathway  presents. 

The  Greek  procession  came  on,  with  eight  crosses  of  enormous 
size  carried  by  great  bearded  priests,  wavering  at  its  head,  like 
the  Old  Guard  with  its  eagles  at  the  Mont  Saint  Jean,  while, 
high  above  everything  else  there  towered  the  image  of  St.  Basil, 
resplendent  with  gems  of  every  description. 

The  Anglican  procession  advanced  with  the  Sacred  Host 
borne  in  a  casket  on  the  end  of  a  brass  rod,  amid  the  flutter 
of  a  dozen  banners,  while  an  immense  and  impending  crucifix 
led  the  way  :  the  processionists  in  this  procession  were  singing,. 
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'  The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war,"  at  the  pitch  of  their 
voices,  to  the  accompaniment  of  trumpets,  while  the  other 
company  were  silent,  save  for  a  bee-like  murmur  that  droned 
from  the  van-guard,  caused  by  priests  reading  from  sacred 
rolls. 

All  along  the  heights  of  the  walls,  myriads  of  heads  protruded, 
inquisitive,  eager,  even  exclamatory. 

"  To  your  right,  gentlemen,  please  !  "  cried  a  penetrating 
voice  from  the  Anglican  procession  :  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
delicate,  consumptive-looking  priest,  who  had  almost  chastised 
himself  into  the  lunatic  asylum. 

There  were  many  Englishmen,  and  even  Englishwomen,  in 
the  Greek  procession,  but  the  leaders  were  Greeks  and  Russians, 
the  three  gigantic  cross-bearers  in  the  van  apparently  did  not 
understand  this  admonition.  On  they  came,  and  collided 
viciously  with  the  huge  crucifix  and  its  bearer.  The  brass 
rods  and  flagstaffs  clashed  together  like  Homeric  shields. 

For  a  moment  a  deep  hush  seemed  to  be  stricken  through 
the  wavering  companies,  as  though  heroes  had  fallen  :  and 
there  might  yet  have  been  peace  :  only,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  image  of  St.  Basil  came  into  contact  with  the  casket 
of  the  Host. 

That  was  the  signal  for  the  vilest  passions  to  leap  forth  : 
they  leapt  forth  :  and  a  regular  battle  began  :  most  of  the 
processionists  had  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  differences 
in  doctrine  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Greek  Church,  and 
many  no  particular  care.  But  there  was  a  sort  of  religious 
jealousy,  as  well  as  national  hatreds,  and  the  desire  to  command 
the  width  of  the  street. 

Fierce  pushes  were  received,  and  these  were  returned  with 
vigour  :  the  Anglicans  shouted  their  battle  hymn,  until  it 
became  a  battle-hymn  in  very  earnest :  one  of  the  trumpeters 
was  disabled  by  a  large  stone  that  drove  his  instrument  back 
into  his  mouth,  and  caused  it  to  cease  with  a  groan.  The 
crucifix  and  St.  Basil  began  to  exchange  blows  in  the  most 
disgraceful  way. 

The  whole  narrow  thoroughfare  became  like  a  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  wounded  men,  and  even  women,  lying  in  the 
gutters,  or  leaning  against  the  walls. 

A  stone  broke  three  fingers  of  the  crucifix-bearer,  and  the 
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figure  of  the  Saviour  crashed  upon  the  side-walk  :  this  was  too- 
much  for  Father  MacDonnel,  who  picked  it  up,  letting  fall 
his  own  banner,  and  struck  fiercely  at  the  legs  of  the  monk  who- 
carried  St.  Basil,  until  he  brought  the  latter  down.  Father 
Greig  was  bearing  a  cross  behind,  but  nowr  he  rushed  forward, 
took  possession  of  St.  Basil,  and  dealt  Father  MacDonnel 
several  thrusts.  Just  then  someone  hit  the  casket  of  the  Host 
with  a  brick,  and  smashed  it.  MacDonnel,  filled  with  horror, 
diverted  his  glance  to  the  casket,  and  the  diversion  was  fatal ; 
for  Father  Greig  struck  him  in  the  undefended  side,  and  he 
lost  consciousness. 

The  police  came  up,  just  after  two  of  the  Greek  cross-holders 
had  been  carried  away  covered  with  blood,  though,  on  the 
whole  the  Anglicans  had  got  much  the  worst  of  the  encounter. 

This  lamentable  affair  caused  a  week's  chatter  in  the  city, 
and  hundreds  of  communications  to  the  newspapers  :  but, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  the  fact 
that  the  chief  combatants  were  badly  wounded,  and  therefore 
sufficiently  punished,  little  was  said  about  it  in  the  Courts, 
only  a  few  fines  being  imposed,  mostly  on  the  wrong  people. 

When  Gregory  went  to  see  Father  Greig  about  the  em- 
ployment promised  him  by  the  latter,  he  found  the  priest  in 
bed,  with  his  face  bound  up  in  a  napkin. 

"  Excuse  my  speaking  much,"  said  the  Father  ;  "  my  jaw 
is  almost  broken.  We  will  not  go  into  the  circumstances,  if 
you  please.  Now  I  am  about  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Can  you  play  the  organ  ?  " 

"  I  can  play  the  American  organ." 

"  Well,  when  you  have  mastered  the  stops  and  pedals,  you 
can  also  play  a  pipe  organ." 

"  I  must  have  time  to  learn  though." 

"  And  you  shall  have  it.  The  fact  is,  our  organist  is  going 
to  enter  the  monastery  for  life,  and  his  post  will  soon  be  vacant. 
As  a  rule,  we  expect  the  organist  to  be  one  of  ourselves  ;  but, 
as  we  are  only  a  small  community  in  London,  we  are  prepared 
to  dispense  with  this  condition.  Finally,  the  music  of  the 
Greek  Church,  though  grand  and  solemn,  is  usually  slow  : 
and,  as  for  voluntaries,  which  you  will  find  more  difficult,  you 
can  begin  these  later  on." 
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Gregory,  now  almost  starving,  jumped  at  the  offer,  though 
the  salary,  since  it  was  usually  given  to  a  priest,  and  therefore 
supplemented  either  by  board  or  lodging,  and  by  other  fees, 
was  inadequate. 

Now,  just  about  six  weeks  later,  when  Gregory  was  beginning 
his  duties,  a  dreadful  scandal  broke  out :  a  vicious  woman,  a 
member  of  the  church,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  confessor, 
and,  on  his  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  spread  the 
most  revolting  accusations  against  him  and  other  priests,  which 
the  inferior  Protestant  press,  always  on  the  look  out  for  some 
abuse  of  the  hated  confession-box  in  the  Episcopal  Catholic 
Churches,  published  far  and  wide.  Priests  of  all  the  three  great 
Episcopal  Churches  were  attacked  in  the  streets  of  London, 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  began  to  accuse  one  another  of 
having  brought  all  Catholicism  into  disrepute. 

Some  of  those  who  had  suffered  in  the  fight  in  the  lane, 
burned  for  revenge,  and  all  sorts  of  minor  hatreds  looked  for  a 
gratification  in  the  forthcoming  confusion. 

One  cold  spring  afternoon,  Gregory,  whose  frequent  mistakes, 
and  dreadful  nervousness  had  been  graciously  excused  by  the 
priests  and  monks,  who  hoped,  indeed,  to  make  a  convert  of 
him,  noticed,  as  he  went  into  the  dimly  lighted  building,  that 
a  large  crowd  was  beginning  to  wander  all  about  the  neighbour- 
ing streets.  No  one  could  have  said  that  there  was  a  mob, 
but  it  looked  unmistakably  as  though  one  would  spring  up 
from  somewhere  on  a  given  prearranged  signal:  Gregory,  as 
he  practised  for  hour  after  hour,  in  the  hope  of  doing  better, 
had  an  ominous  premonition,  such  as  the  French  aristocrats 
must  have  had  in  the  evenings  before  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
as  the  British  officers  and  their  wives  are  said  to  have  had  in 
the  hot  Indian  nights  before  the  Mutiny.  The  premonition 
was  indescribable. 

The  monks  trooped  in  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  were 
soon  joined  by  the  outside  priests  :  a  slow  voluntary  began  to 
fill  the  vast  dome  with  lingering  sound  :  and  presently  the 
congregation  arrived.  All  went  well,  for  the  first  part  of  the 
service  ;  but,  as  an  acolyte  with  a  clear  beautiful  voice  was 
singing,  in  Greek,  "  O  Thou  that  tellest  good  tidings  to  Zion," 
a  stone  came  flying  through  the  east  window,  the  priceless 
gift  of  the  Greek  Ambassador,  destroying  head  and  halo. 
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Shouts  of,  "  come  out  o'  that  !  "  and  "  what  about  Miss 
Beveridge  ?  "  rang  out  on  the  night  air,  and  a  fearful  struggle 
was  heard  in  progress  at  the  front  door.  The  enemy  consisted 
of  some  ultra-Protestants,  some  of  the  late  Anglican  pro- 
cessionists, and  a  few  Roman  Catholic  seamen  ;  and  they  made 
a  most  determined  attack. 

The  unhappy  priests  and  congregation  made  for  the  door 
that  led  into  the  monastery,  the  women  and  children  going 
first  through,  while  the  men  formed  a  fighting  ring.  The  last 
to  go  was  Father  Greig  who  faced  the  army  of  fierce  sectarians, 
as  they  leapt  the  pews,  and  crashed  in  to  the  choir,  with  all 
his  courage  and  contempt.  "  Come  !  "  said  the  Deacon,  to 
him,  through  the  closing  door.  "  Yes,  yes  !  "  he  replied.  But 
he  never  came  :  for  some  one  struck  him  dead. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ONE  day  in  the  year  1881,  a  kind-hearted  lady  who  had  been 
animated  by  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  found  Gregory 
miserably  under  the  influence  of  opium  in  Hyde  Park. 

He  had  gone  there  with  his  bottle  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
"  Fancy,"  he  had  once  said  to  a  friend,  "  a  man  carrying 
happiness  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  !  "  He  had  gone  there, 
labouring  under  great  distress  of  mind,  because  his  organist's 
work  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  attack  on  the  Greek  Church 
had  given  the  community  a  sort  of  notoriety  for  a  time,  but 
latterly  timid  people  had  begun  to  stay  away,  and,  consequently 
collections  to  fail,  until,  one  afternoon,  the  Deacon  had  told 
Gregory  that  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay  an  organist, 
but  must  depend  upon  voluntary  services  of  some  one,  pre- 
sumably one  of  themselves  ;  and  Gregory  had  replied  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  do  the  work  for  nothing,  and  taken  his 
departure.  He  went  to  sit  under  the  trees  in  the  park;  and 
watched  the  crowd  of  fashionable  people  circulating  continually 
in  the  avenues.  The  opium  went  to  his  head,  and  he  became 
filled  with  a  great,  though  temporary  joy,  such  as  he  had  rarely 
experienced  since  the  death  of  poor  Father  Greig,  his  bene- 
factor, under  such  pitiable  circumstances.  Hope  sprang  up  in 
his  breast  once  more,  and  illimitable  ways  of  escape  from  the 
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present  seemed  to  open  before  him.     He  even  imagined  that 
he  might  yet  buckle  on  the  sword  of  an  Ambassador. 

But  the  reaction  came:  he  had  taken  an  overdose,  and,  for- 
tunately, instead  of  falling  into  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking, 
he  merely  became  desperately  sick.  And  now  it  was  that  this 
.good  lady,  coming  to  him,  as  he  lay,  thought  at  first  that  he 
was  drunk,  but,  on  a  second  examination  became  convinced 
that  he  was  not,  and,  further,  that  he  was,  or  had  orice  been, 
a  gentleman. 

She  took  charge  of  him,  and  after  procuring  for  him  every 
medical  attention,  sent  him  to  a  labour-colony  of  a  peculiar 
type,  not  very  far  from  Cambridge. 

This  labour  colony  was  arranged  on  principles  something 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Guilds  of  St.  George,  except 
that  they  were  more  rationalistic,  and  included  among  them 
vegetarianism  as  a  fundamental. 

On  the  first  evening  Gregory  found  himself  seated  at  a  long 
table,  one  of  three,  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  other  people,  of  both 
sexes.  A  huge  gong  was  sounding,  as  he  sat  down,  and  caused 
the  room  to  fill  rapidly,  as  though  all  the  inmates  of  the  place 
were  very  hungry  indeed.  He  looked  round  at  the  faces  of  the 
guests,  and  saw  that  many  of  them  had  seen  better  days,  unless 
he  was  much  mistaken,  but  that  all  were  dressed  very  plain. 

A  gentle  looking  man  with  a  golden  beard  arose  at  one  of 
the  other  tables,  and  said  grace,- — a  grace  of  a  most  unusual 
form,  and  then  half  a  dozen  persons  rose  from  their  seats  and 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  bring  the  viands  for  the  rest.  This 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
who  held  that  honest  service  degraded  none. 

The  first  course  consisted  of  beans,  imported  in  immense 
basins,  and  emitting  a  disagreeable  odour, — haricot  beans, 
done  with  a  huge  quantity  of  very  salt  butter. 

Gregory  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  lady  next  him  that 
he  did  not  like  this  diet,  but  she  smiled  and  answered,  "ah, 
if  only  you  had  been  out  in  India  in  the  famine,  you  would  not 
be  so  saucy,  but  would  be  very  glad  to  get  those  good  and 
wholesome  beans." 

He  did  not  see  that  the  late  Indian  famine  diet  had  anything 
to  do  with  what  people  ate  in  England,  but  he  felt  too  spiritless 
to  say  anything  in  reply. 
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The  next  course  was  brought  in,  consisting  entirely  of 
cabbages  cooked  with  oil,  with  a  few  eggs  cut  in  slices  laid  ort 
the  top,  a  most  wholesome  and  unappetising  concoction, 
which,  notwithstanding,  everyone  seemed  only  too  delighted 
to  gulp  down,  without  liquid,  which  was  strictly  denied  at 
meal  times,  as  tending  to  weaken  the  gastric  juice.  As  this 
course  was  in  progress,  a  young  woman  seated  on  a  dais  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  read  passages  from  Marcus  Aurelius.  This 
took  the  place  of  the  modern  hotel  orchestra,  and  perhaps 
did  as  much  good  to  the  human  system. 

The  third  course  consisted  of  a  chocolate  pudding,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  really  good  cream,  and,  to  Gregory's  idea 
this  was  the  only  tolerable  part  of  the  whole  affair.  He  could 
have  dispensed  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  exchange  for  a  glass 
of  good  strong  claret.  However,  as  claret  was  "  anathema 
maranatha  "  in  the  settlement,  he  had  to  suppress  his  longings. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  minor  art  work,  and  Gregory  was 
set  to  learn  the  elements  of  book-binding  :  all  the  time,  people 
took  it  in  turn  to  read  extracts  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 

After  a  little  the  woman  who  had  rebuked  Gregory  at 
table,  took  him  round  the  great  hall,  and  showed  him  the 
artistic  productions  of  craftsmen  connected  with  the  place. 
Stopping  before  some  carved  leaves  and  fruits  upon  the  wall, 
she  said, 

"  What  do  you  make  of  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  simply  that  it  represents  an  orchard,"  he  answered. 

'  You  are  wrong,"  she  replied,  "  it  represents  the  cry  of  the 
soul." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  souls  cry  thus  :  how  did  it  do  it  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  shivering,  "  that  is  because  you  are  as  yet 
spiritually  dead." 

"  And  must  I  be  spiritually  dead  for  ever  ?  " 

"  I  trust  not.  No,  no.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  come  a 
resurrection." 

After  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of  carving  and 
tapestry,  Gregory  returned  to  his  leather  book-binding,  but 
could  not  settle  down  to  it,  as  he  felt  the  craving  for  opium 
becoming  very  powerful,  and  suffered  torments  in  consequence. 

This  sort  of  life  went  on  for  some  time,  Gregory  growing" 
more  and  more  wretched,  until,  at  last,  he  managed  to  bribe 
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a  carrier  to  procure  him  some  opium  in  Cambridge.  A  pair 
of  boots  were  sent  to  be  repaired,  and  the  opium  was  hidden 
in  one  of  them  as  they  returned  in  the  cart.  With  this  fresh 
supply,  he  began  to  intoxicate  himself  in  his  bedroom  every 
night,  without  fail,  while  doing  his  best  to  appear  unaffected 
by  day. 

There  was  much  manual  labour  to  be  done  on  the  farm, 
steam-power  being  forbidden ;  and  the  men  of  the  community 
had  to  drive  the  circular  mill,  like  donkeys,  while  women,  one 
of  them  a  duchess  who  had  taken  to  drink,  ground  coffee  and 
washed  linen  :  it  amused  Gregory  to  see  the  duchess  stamping 
in  a  tub  with  her  skirts  tucked  up,  but,  without  doubt,  this 
did  her  a  lot  of  good. 

The  weakened  physical  constitution  of  Gregory  would  not 
permit  him  to  labour  very  long  in  the  circular  mill,  and  he  was 
accordingly  mercifully  set  to  plant  artichokes  along  with  a 
Socialist  named  Kerr,  in  a  piece  of  waste  ground. 

Kerr  was  a  delightful  man,  but  very  eccentric  :  he  had 
always  lived  an  honourable  life,  and  had  landed  in  the  com- 
munity, not  from  any  necessity,  but  in  order  to  help  on  the 
good  work. 

One  day  Gregory  said  to  him,  "  I  cannot  understand  why 
you  are  so  bitter  against  the  Queen  :  I  don't  see  what  harm 
she  has  ever  done  you." 

"  It  is  because  she  is  the  head  of  a  system  of  society  under 
which  I  have  suffered,"  replied  Kerr. 

Gregory  said,  "  but  I  also  have  suffered,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
and  yet  I  do  not  share  your  views." 

"  Then  either  you  have  not  suffered  sufficiently,  or  else  you 
have  suffered  deservedly." 

Gregory  did  not  care  to  go  into  his  own  past  history,  but  let 
the  other  proceed. 

"  Promise  me,"  said  Kerr,  "  that  you  will  on  no  account 
repeat  to  anyone  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

"  On  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  I  promise,"  said 
Gregory. 

"  Hum  !  I  do  not  belive  in  gentlemen,  but  I  accept  your 
word.  I  was  once  engaged  in  attending,  in  my  capacity  of 
doctor,  a  Miss  Hilda  Boroughclere,  one  of  the  nicest  and  most 
beautiful  women  that  I  have  ever  met.  I  fell  in  love  with  her, 
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and  thought  that  she  returned  my  love.  But  when  I  spoke  to 
her  parents  on  the  subject,  they  ordered  me  out  of  the  house, 
•calling  me  the  most  contemptuous  names,  and  harping  on  the 
fact  that  my  father  had  been  a  tailor,  as  if,  indeed,  I  could 
help  that.  I  wrote  to  the  parents  later,  and  asked  that  I  should 
be  confronted  with  the  girl  face  to  face,  and  should  hear  her 
verdict.  This  was  permitted,  but  the  poor  child,  evidently 
threatened  and  terrified,  repeated  the  refusal  of  her  family, 
although  less  bitterly.  Soon  afterwards,  I  heard  of  her 
engagement  to  a  Mr.  Dolgorouki — was  it  Mr.  or  Captain  now  ? 
—an  Austrian  official :  he  was  somehow  connected  with  the 
Austrian  Embassy  in  London.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  quite 
convinced  that  she  still  loved  me,  and  me  only,  and  wrote  to 
her  saying  so.  After  a  year  or  so  (this  was  in  the  early  sixties), 
I  heard  that  the  Austrian  had  disappointed  her,  falling  in  love 
Avith  someone  called  Leclercq." 

"  My  aunt,"  said  Gregory  to  himself. 

"  Then,"  Kerr  continued,  "  I  thought  my  chance  had  come. 
I  dressed  as  carefully  as  I  could,  with  my  limited  means,  and 
drove  up  to  her  door,  determined  that  her  parents,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  twelve  Apostles,  should  not  be  permitted  to  keep  me  out. 
But  to  my  horror,  I  heard  that  she  had  entered  a  convent.  There 
was  a  sneaking  priest  called  MacDonnel,  who  used  to  frequent 
the  mansion." 

"  He  frequented  ours  too,"  said  Gregory. 

"  Ah,  how  interesting  !  Well  it  was  evident  that  this  priest 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  weak  state  of  mind  of  the  girl,  to 
induce  her  to  enter  this  precious  convent.  It  was  called  the 
Convent  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Jesus.  I  went  to  it,  and 
asked  to  see  Miss  Boroughclere,  but  they  said  that  this  was 
impossible  :  however,  they  would  allow  her  to  write  to  me. 
I  wrote  as  passionate  an  appeal  as  any  man  could  compose, 
upon  my  visiting-card.  I  was  sure  that  it  did  not  matter 
whether  it  were  enclosed  in  an  envelope  or  not,  as  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  open  a  letter.  I  sent  in  that  card,  as  a  dying 
man  sends  an  appeal  to  a  mighty  surgeon,  and  I  got  an  answer 
of  the  coldest  character  possible,  such  as  one  would  write  to  a 
complete  stranger.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  am  as  convinced  as 
that  I  stand  here,  that  the  caligraphy  was  not  hers.  I  knew 
hers  exceedingly  well. 
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"  In  this  reply  she  said  that  she  was  perfectly  happy,  and  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  come  out  :  but  her  father,  'who  now  came 
to  terms  with  me,  said  that  he  had  the  gravest  doubts  of  her 
happiness  :  in  the  matter  of  replies,  he  was  as  badly  treated 
as  I  was.  In  my  despair,  I  actually  called  at  the  Austrian 
Embassy  to  see  this  precious  Dolgorouki,  whom  I  should 
have  liked  to  thrash,  but  found  that  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  service  of  his  Government.  Then  I  applied  to  the 
Home  Secretary  to  see  if  I  could  get  an  officer  of  justice  to 
accompany  me  in  a  forcible  entry  into  the  convent,  but,  after 
two  years  of  circumlocution,  I  had  to  give  this  up.  Meanwhile 
my  practice,  largely  owing,  as  I  now  think  to  malicious  gossip 
connected  with  this  affair,  dwindled  and  dwindled,  until  I 
was  in  abject  poverty  :  I  will  not  say  how  abject.  Now,  how- 
ever, being  in  receipt  of  a  small  legac}r,  things  are  more  com- 
fortable, and  I  have  decided  to  spend  some  time  here,  in  sowing 
the  seed  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  a 
society  in  which  a  young  man,  virtuous  and  highly-cultured, 
is  prohibited  from  marrying  at  the  age  at  which  his  physical 
constitution  stands  in  most  need  of  marriage, — a  society  in 
which  young  girls  are  practically  sold  to  the  higher  bidder,  and 
then,  disappointed,  are  confined  for  life  in  convents  which 
they  may  only  have  entered  under  the  spur  of  such  a  dis- 
appointment, is  a  rotten  society,  a  society  which  no  Queen, 
Parliament,  and  Lawr  Courts  must  be  allowed  to  sustain/' 

"  I  have  seen  that  Captain  Dolgorouki,  when  I  was  a  small 
child,"  said  Gregory  at  length. 

"  And,  do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  slightest.  I  believe  he  has  gone  to  the  bad 
entirely  ." 

"  And  what  is  your  name  ?    If  I  may  ask  ?  " 

"  Leclercq  :  Gregory  Leclercq." 

"  Then  are  you  any  connection  of  the  Miss  Leclercq  with 
whom  Dolgorouki  fell  in  love,  or  was  said  to  have  fallen  in 
love  ?  " 

"  She  is  my  aunt." 

"  And  she  is  in  London  ?  " 

"  No,  she  went  back  to  America,  and  she  is  either  there, 
or  in  Scotland  " 

"  Well,  well  "  said  Kerr,  "  I  must  not  question  you  on  what 
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is  no  affair  of  mine.     Tell  me,  have  you  read  much  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal,  at  one  time  and  another." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  '  Fors  Clavigera  ?  ' 

"  That  is  one  I  have  not  read." 

"  Ah,  you  must  read  '  Fors  Clavigera  '  :  it  contains  the  whole 
of  his  philosophy." 

"  And  are  you  one  of  his  strongest  disciples  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  fear  I  hesitate  a  good  deal,  between  him  and 
Plato,  and  Auguste  Comte." 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  one  of  those  bigots  who  demand  all  or 
nothing,  or  insist  upon  giving  all  or  nothing:  and  I  have  more 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Ruskin  than  with  any  man  in  England. 
Besides,  you  forget  that  this  place,  though  founded  by  disciples 
and  fellow- workers  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  in  no  way  under  his 
authority." 

"  Well,  do  you  know  that  I  find  the  regulations  very  tire- 
some." 

"  That  is  because  you  have  lived,  like  ninety-nine  out  of 
•every  hundred  persons,  an  unnatural  life.  But  you  are  still 
young  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  hope  for  you  yet  :  you  may  do 
great  things  yet." 

"  And  what  about  the  financial  arrangements  of  this  place  ?  " 
"  O,  there  are  none,  so  to  speak.  Everything  is  bought  and 
sold  in  kind.  We  do  every  sort  of  work  here,  and  our  wood- 
carving,  among  other  products,  is  very  much  esteemed.  But 
we  believe  money  to  be  the  root  of  all  evils,  as  Solomon  called 
it  milleniums  ago.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  another  and 
private  reason  against  the  use  of  coins:  it  is  that  they  represent, 
with  their  Queen's  head,  the  security  of  a  state  of  society 
which  I  abhor." 

"  Give  me  an  example  of  how  you  manage. 
"  Well,  every  member  of  the  community  contributes  some- 
thing toward  the  central  store.  The  duchess  yonder  washes 
clothes,  for  example,  and  you  rear  artichokes,  and  the  lady 
who  sat  next  to  you  the  first  night  at  dinner  does  leather- work. 
The  Cambridge  grocers  give  us  tea  and  coffee  for  the  grapes 
which  we  grow,  and  the  beer  which  we  brew,  and  a  local  miller 
has  been  giving  us  fine  flour  in  exchange  for  lessons  in  German 
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given  to  his  daughter.  Now,  if  I  should  want  any  special 
luxury  that  has  no  place  in  the  central  store,  say  a  new  starched 
•collar,  I  do  this  :  I  give  to  the  duchess,  whom  you  saw  in  the 
tub,  something  that  she  has  not  got,  perhaps  a  fresh  dish  of 
artichokes  or  a  piece  of  metal-work,  and  she  at  once  sets  to 
work,  with  sleeves  tucked  up,  and  lets  me  have  the  collar. 
And  everyone  else  does  the  same  thing." 

"  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  ?  " 

"  You  mean  quarrels  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'  Yes,  occasionally  :  as  when  the  acting  secretary  was  ex- 
pelled for  excessive  tea-drinking.  Our  regulations  about  tea 
are  very  strict  indeed  ;  and,  personally,  if  the  matter  lay  in  my 
hands,  I  should  exclude  it  altogether.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that 
thousands  of  people  are  poisoning  themselves  with  tea  :  bad 
tea  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  full  of  raw  tannin  :  good  tea  is 
worse  than  bad  tea,  because  you  drink  more  of  it  than  bad  tea." 

After  a  further  experience  of  the  life,  and  some  reading  on 
the  subjects  connected  with  it,  Gregory  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  Godmanchester  community  was  stricter  than  the 
St.  George's  Companies  in  some  ways,  and  more  tolerant  in 
others.  It  had  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  monastic 
establishments  at  their  best,  without  their  vices,  and  was  far 
superior  to  them  in  that  it  permitted  men  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  highly-cultivated  women.  The  great  evil  of  it  was,  that  in 
spite  of  the  simple  existence  enforced,  it  tended  to  produce  a 
collection  of  hypochondriacs. 

One  of  these  quarrels,  of  which  Kerr  had  spoken  to  Gregory, 
broke  out  in  a  very  short  time.  Gregory's  indulgence  in  opium 
reached  such  a  pitch,  as  to  become  a  public  scandal :  and  it  was 
agreed  to  expel  him  :  Kerr  strove  hard  to  obtain  a  reprieve, 
and  was  so  violent  as  to  get  himself  expelled  as  well. 

The  two  unhappy  men  travelled  back  to  London  together, 
arriving  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  yellow  day. 

The  great  Babylon  roared  around  them,  as  it  always  seems 
to  roar  to  those  who  come  up  from  the  hush  of  the  country, 
especially  the  hush  of  the  fen-district,  and  both  were  for  a 
moment  confused  by  it,  as  they  stood  at  the  entry  to  Liverpool 
Street  station.  Gregory  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  himself 
now,  and  was  very  grateful  when  Kerr  suggested  that  he  should 
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accompany  him  to  his  former  boarding-house  in  Battersea. 
They  arranged  for  the  railway  company  to  send  on  the  heavy 
luggage,  and  set  out  with  bags  in  their  hands,  mounting  an 
omnibus  which  conveyed  them  part  of  the  way. 

The  traffic  was  tremendous,  and,  at  every  square  and  cross, 
long  lines  of  lamps  faded  into  incalculable  vistas,  and  huge 
vehicles  lumbered  past,  surrounded  by  a  mist  that  streamed 
from  the  exhausted  horses,  one  day  nearer  to  the  tanyard. 
There  was  something  unspeakably  depressing  in  it  all,  in  the 
apparently  meaningless  consumption  of  life,  human  and 
bestial. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament  came  into 
view  :  and  at  Westminster  Bridge  they  dismounted,  and  waited 
for  a  second  omnibus,  which  would  take  them  very  near  their 
destination.  But  as  one  of  these  huge  arks  after  another 
laboured  on  with  the  ticket,  "  Full,"  behind  it,  and  a  cloud  of 
hats  and  umbrellas  above  it,  they  grew  tired  standing,  and 
continued  their  journey  on  foot. 

"  Look  at  those  Houses  of  Parliament,"  said  Kerr,  turning 
as  he  walked  to  regard  them,  "  look  at  those  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment !  What  has  been  going  on  there  for  years  but  talk 
without  limit.  Action  !  The  only  action  they  ever  take,  is 
to  make  war  on  some  foreign  nation,  mostly  composed  of  poor 
workmen  like  our  own  !  Representative  Government,  indeed  ! 
I  tell  you  that  our  Representative  Government  is  a  farce  ! 
Parliaments  come  and  parliaments  go,  but  the  executive  stays 
on  for  ever.  And  what  an  executive  !  It  is  an  executive 
entirely  composed  of  the  upper  classes,  who  will  not  allow  the 
poor  man's  son  to  gain  a  place  among  them  if  they  can  help  it  ! 
And  then,  look  at  the  House  of  Lords  !  I  tell  you,  Leclercq, 
that  a  nation  base  enough  to  submit  to  a  House  of  Lords 
probably  deserves  to  have  one.  Such  a  nation  must  contain 
a  lot  of  swine  fit  only  to  be  butchered  !  To  think  that  any 
imbecile,  because  his  father  happened  to  be  a  peer,  is  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  there  and  manage  our  affairs,  while  all  the  time 
he  may  be  unfit  to  manage  his  own  !  I  tell  you  it  is  not  to  be 
borne  !  If  the  House  of  Lords  is  effete,  if  it  no  more  has  the 
courage  to  throw  out  a  bill,  it  should  be  cut  down  !  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  dares  to  thwart  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  people  must  annihilate  it.  Yes,  either  the  people 
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must  smash  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  House  of  Lords  will 
smash  them  !  " 

As  this  lecture  was  in  progress,  a  woman,  very  luxuriously 
dressed,  stepped  out  of  a  victoria,  and  ran  like  the  wind,  along 
the  pavement  in  front  of  them,  in  spite  of  apparent  efforts 
made  by  the  groom  of  the  carriage  to  stop  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Gregory  of  the  footman.  The 
man  only  tapped  his  forehead  significantly. 

Kerr  and  Gregory  now  becoming  certain  that  the  lady  meant 
to  throw  herself  into  the  Thames,  hastened  after  her,  along 
with  the  footman,  and  soon  were  close  upon  her.  Something 
familiar  in  the  poise  of  the  beautiful  figure  struck  Kerr,  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  he  turned  to  Gregory,  and  said,  "  My  God  ! 
I  am  sure  that  is  Hilda  Boroughclere  !  can  she  have  escaped 
from  the  convent  ?  "  Kerr  had  never  heard  of  the  death  of 
Hilda  Boroughclere,  but  Gregory  had,  and  told  him  what  he 
believed  to  be  true.  But  Kerr,  as  though  seized  by  madness, 
refused  to  believe  him,  and  called  out  to  the  flying  figure, 
"  Hilda,  O  Hilda  ?  "  The  lady  turned  and  said,  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  escape  from  that  monster  ?  " 
And  then  she  ran  all  the  faster.  This  time  it  was  Gregory  who 
thought  he  recognised  something  familiar,  a  likeness  in  the 
voice,  in  fact,  to  the  long  lost  voice  of  Laura  Williams.  He 
turned  to  address  the  footman,  but  Kerr  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  and  forced  him  forward,  saying,  "  quick,  she  is  going 
down  to  the  water's  edge  !  "  They  ran  to  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
and,  in  a  few  seconds  saw  her  struggling  in  the  river. 

She  had  not  thrown  herself  over  the  parapet,  probably 
because  she  thought  the  act  would  attract  too  much  notice  : 
and  now  she  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  bridge,  ran  down 
some  steps  leading  to  a  pier  for  the  little  steamers,  and  there 
plunged  into  the  cold  flood.  Either  of  the  two  men  fancied 
that  she  was  the  woman  whom  he  had  once  loved,  but  only 
one  of  them  made  an  effort  to  save  her.  Gregory  stood  as  if 
paralysed,  he  could  swim  a  little,  but  the  opium  which  he  had 
been  taking  had  ruined  his  nervous  system  :  now,  he  could 
only  stand  and  tremble. 

Kerr  had  off  his  coat  in  a  second,  and  had  plunged  into  the 
abyss  after  the  unfortunate.  The  water  was  not  cold,  and  the 
rain  overhead  beginning  to  pass  away  :  one  great  planet  burned 
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above  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  like  the  very 
eye  of  the  Supreme,  Who  regarded  a  world  of  sin  and  suffering 
and  chaos.  Minute  after  minute  passed,  while  the  two,  the 
man  and  woman,  struggled  in  the  water.  What  emotions 
passed  through  their  minds  it  is  impossible  to  speculate.  She, 
persecuted  by  her  husband,  in  a  miserable  married  life,  had 
determined  to  end  all  her  cares,  as  so  many  others  have  hoped 
to  end  them,  from  the  classical  ages  onwards,  from  Cato  to 
General  Boulanger.  He  thought  her  someone  else.  At  last 
Gregory  remembered  himself  so  far  as  to  cut  a  rope  that 
protected  the  floating  pier,  and  fling  the  heavy  coil  to  Kerr, 
who  soon  brought  the  woman  ashore.  When  they  had  her 
laid  on  the  pavement,  they  lifted  up  her  thick  veil,  which 
clung  to  her  face,  and  they  looked  eagerly  at  her.  Kerr  heaved 
a  sigh  that  may  have  been  of  disappointment,  but  perhaps  of 
relief.  Gregory  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  cried,  "  Laura  ? 
Can  it  be  possible  ?  She  suddenly  replied,  "  yes,  and  I  wish 
to  God  that  it  were  not  !  " 


CHAPTER  III. 

IN  1882,  Milly  Alacock,  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  genius  for 
anatomy,  was  appointed  demonstrator  in  that  subject  to  the 
women's  classes,  although  she  had  not  graduated  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine  yet. 

To  her  satisfaction,  possibly  even  to  her  delight,  her  father 
had  never  made  his  appearance.  He  might  never  have  come 
to  England  at  all,  or  else,  supposing  that  he  had,  he  might 
not  have  been  able  to  discover  her. 

In  the  meantime  her  subject  interested  her  intensely,  the 
only  rival  scientific  passion  being  the  study  of  the  cryptogams, 
first  commenced  during  her  residence  at  Broadmoor.  Her  only 
difficulty  was  that  very  common  difficulty,  want  of  funds,  the 
three  hundred  pounds  that  she  had  borrowed  from  the  bank 
of  Leclercq  not  going  so  far  on  her  expensive  career  as  she  had 
expected.  One  thing  after  another  called  upon  her  purse  : 
there  were  unsuspected  necessities  at  every  turn.  Her  micro- 
scope was  out  of  date  ;  she  must  get  a  new  one  ;  the  theories 
of  Charcot  had  succeeded  those  of  Simpson  ;  she  must  buy  the 
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books  of  Charcot  :  and,  scientist  as  she  was,  she  was  yet  a 
woman,  and  had  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  coiffeur  to  recover 
her  appearance,  after  the  disgusting  head-dressing  of  the 
prison,  in  case  the  younger  students  should  ridicule  her,  and 
«ven  resurrect  her  past  history. 

One  constantly  reads  in  novels  of  heroes  and  heroines  eking- 
out  their  incomes,  when  in  destitution,  by  doing  journalistic 
work  :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  most  of  the  novelists  who  talk  thus 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  a  journal- 
istic or  a  literary  career  :   to  be  told,  as  one  was  in  a  novel  the 
other  day,  that  Mr.  So-and-so  made  a  couple  of  odd  hundred 
by  his  papers  in  the  reviews,  shows  a  lamentable  ignorance, 
not  only  of  the  reviews,  but  of  everything  connected  with  the 
question.     Reviews,  and,  still  more,  magazines,  receive  hun- 
dreds of  contributions  a  month,  and  send  half  of  them  back 
unopened  :     one  famous  monthly,  which  is  bound  in  green, 
and  has  an  ambitious  title  suggestive  of  an  eternal  career,  a 
title  that  changes  every  century,  takes  about  six  months  to 
make  up  its  mind  to  give  a  final  decision,  and  then  gives  an 
unfavourable  one,  unless  its  contributor  be  a  bishop  or  a 
colonial  governor  :    if  there  be  two  bishops  competing  for  one 
vacancy,  it  takes  their  manuscripts,  probably  gums  both,  and 
flings  them  against  the  wall,  choosing  the  one  that  sticks. 
Mr.  So-and-so,  the  obscure  hero  of  a  novel,  would  probably 
spend  about  a  couple  of  odd  hundred,  in  postage  stamps, 
before  he  made  any  headway  with  any  review,  and  then  he 
would  have  to  suppress  all  the  genius  that  was  in  him,  and 
write  something  about  the  reports  of  the  Sewage  Commission, 
or  an  account  of  a  luncheon  with  Arabi  Pasha. 

Poor  Milly  Alacock  had  no  money  to  spare  for  postage  stamps 
and  knew  nothing  about  Commissions,  or  Arabi  Pasha,  and 
was  not  good  at  dry  rot,  and  therefore  was  repulsed  with  great 
politeness  by  the  reviews.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  too 
depressed  in  mind  to  produce  anything  sparkling  enough  for 
the  little  magazines  :  and,  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  only  have  sent  her  a  cheque  when 
it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  unless  to  buy  masses  for  her 
soul. 

She  tried  one  shift  after  another,  principally  tutorial  shifts, 
the  most  heartbreaking  of  all.  She  robbed  herself  of  sleep,  in 
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order  to  make  up  the  time  lost  during  the  day  from  her 
physiological  studies,  which  she  had  interrupted  to  give  extra 
coaching  in  anatomy.  She  even  began  lectures  with  limelight 
views,  at  an  entrance  charge  of  a  shilling  per  head,  on  the 
wonders  of  pond  life,  or  the  wonders  of  the  sea-shore,  but  at 
this  she  lost  more  money  than  she  gained. 

Ultimately,  she  decided  to  approach  the  bank  of  Leclercq 
for  another  loan,  having  no  doubt  that  she  could  easily  repay 
it  when  she  got  into  practice.  Gregory,  she  remembered,  had 
offered  her  all  the  money  that  she  might  require,  as  a  present, 
and  she  had  no  doubt  that  generosity  had  not  become 
extinct  in  the  breasts  of  Gregory's  family.  Her  wage  as  a 
demonstrator  was  something  so  small  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  starvation  stared  her  in  the 
face,  as  it  does  so  many  working  women  in  these  days  of 
celibacy.  So  it  happened,  one  day,  that  she  took  courage  in 
her  hands,  and  went  to  the  dark-grey  building  with  its  many 
shallow  steps  and  severe  railings,  the  building  that  had  seen, 
and  still  sees  so  much  sorrow  and  excitement  and  riches  and 
poverty. 

On  tiffs  occasion  she  had  an  interview  with  Justus  in  his 
private  room,  to  which  she  was  admitted  on  the  deposit  of 
her  card  with  the  cashier  :  and  Justus,  who  remembered  her 
case  well,  advanced  her  another  three  hundred,  for  the  sake 
of  his  mother  and  brother,  and  a  little  against  his  own 
inclination. 

Now  it  happened  that  Gregory,  by  the  merest  accident,  saw 
her  returning  from  the  bank  on  this  occasion,  and  followed  her 
at  a  distance  :  she  had  a  considerable  start  of  him,  but  he 
managed  to  mount  an  omnibus  immediately  in  the  track  of 
the  omnibus  that  she  had  entered,  and  so  pursued  her  almost 
to  the  quiet  old  square  in  which  she  lodged.  Although  he 
lost  sight  of  her  at  a  corner,  he  felt  it  would  not  be  long  before 
he  gained  an  exact  knowledge  of  her  place  of  residence  :  he 
was  certain  that  it  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  spot. 
So,  by  the  merest  accident,  may  friend,  or  lover,  or  enemy,  or 
judge,  come  into  touch  with  any  one  of  us,  in  the  vast  sea  of 
the  metropolis  itself. 

And  now  Milly,  reinforced  with  money,  began  to  pick  up 
the  ground  that  she  had  lost  by  her  tutorial  labours,  and  to 
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buoy  herself  upon  the  increasing  certainty  of  soon  making 
•enough  in  her  profession  to  repay  the  loan  and  its  interest 
without  great  difficulty  :  and  she  began  to  advance  in  con- 
fidence, week  by  week. 

The  street  itself,  with  its  carriages,  its  business  men,  its 
velocipedes,  its  yellow  vans,  became  to  her  a  hopeful  and 
romantic  sight  :  the  crowd,  instead  of  being  depressing,  became 
inspiring,  and  the  horizon  of  life  recovered  its  golden  edge. 

As  for  her  father,  there  was  still  no  sign  of  him,  and  Milly 
wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  her  mother,  feeling  certain,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  never  appear  to  discomfit  her. 

Gregory,  meanwhile,  had  seen  Laura  Williams  several  times  : 
she  was  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Reginald  Furniss,  a  son  of  Sir 
Grenville  Furniss,  a  sporting  baronet,  and  her  life  was  a  perfect 
hell :  Mr.  Furniss,  it  appeared,  went  the  length  of  thrashing 
her,  although  he  was  never  the  worse  of  drink.  Assuredly, 
had  Gregory  been  still  in  a  revengful  mood,  he  might  have 
felt  a  full  gratification  now  :  but  even  though  he  had  been,  and 
even  though  he  had  come  into  the  company  of  Laura,  which  he 
did  not,  he  would  have  been  compassionate,  as  on  that  day 
when  he  helped  to  draw  her  from  the  grip  of  the  black  river  : 
with  all  his  faults,  he  was  not  the  man  to  say  to  a  woman,  "  see 
what  comes  of  rejecting  me  !  "  On  that  fateful  night  at 
Westminster  Bridge,  Gregory  had  simply  gone  away  in  silence 
after  the  few  words  recorded,  his  feelings  not  being  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  strain  that  would  otherwise  have  been  put 
upon  them.  But  now  Laura,  driving  alone  in  her  victoria, 
met  him  more  than  once,  and  finally  stopped,  and  addressed 
him.  A  fragment  of  a  diary,  written  upon  some  old  blue 
envelopes,  gives  the  memory  of  Gregory  upon  the  subject. 
He  says  : — 

Yesterday  (Monday)  I  was  accosted  by  none  other  than 
Mrs.  Furniss,  Laura  Williams.  I  was  walking  down  Baker 
Street,  when  she  drove  up  in  her  carriage.  It  was  the  fifth 
time  that  I  had  seen  her.  She  touched  the  groom,  and  I 
imagined  that  it  was  that  she  might  enter  a  shop,  and  walked 
on,  pretending  not  to  notice  her.  But  in  a  few  minutes 
some  one  said  to  me  "  Mr.  Leclercq  !  Mr.  Leclercq  ?  "  I 
looked  round  :  and  here  it  was  Laura,  with  as  white  a  face 
as  you  could  see.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  her,  and 
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determined  to  brazen  it  out  that  I  had  not  recognised  her, 
or  else  had  not  seen  her  at  all.  However,  she  said,  "  Gregory, 
I  know  you  saw  me  just  now.  Why  didn't  you  stop  ?  "  I 
did  not  know  what  to  answer  her,  and  she  said  again  , 
"  Gregory,  why  didn't  you  stop  ?  " — in  such  a  sad  voice. 
I  said,  "  because  I  was  ashamed." 

She  said,  "no,  that  is  not  true  :  it  was  because  your  heart 
is  still  sore."  I  said,  "  well,  and  what  wonder  if  it  is  ?  What 
wonder  if  I  were  to  turn  my  back  on  you,  as  you  once  turned 
yours  on  me  ?  "  Her  eyes  were  wet  by  this  time,  beneath 
her  thick  veil,  and  I  felt  something  of  the  old  love  return, 
as  though  to  blot  out  the  image  of  Milly  Alacock.  She  said, 
"  I  thought  you  \vere  better  than  I  :  that  is  why." 

I  repeated  after  her,  "  better  than  you  ?  "  as  my  brain 
was  reeling  and  I  did  not  know  what  else  to  say  :  "  better 
than  you  ?  " 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say  either,  and  repeated,  "  yes, 
better  than  me." 

My  heart  went  out  to  her,  and  I  said,  "no,  I  am  not  sure 
about  that."  If  you  had  stood  by  me,  I  should  be  a  different 
man  now." 

My  clothes  were  poor  and  shabby,  and  a  cold  wind  was 
blowing  :  I  must  have  looked  miserable,  and  she  assuredly 
saw  it.  She  wore  a  heavy  veil,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  but,  through  the  veil,  you  could  notice  that  she 
was  crying. 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  I  should  be  a  different  woman 
now." 

"  I  heard  you  were  not  happy,"  I  said,  as  though  I  knew 
very  little  about  the  state  of  her  affairs,  with  which  I  was 
pretty  thoroughly  acquainted. 

"  Happy  ?  "  says  she,  "  if  I  told  you,  Gregory,  that  I  were, 
in  Purgatory,  I  should  not  be  saying  too  much." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  and  is  there  no  hope  for  you  ?  " 

She  said,  "  No,  I  don't  think  so.    No,  I  am  sure  not." 

"  What  about  the  Law  Courts  ?  " 

"  O,  a  divorce  ?  "  she  asked  :  "  you  mean  that  if  I  got  a 
divorce,  you  would  still  marry  me  ?  " 

I  had  been  full  of  Milly  Alacock  for  months  and  months, 
and,  indeed,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  this  meeting  in  Baker 
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Street.  Besides,  the  idea  of  such  a  shabby,  dissipated  looking 
man,  worn  out  with  opium,  and  with  filthy  underclothes, 
marrying  this  exquisitely  dressed  lady  of  fashion  must  have 
been  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  I  forgot  both  circumstances,  and 
said,  "so  help  me,  God,  I  would  marry  you  the  day  after!  " 

She  almost  smiled,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  and  little  wonder. 

"  Ah,"  says  she,  "  a  divorce  is  impossible.  In  America 
or  perhaps  in  Scotland,  it  might  be  :  but  the  English  law 
is  so  unjust  to  women.  You  need  to  prove  both  adultery 
and  cruelty.  Mr.  Furniss  is  never  adulterous  and  never 
drunk  :  but  he  is  a  fiend  of  hell." 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  a  woman  speak  like  that  of  her 
husband,  even  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  said,  "  a 
fiend  of  hell,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  she,  "  and  I  mean  it." 

"  What  does  he  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Do  ?  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  everything.  But  he 
kicks  me  every  second  night.  But  you  can't  get  a  divorce 
for  that  in  England.  You  might  get  a  legal  separation, 
but  what  good  would  that  do  ?  It  gives  you  none  of  the 
advantages,  and  all  the  disadvantages  of  marriage.  You  are 
shut  out  of  society ,  because  you  won't  live  with  your  husband, 
and  cannot  marry  because  you  have  a  husband." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  you  could  not  marry  me."  Then 
I  caught  sight  of  myself  in  a  shop  window,  and  felt  the  blood 
go  to  my  head.  "  And,"  I  said,  "  what  decent  woman 
would  ?  Was  I  mad  when  I  spoke  to  you  just  now  about 
marrying  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  with  a  little  smile  ;  "  I  only 
know  that  if  it  were  possible,  I  would  still  marry  you,  if  only 
to  make  amends  for  what  I  have  done  to  your  life,  even  if 
you  were  ten  times  worse  than  you  are  :  that  could  soon  be 
put  right." 

I  had  been  with  the  laudanum  bottle  all  day,  and  just 
then  I  staggered.  When  she  saw  me  stagger,  a  new  look 
came  over  her  face. 

"  Gregory  !  "  she  said,  "  I  never  thought — But  there,  it 
is  my  own  doing.  What  was  it  you  said  ?  '  If  you  had  stood 
by  me,  I  should  be  a  different  man  now.'  0  God  !  have  I 
made  you  a  drunkard  ?  " 
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"  No,"  I  said,  "  you  have  not.  But  I  am  an  opium-eater  : 
and  I  have  only  got  myself  to  blame." 

She  evidently  did  not  believe  that,  but  still  took  the  guilt 
to  herself  :  and  I  could  see  this  very  well. 

She  then  said,  "  Gregory,  I  can't  ask  you  to  give  up  this 
habit,  for  my  sake,  as  I  can  have  no  further  claim  upon  you. 
But  I  ask  you  to  give  it  up  for  your  own." 

I  said,  "  I  can't." 

"  Well,  then,  is  there  no  one  else,  no  other  woman  for 
whose  sake  you  could  make  an  effort  ?  " 

I  saw  her  reborn  love  for  me  burning  full  in  her  eyes,  and 
so  I  could  not  help  lying,  and  saying  that  there  was  no  other 
woman  :  far  less  could  I  tell  her  that  it  was  just  the  want  of 
another  woman  that  had  first  driven  me  to  opium.  There 
are  moments  when  even  George  Washington  could  not  tell 
the  truth. 

At  last,  to  please  her  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  I 
said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  well,  I  will  make  the  effort  for  your 
sake,  after  all,"  and  at  that  I  turned  away,  and  went  down 
a  side  street. 

Now  at  that  very  moment  of  this  strange  and  sad  meeting, 
Milly  Alacock  was  entering  the  dissecting  room  at  the  women's 
college  to  give  her  final  demonstration  for  that  day.  A  class 
of  about  twenty,  mostly  raw  young  girls  with  badly  fitting 
clothes,  and  spectacles,  was  awaiting  her  arrival,  while  taking 
a  last  glance  at  text-books  and  note-books. 

Milly  entered  the  room,  and  a  flutter  ran  through  the  class 
at  the  spectacle  :  she  was  usually  shabby  and  a  little  down  at 
heel,  but  the  new  loan  had  enabled  her  to  go  to  a  good  dress- 
maker, with  most  beneficent  results  :  her  fingers  no  more  stuck 
through  the  ends  of  her  miserable  ragged  gloves,  for  these 
gloves  were  replaced  by  new  ones  of  exquisite  colour  :  her  hair, 
too,  under  the  influence  of  a  most  expensive  hairdresser,  had 
recovered  from  the  damnable  treatment  accorded  to  it  by 
the  authorities  of  the  prison  :  finally,  taking  into  consideration 
her  real  natural  beauty,  she  was  now  attractive  to  regard. 

"  Where  did  she  get  all  that  ?  "  said  the  students  to  one 
another,  with  smiles  ;  "we  never  saw  her  look  as  well  before. 
She  is  the  best  dressed  person  in  the  room  now." 
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The  dissecting-room,  like  the  Paris  Morgue,  is  repulsive  at 
first,  but  afterwards  has  a  fascination  for  one,  much  more 
easily  explicable  than  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  For  here  there 
are  not  merely  the  corpses  of  a  number  of  wretches  supposed 
by  orthodoxy  to  be  damned,  but  a  whole  treasure-house  of 
marvels.  Horrors  there  are,  but  superficial  horrors  that  hide 
a  meaning  that  constantly  enlarges  itself  before  successive 
observations,  as  though  magnifying  glasses  constantly  more 
strong  were  applied  in  series. 

Milly  took  off  her  kid  gloves,  pulled  on  her  rubber  ones,  and 
•donned  her  apron  and  sleeves  :  the  students,  without  ex- 
ception, did  the  same  :  one  could  see  that  there  was  science 
here,  and  not  gruesome  religious  sentiment  :  that  there  was 
intended  no  outrage  to  the  race  but  a  benefit  to  it. 

Besides  what  the  girls  chose  to  do  for  themselves  afterwards, 
there  were  to  be  two  formal  expository  dissections  by  Milly, 
one  of  the  glands  in  the  throat,  on  a  female  subject,  the  other 
of  the  heart,  on  a  male  subject.  The  male  subject  had  been 
freshly  brought  in  from  a  hospital,  and  was  in  obscurity  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  chamber.  The  senior  class,  which 
Milly  did  not  take,  had  used  him  at  one  lecture.  The  female 
subject  had  been  used  a  good  deal  already,  the  stomach  having 
been  opened  for  dissection,  and  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the 
arms  demonstrated  to  the  very  last  one.  This  subject  came 
first. 

In  an  incredibly  brief  time,  after  a  few  remarks  about  the 
weather,  Milly  had  taken  the  small  knife  necessary  to  the 
purpose,  and  made  a  deep  diagonal  cut  in  the  throat  of  the 
woman  :  in  specimens  prepared  for  dissection  the  veins  have 
been  injected  with  a  substance  that  prevents  bleeding,  and 
in  this  case  there  was  nothing  to  obscure  the  view  of  every 
detail.  With  cruciform  forceps  Milly  parted  the  sides  of  the 
cut,  and  one  of  the  girls  propped  them  open  with  a  special 
apparatus.  A  small  electric  globe  was  introduced,  at  this 
time  one  of  the  novelties  of  science,  and  exhibited  clearly  and 
admirably  the  gland,  the  fine  salmon-pink  section  of  flesh,  and 
the  great  purple  tube  of  the  throat  behind. 

"  Miss  Alacock,"  said  a  fair-haired  maiden  presently, 
"  might  I  have  a  small  section  to  make  slides  of  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  Milly,  smiling,  "  but  on  Wednesday, 
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we  shall  have  a  fresh  woman,  and  then  I  shall  remove  the 
whole  gland  of  this  one,  and  let  all  the  class  have  sections." 

She  then  put  rapid  questions  to  them  all,  impatient  with 
their  delays  as  genius  is  apt  to  be  with  mediocrity.  She 
reduced  one  girl  to  tears.  It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  they 
followed  their  clever  demonstrator  to  the  male  subject :  it 
happened  that  most  of  them  were  stronger  on  the  topic  of  the 
heart  than  on  that  of  the  throat.  Milly  made  the  fair-haired 
maiden  raise  the  electric-light  above  the  man.  But  the  new 
demonstration  was  never  made  :  for  Milly,  as  the  cold  clear 
rays  of  the  arc  lamp  illuminated  the  trunk  and  the  bearded 
face,  shrieked  only  once,  and  fainted.  It  was  her  father. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALTHOUGH  the  action  may  seem  an  exaggerated  one,  to  arise 
from  an  isolated,  though  terrible,  circumstance,  it  is  the  case 
none  the  less  that  Milly  Alacock,  when  she  had  recovered  from 
her  period  of  unconsciousness,  determined  to  give  up  her 
medical  career,  and  kept  to  the  determination,  at  least  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years  ;  it  being  said  that  she  has 
resumed  it,  since  about  a  decade  ago. 

In  his  lifetime,  she  had  never  loved  her  father,  who  had 
always  seemed  to  her  the  living  denial,  the  personified  negation, 
of  all  her  reasonable  hopes  and  justified  ambitions.  He  was 
against  her  study  of  medicine  from  the  first  :  that  was  only  to 
be  expected  of  a  man  of  the  older  generation :  the  evil  was  that 
he  was  the  link  that  kept  her  at  the  foot  of  the  social  hill  : 
that  was  why  she  had  dreaded  his  appearance  in  London  : 
she  had  pictured  herself  walking  with  aristocratic  and  cultured 
friends,  and  this  man  from  the  bush,  with  his  badly  fitting 
clothes  and  Australian  accent  of  the  utmost  vulgarity,  suddenly 
laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  or  even  conducting  them  to  a 
restaurant  and  eating  with  his  knife.  In  1878,  when  afternoon 
tea  was  becoming  almost  universal,  Milly  and  her  mother  had 
sought  to  introduce  it,  but  the  father  had  called  them  snobs, 
said  that  early  dinner  and  set  tea  were  good  enough  for  plain 
people,  and  stopped  them,  Trifles  these,  about  which  to  risk 
an  immortal  soul  by  hating  her  father  :  but  these  trifles  were 
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the  signs  of  the  difference  and  conflict  between  the  two  social 
atmospheres  represented,  the  straws  that  showed  how  the 
wind  blew.  If  Mr.  Alacock  had  been  able  to  grasp  the  work- 
ings of  his  daughter's  mind,  if  he  had  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  charm  of  the  society  for  which  she  longed,  and  the  fact 
that  for  a  girl  given  the  education  of  a  gentlewoman  no  society 
other  than  that  of  a  gentlewoman  can  well  be  congenial — 
and  this  without  any  blame  to  the  girl, — then  things  might 
have  been  different.  But  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  all  this. 
Rather,  like  a  mad  huntsman,  who  expects  a  dog  trained  to 
hunt  the  boar,  to  point  partridges,  he  had  imagined  nothing 
more  congenial  for  a  daughter,  made  of  the  stuff  to  shine  both 
in  Mayfair  and  the  Institute  of  France,  than  an  intimacy  with 
a  number  of  squatters,  the  wives  of  some  bush  storekeepers, 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  two  or  three  Methodist  ministers. 
Milly  had  been  to  blame  for  not  being  civil  to  these  people, 
but  to  blame  her  for  not  enjoying  their  society  she  certainly 
was  not.  Then  Mr.  Alacock  had  not  only  refused  to  attire 
himself  like  a  gentleman,  but  had  censured  his  daughter  for 
dressing  like  a  lady :  it  was  foppish,  snobbish,  and  small- 
minded,  so  he  alleged,- — to  take  pains  with  dress  :  in  his  re- 
ligious hours  he  would  ask  her  if  dress  would  save  an  immortal 
soul.  He  quite  forgot  that  Sir  Philip  Syndey,  Gladstone,  and 
Disraeli,  the  largest-minded  men  that  the  so-called  British 
Empire  is  likely  to  produce,  men  neither  mere  fops  nor  mere 
snobs,  and  of  whom  the  immortal  souls  had  probably  a  much 
better  chance  of  safety  than  his  own,  dressed  with  nicety. 
Here  was  another  of  those  signs,  those  straws. 

But  now,  as,  Milly  looked  upon  the  dead  face  of  him  whom 
she  had  managed  to  recover  from  the  dissecting-room,  taking 
into  her  confidence  none  but  the  old  professor  of  anatomy,  and 
him  as  little  as  possible,  she  lost  sight  of  all  the  excuses,  good 
and  just,  as  they  were — that  might  have  been  made  on  her 
behalf.  She  remembered  that  she  had  been  somewhat  unfilial  : 
she  forgot  that  her  father  had  been  somewhat  to  blame  for 
this.  She  sobbed  beside  the  iron  bedstead,  as  though  she  were 
a  Judas  at  the  tomb  of  the  Christ.  "  O  father,  father,"  said 
she,  "  how  I  would  that  you  had  your  time  over  again,  so 
that  I  might  be  a  better  daughter.  Whatever  you  have  been 
to  my  mother,  it  is  not  mine  to  judge  :  but  you  were  far  better 
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to  me  than  I  ever  knew.  Would  you  had  your  time  over  again  ! 
Would  that  I  had  my  time  over  again  !  It  would  all  be  so 
different."  As  the  autobiographer  is  apt  to  think  himself 
worse  than  he  was,  so  the  mourner  is  apt  to  think  the  deceased 
better  than  he  w<as.  Few  could  close  the  door  of  the  sickroom, 
and  write  a  vicious  memoir  of  anybody,  even  of  their  worst 
enemy,  far  less  of  a  relative. 

On  that  awful  eve  of  the  interment,  Milly  sat  regarding  the 
corpse  of  him  that  had  sinned  so  much  at  the  last,  and  suffered 
so  much  all  along  :  there  was  but  a  sickly  lamplight  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  shadows  were  omnious,  while  the  body  of 
Mr.  Alacock  was  hideous  :  but  the  scientific  training  combined 
with  the  majesty  of  sorrow  to  rob  her  of  all  terrified  feelings. 

With  the  inner  eye  that  the  poet  attributes  to  the  solitary, 
she  traced  the  probable  recent  career  of  her  father  :  apparently 
driven  by  some  mad  impulse,  he  had  left  Australia,  and  either 
left  the  wretched  dairy-maid,  against  whom  Mrs.  Alacock  was 
so  rightly  indignant,  in  the  Australian  port,  or  else  taken  her 
to  England,  and  deserted  her  in  London.  Possibly,  it  was  the 
woman  who  had  robbed  and  deserted  him,  however  :  that 
solution  had  to  be  considered  :  possibly,  he  had  met  with 
foul  play,  and  the  story  given  at  the  hospital  of  the  fall  at 
the  street  corner  merely  an  account  covering  an  attack  by 
some  unknown  ruffian.  And  now,  where  was  the  silent 
individuality  ?  Where  had  it  been  these  three  days  ?  Where 
was  it,  say,  five  minutes  after  death  ?  Could  it  be  said  of  him, 
who  had  been  no  saint  of  God,  that  his  conflicts  were  past  ? 
Surely,  in  common  mercy,  that  worn  face  and  brain  and  nerves 
ought  to  be  allowed  some  peace. 

As  Milly  wrote  a  somewhat  garbled  letter  to  her  mother, 
ending  by  saying  that  she  would  soon  return  to  Australia, 
the  landlady  knocked  at  the  door  :  she  knocked  several  times 
before  she  was  heard,  and,  when  she  was  heard,  Milly  started 
up  in  some  alarm,  with  a  vague  impression  that  the  misguided 
woman  of  whom  she  had  been  thinking,  might  be  on  the 
threshold  :  she  was  reassured,  however,  when  she  saw  the  glass 
of  milk  that  the  landlady  carried  on  a  tray.  The  landlady  had 
seen  for  some  time  the  evidence  of  a  new  loan,  otherwise  this 
little  attention  would  scarcely  have  been  offered. 

But  the  milk  was  cold  before  it  was  drunk,  as  Milly  seemed, 
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as  it  were,  to  intoxicate  herself  with  her  continual  regard  of 
the  poor  misused  dead  body  before  her.  She  devoured  the 
aspect  of  the  liniaments,  and  speculated  on  what  would  have 
been  the  true  form  of  the  spoiled  soul,  and  on  what  hope  there 
were.  Like  many  students  of  medicine  at  that  time,  Milly 
was  a  virtual  agnostic,  but,  in  her  remorse,  partly  unjustified,, 
partly  justified,  she  came  nearer  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by  the* 
bedside  of  her  mutilated  and  rough  father,  and  to  a  greater 
height  above  her  own  dread  of  death,  than  she  ever  came  before 
or  after.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  cataracts 
of  milk  carts  and  driven  cattle  were  pouring  in  from  the 
country,  and  the  great  belly  of  London  beginning  to  vomit  up 
its  human  dregs,  in  the  light  of  a  hundred  thousand  lamps, 
when  Milly  shut  the  sad  creaking  door  behind  her.  With  her 
it  was  four  o'clock  in  a  morning  in  1883  :  with  him  it  was 
Eternity. 

Curiously  enough,  at  that  very  hour  of  the  new  day,  Gregory, 
wakening  in  misery  from  one  of  his  opium  dreams,  was  praying 
in  the  darkness,  for  her  and  himself.  Gregory  longed  that  they 
should  meet  again,  but  this,  like  many  other  desired  happenings, 
does  not  seem  to  have  happened.  Milly  passes  out  of  the  story. 
In  a  conventional  romance  no  character  passes  out  of  the 
story  :  all  are  gathered  in  at  the  end,  as  at  the  last  act  in  a 
theatre  :  but  in  the  true  romance,  as  in  life  itself,  it  is  not  so. 
In  the  last  chapter  of  our  little  human  book,  we  have  about  as 
much  chance  of  meeting  the  fellow-characters  who  crossed  us, 
and,  possibly,  were  loving  and  beloved  to  us,  in  the  far  first 
chapter, — as  two  champagne  corks  of  touching  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Set  a  thousand  circles  loose,  and  let  them  make  seg- 
ments of  each  other  as  they  pass,  and  you  have  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  life,  society,  romance. 

And  now,  as  Gregory  was  sinking  lower  and  lower,  his  brain 
full  of  wonderful  ideas  all  the  while,  and  Milly  Alacock,  having 
buried  her  father,  all  that  was  left  of  him,  was  preparing  to- 
leave  England,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  as  she  thought,  Kerr, 
the  acquaintance  whom  Gregory  had  made  in  the  Ruskinian 
settlement  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  trying  to  put  his  strange 
dreams  into  practice.  He  became  a  knight-errant,  with  the 
vision  of  Hilda  Boroughclere  for  his  ideal  lady,  and  an  imaginary 
society  for  his  Saint-Graal. 
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Different  from  Simons  he  was,  Simons,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  diary  written  by  Gregory  in  the  prison,  was  a  nearer 
approach  to  an  anarchist  than  Kerr.  Kerr,  like  Simons,  had 
been  soured  by  misfortune,  but  while  Kerr  was  what  might 
l>e  called  a  Girondin  of  the  Socialists,  Simons  was  what  might 
be  called  a  Jacobin  of  the  Socialists.  Kerr  was  now  living  in 
dull  rooms  in  Battersea,  occupying  himself  with  writing  papers 
which  he  submitted  to  all  the  scientific  societies  in  the  country 
without  effect,  and  making  drawings  and  photographs  of 
fossils,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  which  drawings 
and  photographs  he  did  his  best  to  get  accepted  by  magazines. 

It  was  in  November,  1883,  the  month  when  the  clubs  fill  up, 
and  the  Operas  begin,  that  Kerr  and  Gregory  came  into  touch 
again.  It  was  a  cold  night  in  Trafalgar  Square,  when  the  air 
was  full  of  the  chill  that  accompanies  approaching  snow,  and 
the  traffic  sounded  unusually  loud,  as  they  say  Niagara  and 
the  great  rapids  of  the  globe  sometimes  do.  The  square  was 
beginning  to  fill,  notwithstanding  the  weather,  with  a  vast  crowd 
of  people :  the  dark  masses  of  their  forms  coalesced  like  packs 
of  wolves,  as  they  streamed  in  from  Northumberland  Avenue 
and  the  Strand,  stopping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lions. 
Myriads  of  stars  were  visible,  and  there  was  a  great  shower  of 
meteors,  at  whose  spectacle,  every  now  and  then  a  great  "  Oh  " 
went  up  in  one  universal  breath.  There  was  a  great  meeting 
•of  Socialists  that  evening,  and  the  crowd,  as  they  waited 
patiently,  as  political  enthusiasts  can,  beguiled  the  time  by 
reading  the  latest  editions  of  the  newspapers.  One  person 
asked  another  what  was  the  news  from  Egypt,  and  the  answer 
went  murmuring  round  the  dark  masses.  Truly,  an  ominous 
sign,  this  interest  among  what  historians  call  the  proletariat, 
in  foreign  affairs.  Obligarchies  are  apt  to  be  vicious  :  but 
when  mobs  of  people  can  dictate  their  terms  to  foreign  poten- 
tates, what  security  has  one  for  justice  or  for  moderation  or 
for  peace  ?  If  the  classes  that  pay  no  income  tax  had  to  pay 
one,  there  would  be  fewer  little  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  the  so- 
called  British  Empire. 

Kerr  was  walking  to  Trafalgar  Square  from  the  south,  and 
Gregory,  from  his  lodging  near  the  British  Museum,  was  going 
south,  without  knowing  very  well  where  he  went  or  why  he 
went  or  how  he  went.  The  two  men  met  upon  the  great  bridge 
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where  they  had  had  that  exciting  adventure  with  Laura 
Williams  :  it  was  not  so  long  ago,  but  it  seemed  ages  to  these 
world-worn  and  despairing  young  men.  At  this  very  moment 
the  thoughts  of  Kerr,  dark  and  irresolute,  were  wandering 
back  to  that  event,  and  all  the  theories  connected  therewith  : 
back  to  Laura  Williams,  and  then  back  to  Hilda  Boroughclere, 
for  whom  he  had  mistaken  her  :  even  now  he  found  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  belief  that  Hilda  was  really  dead. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  he  had  taken  the  effect 
produced  by  himself  upon  her  far  too  seriously :  in  the  Rus- 
kinian  Settlement,  he  had  told  Gregory  a  story  of  two  lovers 
being  parted  by  a  selfish  parent,  a  proud  family,  and  a  fanatical 
church  :  whereas,  the  truth  was  that  Hilda  had  never  really 
loved  him  :  she  had  never  even  mentioned  his  name  to  the 
Leclercqs,  at  that  time  her  intimates.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  some  men  are  not  only  subject  to  hallucinations,  but  slave 
to  them,  finding  therein  sometimes  a  beneficent  despotism, 
sometimes  an  infernal  one.  Could  some  so-called  Spiritualist 
have  raised  the  unhappy  Sister  of  the  Society  of  the  Five 
Wounds  of  Jesus  from  the  tomb,  and  got  her  to  dictate  child- 
ishly upon  a  slate,  it  would  have  been  found  that  she  had 
scarcely  any  recollection  of  the  unhappy  Dr.  Kerr  who  had 
once  attended  her.  And  yet  the  miserable  man  was  so  devoted 
to  this  woman,  and  to  the  image  of  her,  that  he  hoped  and 
believed,  against  practical  certainty,  that  she  was  not  dead. 

Kerr  and  Gregory,  then,  met  upon  Westminster  Bridge  : 
and  Kerr  stopped  Gregory,  and,  so  to  speak,  awoke  him,  as 
one  awakes  a  somnambulist.  Gregory,  drunk  with  the  hectic 
juice  of  the  exquisite  poppy,  imagined  himself  in  Egypt, 
wandering  with  an  Egyptian  princess  among  the  sarcophagi 
of  immemorial  kings.  He  suddenly  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  tall  dark  man  in  a  black  Inverness  cloak,  and,  saw,  upon 
•either  hand  of  him,  the  long  night-ridden  river  covered  by  a 
firmament  of  floating  lights,  and  also  the  tremendous  vista  of 
the  Metropolis — romantic,  Titanic,  annihilating. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

"  Leclercq  ?  Have  you  forgotten  me  already  ?  I'm  Kerr, 
your  acquaintance  of  the  Settlement." 

"  Ah,  yes,  so  you  are  :  you  really  must  excuse  me." 

"  You  don't  look  well,  Leclercq." 
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"  I'm  not— exactly  well.  I  have  a  headache,  and  my  eyes 
trouble  me." 

"  Are  you  going  anywhere  particular  ?  " 

"  Yes, — well  no  !  " 

"  Then  walk  back  with  me  as  a  favour,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Where  are  you  going,  though  ?  " 

"  To  Trafalgar  Square.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  to  address 
the  great  meeting  at  eight  o'clock  of  the  Socialist  Federation." 
And  so,  indeed,  it  really  was.  "'  Yes,"  he  proceeded,  "  did  you 
not  know  about  it  ?  " 

Gregory  did  not  know  about  anything  in  modern  England, 
apparently  :  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  opium  world,  and  seemed 
dead  to  earth. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not.  But  I  may  as  well  walk  back 
with  you  !  " 

They  walked  to  Trafalgar  Square,  and  there  found  an 
immense  assemblage  of  people  :  up  to  a  great  distance  one 
could  see  simply  a  literal  ocean  of  hats,  the  edges  silhouetted 
against  an  outer  ring  of  oil-flares,  beyond  which,  in  turn, 
loomed  the  nodding  outlines  and  bulk  of  the  mounted  police  : 
a  great  bell  thundered  from  some  invisible  region,  and  from  the 
near  station  came  the  long  high  whistle  of  the  Paris  express  : 
it  was  eight  o'clock. 

As  the  two  had  almost  arrived,  Kerr  turned  to  Leclercq,  and 
said,  "  Excuse  me,  Leclercq,  but  what  are  you  doing  now  ? 
Are  you  in  any  profession,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Kerr,  I  am  not  doing  anything." 

"  Then,  for  God's  sake  begin.  Excuse  my  speaking  plainly  : 
but,  man,  man,  you  are  killing  yourself." 

Gregory  had  little  spirit  just  then,  and  he  only  said,  "  you 
notice,  do  you  ?  "  He  felt  that  the  thing  to  be  noticed  was 
obvious. 

"  Frankly,  Leclercq,  I  do.  I  am  not  the  person  to  give  away 
the  secret  of  another,  but,  if  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing,  others 
will  find  out  for  themselves." 

"  And  who  cares  if  they  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  no  one.  But  will  you  not  care  for  your  own 
sake." 

Gregory  was  silent,  and  Kerr  continued,  "  what  about  your 
family  ?  " 
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"  We  are  dead  to  each  other,"  he  said,  in  a  final  tone. 

"No,  they  may  be  dead  to  you,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
dead  to  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gregory. 

"  Well,  have  a  resurrection." 

At  this  moment  a  young  man,  who  had  evidently  been  on 
the  lookout,  came  forward  and  touched  the  arm  of  Kerr. 

"  Mr.  Kerr,"  said  he,  "  you're  to  speak  second  :  so  please 
come  this  way  at  once." 

KeiT  excused  himself  to  Gregory,  saying,  "  I'll  meet  you 
afterwards,  Leclercq,  and  you'll  come  home  to  supper  with  me. 
William  Morris  is  to  speak  first  :  keep  your  ears  open."  And 
Gregory  found  himself  alone.  He  was  now  emerging  from  his 
walking  stupor,  and  soon  began  to  try  and  remember  who  the 
young  messenger  was  :  at  last  he  called  to  mind  that  it  was 
Simons  himself,  none  other  than  the  Simons  of  the  prison.  But 
he  had  not  much  time  to  think  about  Simons,  for  just  then  his 
attention,  like  that  of  everyone  present,  was  caught  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  who  stood  forth  on  the  extemporised  platform, 
in  the  glare  of  burning  oil.  "  That's  Morris  !  "  said  someone  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  voices  repeated,  further  and  further 
away,  like  so  many  echoes,  "  that's  Morris  !  "  And  it  was. 

"  Englishmen,"  said  the  deep  tones  of  the  exalted  figure 
with  its  beard  of  a  viking,  "  Englishmen,  I  am  not  a  fighting 
man  (laughter  and  cries  of  '  Oh,  Oh,'  and  '  Question  ').  But, 
to  judge  by  the  display  of  armed  force  on  the  part  of  our 
excellent  Government,  you  would  think  that  I  was  (laughter). 
England  is  a  free  country,  gentlemen, — or  citizens,  rather 
(renewed  laughter) ,  a  very  free  country.  We  have  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  uniform  who  are  our  servants  :  the  policeman  to 
arrest  his  master,  the  judge  to  try  him,  the  executioner  to 
execute  him  (laughter).  All  this  is  the  result  of  the  feudal 
system  :  this  sort  of  thing  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 
(A  voice  '  you're  mediaeval  yourself.')  A  gentleman  over 
there  says  I'm  mediaeval  myself.  Well,  I  am,  but  I  am  pre- 
Norman.  I  am  Anglo-Saxon,  while  my  interrupter  is  probably 
a  mongrel  like  most  of  you  (loud  laughter).  Well,  gentlemen, 
if  we  could  take  all  that  is  best  from  the  England  of  to-day  and 
all  that  was  best  from  the  England  of  Alfred,  we  should  have 
England  perfect.  (Question.)  A  citizen  says  '  question  '  I 
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observe.  But  there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  best  thing  in 
the  England  of  Alfred  was  the  village  community  :  the  best 
thing  in  the  England  of  to-day  is  the  country.  Man  was 
never  intended  to  live  in  a  rabbit-warren  (a  voice,  '  say 
donkey-house'  and  renewed  laughter).  Well,  then,  a  donkey- 
house,  if  you  like  it  better, — your  house,  not  my  house. 
(Laughter).  We  must  have  the  land  back  again,  no  matter 
at  what  cost  :  everything  else  is  waste  of  time.  When 
we  get  back  to  the  country,  and  have  every  man  his 
orchard  and  his  wheatfield  for  his  sustenance,  and  his  oak- 
thicket  for  material  for  the  art  and  building  of  the  future, 
when  we  have  real  Kings  or  Can-nings,  and  real  Lords  or 
Hlaf-wards,  to  go  among  the  people,  then  we  may  talk  of 
legislation.  At  present,  wre  must  ask  the  existing  Lords  for 
freedom  to  use  the  land — our  land  :  if  they  refuse,  we  must 
ask  the  Commons  to  abolish  them  :  if  the  Commons  refuse,  we 
must  abolish  the  Commons."  (A  voice.  '  quite  right,'  and 
cries  of  'gas-house.') 

As  the  speech  proceeded,  the  crowds  swelled  to  an  ominous 
size,  boys  attempted  to  climb  the  nearer  lamp-posts,  and  even 
the  innumerable  windows  of  the  Grand  Hotel  were  seen  to  be 
blocked  with  faces.  Then  Kerr  spoke  at  considerable  length, 
but  with  very  much  less  effect  than  the  preceding  orator,  as 
was  only  to  be  expected. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  joined  Gregory  down  in  the  square. 

"  Well,"  said  Gregory,  "  is  that  the  end  ?  Are  the  crowd 
not  calling  on  Simons  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  said  Kerr,  "but  he  won't  speak:  he  can't: 
he's  like  a  whipped  dog  to-night." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  O,  because  he's  been  in  love  with  some  woman — a  Milly 
Alacock  or  Lay  cock,  or  something,  and,  after  losing  sight  of 
her  for  a  long  time,  has  met  her  to-day  just  starting  for  Port 
Said,  on  her  way  to  Australia.  Poor  chap,  he  had  just  seen 
her  off  at  the  station,  when  wre  met  him.  But,  let  me  see,  I 
didn't  know  that  you  knew  Simons." 

"  O  yes,  I  have  met  him  years  ago." 

"  Well,  we'll  wait  for  him,  and  have  him  in  to  supper,  if 
you  like.  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  That,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  would  rather  not." 
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Kerr  asked  no  question,  and  they  went  on  together.  The 
rooms  were  comfortable  in  a  cumbrous  sort  of  way,  though 
hideously  dull.  The  only  beverage  was  cocoa,  but  it  seemed  to 
intoxicate  the  Socialist  to  the  pitch  of  eloquence  :  he  launched 
out  as  usual,  and  was  much  annoyed  when  Gregory  said  sharply 
"  what  station  was  Simons  at  to-day  ?  "  He  answered  in  an 
injured  tone,  "  Waterloo,"  and  tried  to  begin  again.  Gregory, 
however,  glanced  at  the  clock,  as  though  he  had  not  known  the 
time  before,  rose  up,  made  some  hasty  apologies,  and  went 
away.  It  was  the  first  step  on  that  fatal  voyage  of  his  to 
Egypt  ;  for  he  was  never  to  get  past  Egypt. 
-•  Kerr,  who  went  to  bed  that  night,  in  high  dudgeon, 
began  to  use  his  acute  reasoning  powers  next  morning,  and 
spent  the  forenoon  in  a  search  for  Simons.  On  emerging  from 
the  public  library  where  Simons  was,  he  hastened  to  the 
Leclercq  Bank,  and  insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  Leclercq  :  he  found 
Justus  with  a  tall  beautiful  woman  in  costly  furs,  and  supposed 
that  it  was  his  wife,  whereas  it  was  really  Clotilde. 

"  Mr.  Leclercq,"  he  said,  "  excuse  my  coming  here  :  but  I 
have  news  of  your  brother,  who  is  my  friend,  or  was.  He  is  off 
to  Australia." 

"  My  God,"  said  the  lady,  "  as  though  we  were  not  ready  to 
forgive  !  " 

Justus  whispered,  "  don't  show  emotion  before  a  stranger, 
mother,"  and  proceeded  to  put  a  few  pertinent  questions  to 
Kerr,  who  answered  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Suddenly  the  lady,  who  had  restrained  her  tears  with  an 
effort,  said,  "  excuse  me,  Mr.  Kerr,  but  I  think  we  met  once, 
somehwere.  Did  I  see  you  at  the  Boroughclere's,  now  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  at  that  house,  I  fear,"  said  Kerr,  smiling  sadly. 

"  Then  it  was  at  some  house  where  the  Boroughcleres  were. 
Somehow  I  connect  you  in  my  mind." 

"  Well,  I  knew  some  Boroughcleres." 

"The  James  Boroughcleres  or  the  Aubrey  Boroughcleres  ? 
No,  you  are  too  young  to  have  known  the  Aubrey  Borough- 
cleres." 

"  I  knew  the  ones  that  lived  off  Kensington  High  Street,  the 
James  Boroughcleres." 

"  Do  you  remember  who  married  Major  News,  mother," 
said  Justus  ;  "  wasn't  it  a  Boroughclere  ?  " 
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"  No,  no  :  that  was  Janie  MacLeod,  a  cousin.  Yes,  Mr. 
Kerr,  though  you  don't  know  me,  I  saw  you  at  those  people's 
house,  I  think." 

Kerr  got  very  pale,  and  gripped  the  table  with  one  hand,  as 
though  he  were  about  to  fall.  '  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Leclercq,"  he 
said,  "  what  became  of  Miss  Hilda  Boroughclere  ?  Did  these 
Ritualists  remove  her  from  one  convent  to  another,  when  she 
was  alleged  to  be  dead  ?  " 

"  Remove  ?  Alleged  ?  Why  she  is  dead,  dead  these — O, 
don't  ask  how  long  :  I  saw  her  grave,  you  know.  And  now, 
Mr.  Kerr,  I  must  thank  you  for  coming  to  tell  us  about  our 
foolish  boy  :  I  am  only  sorry  you  don't  know  his  address  : 
will  you  please  excuse  us,  but  I  feel  so  dreadfully  upset  about 
this  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Leclercq,"  said  Kerr,  "  I  was  rude  enough  to  forget 
that  you  have  a  great  sorrow  as  well  as  I ,  that  I  have  brought 
dreadful  news  :  and  now  I  think  I  shall  drive  to  that  convent  : 
the  nuns  can  direct  me." 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  Gregory  ever  acquired  the  necessary  money  is  not  to  be 
known.  But  enquiry  proved  that  he  had  booked  for  the  Suez 
Canal,  on  a  different  boat  from  that  on  which  went  Milly 
Alacock.  Both  of  them  would  change  boats  there,  the  through 
service  to  Australia  via  Suez  being  less  frequent  than  now,  and 
the  Canal  itself  less  perfect.  The  mother  and  brother  had 
resolved  to  make  overtures  to  this  strange  proud  unfortunate 
boy  of  theirs,  and  even  to  send  him  a  share  of  the  family  money. 
But  now  that  he  had  gone  after  this  anarchist  woman,  this 
gaol-bird  ?  What  now  ? 

The  question  was  driven  from  them  for  the  time,  by  the 
death,  or  rather,  the  close  of  the  gradual  death  of  Albert.  For 
months  past,  he  had  been  subsisting  on  injections,  and  im- 
pervious to  pain,  and  many  times  had  life  seemed  extinct. 
And  now,  on  Christmas  Day,  1884,  all  was  over. 

Clotilde  shed  tears,  and  true  tears,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  effect  of  the  loss  was  not  so  great  upon  her,  as  if  the 
disease  and  decease  had  been  normal.  Grief  was  compensated 
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for  by  the  knowledge  that  pain  had  long  gone  and  terror  of 
death  never  been  present.  There  was  a  counteracting  of 
invitations,  a  tramping  up  and  down-stairs,  a  post-mortem 
examination,  and  then  a  quiet  funeral  in  Paris,  according  to 
a  desire  once  expressed  by  the  deceased.  And  then,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1885,  all  was  as  if  this  had  never  been,  save  for 
the  rustle  of  eloquent  crape  borne  by  a  train  of  sympathetic- 
women,  not  too  numerous. 

But  among  the  sympathetic  women  came  one  or  two  men  ; 
the  men  included  in  their  number  a  young  officer  on  whom 
Clotilde  had,  for  a  long  time  cast  favouring  eyes.  His  name  was 
Marcus  Jamieson. 

Jamieson  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  taken 
to  St.  Andrews  while  yet  a  mere  child.  The  romantic  spots 
in  which  his  youth  had  been  spent  had  evidently  not  been 
without  their  effect  upon  his  character.  A  lover  of  books  to  a 
degree  uncommon  in  a  soldier  of  his  age,  he  having  been  born 
in  1859,  the  Captain  had  a  subconscious  bias  toward  doing 
what  he  had  read  of  characters  in  literature  doing,  both  in  the 
way  of  virtue  and  vice.  He  would  like  to  have  his  name 
associated  with  the  names  of  the  great  lovers  of  the  world, 
to  be  an  Abelard,  an  Antony,  a  Paolo.  It  was  not  from  any- 
abnormal  love  of  women  that  he  was  vicious,  if  indeed  he  were 
vicious.  Again,  he  went  the  length  of  deciding  in  advance 
that  he  would  like  to  die  a  certain  kind  of  death,  not  from  any 
fear  of  life  or  any  contempt  of  the  tomb,  but  from  a  desire, 
perhaps  unrealised  by  himself,  to  be  like  someone  of  whom  he 
had  seen  a  statue,  guarded  by  winged  genii,  by  the  blue 
Mediterranean. 

Such  was  the  man,  then,  a  man  not  good  or  bad,  but  simply 
incapable  of  any  lasting  emotion  of  any  kind, — such  was  the 
man  who  came  into  the  circle  of  Clotilde  at  this  time,  and 
began  to  exercise  upon  her  an  extraordinary  influence. 

Clotilde,  on  her  part,  was  ripe  for  such  an  influence  :  she 
was  fifty-five,  had  had  little  satisfaction  in  her  married  life, 
and  longed  for  one  grand  passion  in  which  life  should  consume 
itself  to  the  very  embers,  passing  away  in  a  flame  of  Im- 
mortality. 

For  long  hours,  even  while  her  husband  yet  lived,  she  dreamt 
of  Jamieson  as  her  husband  to  be.  She  awaited  his  coming, 
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studying  every  detail  of  costume,  atmosphere,  and  environ- 
ment. Lamps  with  crimson  shades  would  be  set  burning,  as 
well  as  pastilles  from  which  emanated  a  perfume,  rich,  en- 
ervating, and  penetrating.  Her  drawing-room  became  like 
a  pleasant  Inferno  into  which  a  female  Satan,  altogether 
irresistible  lured  men  in  an  ecstasy.  The  woman  retained  her 
bust  and  face  wonderfully,  while  her  dark  hair  was  still  un- 
whitened,  in  spite  of  that  Southern  ancestry  which  confers 
with  the  bloom  of  the  tropics  its  evanescence.  When  Jamieson 
entered  this  Oriental  room,  with  wine  in  his  head,  scent  in  his 
nostrils,  and  this  strange  vision  before  his  eyes,  he  almost 
forgot  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour  :  had  he  not  been  under  the 
influence  of  Colonel  Newcome  at  the  time,  this  imitator  and 
understudy  of  book-heroes  would  have  forgotten  it  altogether. 
However,  Clotilde,  to  do  her  justice,  would  have  kept  him 
straight :  she  was  a  true  wife  indeed,  whatever  she  were  in 
thought.  She  was  only  fifty-four  just  then. 

And  now  came  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  death  of  Albert  : 
and  this  brought  her  to  fifty-rive,  and  the  weeds  of  the  widow  : 
but  even  in  her  mourning  she  was  exquisite,  as  it  is  possible 
for  certain  women  to  be  :  she  altered  the  environment  to  suit 
the  black  clothes,  put  up  pale  yellow  draperies,  and  yellow 
lamp-shades,  and  burned  double  the  quantity  of  pastilles. 

Without  doubt  she  was  still  a  woman  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  very  young  and  impressionable  men  ;  yet  by  no  others  ;  by 
no  men  who  knew  women.  And  she  herself,  believing  herself 
to  be  in  the  position  of  the  angler,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
fishing  season,  and  toward  dawn,  feels  his  first  and  last  fish 
tamper  with  his  fly,  put  forth  all  her  strength  and  all  her 
diplomacy.  Her  Summer  had  been  wasted  ;  she  must  have  a 
glorious  Autumn. 

During  the  early  part  of  1885,  she  was  naturally  supposed 
to  be  in  deep  mourning,  and  inaccessible  to  society :  but  to  him 
the  house  was  ever  open,  and  he  made  full  use  of  his  privilege. 
He  was  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  and  stationed  at 
Woolwich  :  consequently  his  visits  to  Clotilde  occasioned  long 
absences  from  the  mess  and  the  artillery  yard,  which  caused 
his  Colonel  annoyance  :  but  Jamieson  had  got  to  such  a  stage 
that  he  did  not  care  for  any  Colonel  and  would  have  expelled 
himself  from  his  profession  in  order  to  gratify  his  passion. 
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The  service  of  trains  to  Woolwich  from  the  city  was  not  even 
as  good  as  it  is  now,  and  frequently  he  stayed  at  Leicester 
Square  or  in  a  hotel,  because  he  had  missed  the  theatre  train. 

"  O,  Mrs.  Leclercq,"  he  said  one  evening.  "  I  would  sacrifice 
my  whole  future  for  you." 

"  And  if  you  did,"  said  she,  "  I  should  have  nothing  to  say 
to  you  :  in  fact  I  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  man  who 
would  sacrifice  his  whole  future  for  anyone.  I  like  a  man  to  be 
a  man." 

Had  he  been  twenty  years  older,  he  might  have  taken  her 
at  her  word,  or  else  disbelieved  her  :  but,  as  it  was,  he  did 
neither.  He  sat  down  on  a  fire-stool  at  her  feet,  and  began  to 
play  with  her  hand,  removing  the  rings  from  it,  and  trying 
them  on  his  own  :  but,  when  he  came  to  her  marriage-ring, 
she  stopped  him. 

"  That  will  do,"  she  said  :  but  her  breast  might  have  been 
seen  to  rise  and  fall  rapidly,  behind  its  great  white  camelia, 
a  flower  still  fashionable  at  that  date. 

"  Captain  Jamieson,"  she  went  on,  "  you  forget  yourself." 
But  she  looked  as  though  she  would  have  desired  him  to  go  on 
forgetting  himself.  He  rose,  and  paced  the  deep  carpet,  until 
he  got  to  the  central  window  :  she  remained  sitting  by  the 
fire,  tapping  the  bars  with  her  beaded  slipper. 

"  A  wonderful  night,"  he  said  at  last,  over  his  shoulder  : 
"  I  never  saw  so  many  stars  out  in  London  before.  Strange 
to  think  that  all  these  are  suns." 

"  At  all  events,"  she  said,  "  they  are  about  all  the  sun  that 
one  gets  in  London.  One  begins  to  doubt  if  there  be  such  a 
thing,  at  times." 

"  O  yes,"  he  answered  flippantly,  "  for  I  knew  a  man  who 
saw  it  when  he  was  a  little  boy." 

"  Really,  Captain,  you  are  too  sarcastic  about  our  climate." 

He  resumed  his  seat  beside  her,  and  was  about  to  make  a 
fresh  attempt  at  courtship,  when  the  step  of  Justus  was  heard 
in  the  passage. 

"  Do  get  up,"  whispered  she,  "  there  is  Justus." 

No  more  explanation  was  needed,  for  Justus  was  the  "  bete 
noire  "  of  this  affair.  The  idea  of  marriage  between  his  mother 
and  Marcus  Jamieson  was  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  this  to  either  of  them. 
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Late  that  night,  when  the  Captain,  after  a  tedious  game  of 
bezique,  had  departed,  and  Justus  was  in  bed,  Clotilde  crept 
into  the  warm  drawing-room,  of  which  the  fire  caused  a 
reflection  from  many  small  mirrors  that  were  all  about. 

She  went  to  the  glass  doors  opening  on  to  the  balcony,  and 
entered  the  balcony  :  it  was  the  place  where  Signor  Riciotti 
Garibaldi  had  parted  from  Eve  some  twenty-four  years  ago. 
Clotilde  found  herself  wondering  how  the  big  crinoline  had 
ever  passed  through  such  an  aperture.  Xow  she  regarded  the 
immense  heavens,  and  then  the  grey  square  beneath  set  in  a 
perimeter  of  rosy  diamonds,  and  traversed  by  comet-like 
trails  of  omnibus  lamps.  It  was  the  hour  of  Destiny:  but  then 
perhaps  every  hour  is  the  hour  of  Destiny.  Clotilde  remem- 
bered the  square  as  she  first  knew  it,  and  recognised  its 
decadence  with  distress.  It  was  anything  but  fashionable, 
dull  by  day,  and  only  awakened  from  oblivion  by  night. 

Night  !  What  is  there  not  in  the  word  ?  When  the 
Evangelist  speaks  of  Judas  being  about  to  betray  Christ,  he 
says,  "  and  it  was  night."  And  see  what  a  romance  it  confers 
upon  his  breathless  chapter  !  And  now  as  the  heaven  became, 
as  it  were,  still,  free  from  noises  of  the  day.  the  noise  of  rain, 
the  voice  of  innumerable  birds,  the  globe  beneath  awoke,  or, 
from  this  point  of  view,  seemed  to  awake.  Across  the  incipient 
fog,  a  phantasmagoria  of  rays  winked  incessantly,  from  every 
sort  of  source,  from  the  chemists'  windows,  cabs,  and  taverns, 
and  mingled  their  colour-notes  with  the  tone-notes  of  distant 
violins.  Far  away  a  railway  station,  itself  invisible,  sent  a 
visible  fan  light  upwards,  as  though  there  were  a  conflagration. 
The  immense  and  largely  unseen  sea-shell  of  London  droned 
incontinently,  as  the  glory  of  the  world  returned  from  Opera 
and  Parliament,  while  the  belly  of  the  city  vomited  forth  its 
dregs  :  every  soul  in  the  streets  had  got  one  day's  reprieve 
from  the  tomb,  for,  like  a  publican  with  his  license,  none  of  us 
dare  to  presume  upon  a  lease  of  life. 

A  great  newspaper  office  across  the  square  burned  from  a 
thousand  apertures,  and  Clotilde  wondered  what  would  be 
the  result  next  morning  :  as  a  matter  of  fact  war  would  be 
reported  from  the  vast  Soudan,  as,  during  the  past  centuries, 
it  had  so  often  been  reported  from  the  East,  and,  would  be  so 
often  reported  again,  before  this  globe  become  a  tumbling 
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fossil  shell  in  unsuspected  space,  regarded  bv  an  unsuspected 
Cod, 

It  was  on  a  day  in  December  that  Justus  had  said,  "mother, 
I  must  go  to  Australia." 

She  had  said,  "  why,  Justus  ?  " 

"  Why,  mother  ?  Can  you  ask  why  ?  Simply  to  bring  back 
my  brother  :  I  fear  that  he  is  going  far  astray.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  father's  will,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
be  paid  to  him,  and  probably  he  needs  it  now." 

"  Yes,"  had  said  Clotilde,  "  I  suppose  it  does:  though  I  doubt 
if  he  deserves  it." 

"  O,  mother  ?  can't  you  forgive  ?  " 

'  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  I  think  I  can.  I  was  wrong  to  hesitate 
thus.  Go,  by  all  means,  and  Amelia  and  Michon  will  get  your 
trunks  ready." 

And,  sure  enough,  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  she  saw  him 
off  at  Southampton,  on  an  Orient  liner  going  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  She  waved  a  good-bye  to  him,  her  slim,  young- 
looking  figure  resembling,  as  it  stood  on  the  qua}7,  that  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  pier  of  Leith.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  much  as  a  sigh  of 
pain,  that  she  turned  inland,  when  his  handkerchief  had  become 
a  mere  white  dot  amid  a  vanishing  cloud  of  people.  Her  mind 
was  busy  with  Marcus  Jamieson,  whom  she  loved  with  the 
last,  almost  tigerish  love,  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  is 
determined  to  drink  the  cup  of  Life  to  the  extreme  dregs,  for 
the  very  reason  that  she  drinks  it  late. 

As  the  express  arrived  at  Waterloo  station,  she  found  the 
Captain  on  the  platform.  He  was  in  hunting  costume,  and  his 
boots,  seen  under  his  huge  coat,  were  spotted  with  mud  and 
blood. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  arriving  by  the  express,"  he  said  ; 
"  and,  as  I  had  just  arrived  by  the  slow  train  before  you,  after 
a  thundering  good  day's  sport,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  wait 
for  you." 

Shadow  of  a  soul  as  his  was,  there  was  something  so  virile 
about  his  physical  appearance  that  Clotilde  was  captivated 
with  him  at  once,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  The 
primitive  man,  with  the  blood  of  the  animal  upon  him,  and 
his  great  whip  with  which  his  kind  had  tamed  women,  appealed 
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to  her  in  a  way  for  which  only  a  Charcot  or  a  Romanes  could 
account.  She  felt  as  though  she  would  gladly  have  been  his 
mare,  only  to  be  mastered  by  him.  As  they  returned  in  the 
cab  to  the  West  End  together,  he  felt  her  arm  throb  as  it  was 
pressed  against  his. 

"  Can  you  dine  with  me  at  seven  ?  "  she  asked,  as  he  assisted 
her  out,  at  her  destination. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can,"  he  answered  thoughtfully  :    my 
dress  clothes  are  down  at  Woolwich,  and,  by  the  time  I  get 
to  the  other  station  the  only  decent  train  will  have  gone." 
'  Then,"  said  she,  "  borrow  a  suit  at  your  Club." 

"  From  whom  ?  "  said  he,  laughing  a  little  disconsolately. 

"  From  the  waiter,"  she  replied,  "  or  from  anyone  :  but 
see  that  you  come."  And  he  came. 

And  on  that  very  evening,  Justus  was  standing  on  the  deck 
in  open  sea,  gazing  upward  at  the  innumerable  stars,  Milly 
Alacock  wras  riding  slowly  through  the  bush  toward  her  old 
home,  and  Gregory,  a  ruined  creature,  robbed  of  almost  all 
his  money  and  possessions  lounging  about  the  door  ot  a  singing- 
saloon  in  Port  Said.  The  unfortunate  man,  in  a  fit  of  opium 
drunkenness  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  not  only  lost  his  voucher 
for  the  berth  to  Port  Said,  but  his  cheque-book  as  well  :  so 
that  he  could  not  board  the  other  liner,  the  liner  that  was  to 
take  him  on  the  second  part  of  his  voyage. 

Too  proud  to  appeal  to  his  family,  he  cabled  to  those  who 
had  lent  him  the  money  at  first,  and  was  now  awaiting 
their  reply  :  but  that  reply  was  not  to  come.  On  this 
evening  in  January,  Gregory  quitted  his  wretched  post,  where 
he  had  made  a  little  by  buying  programmes  from  those  who 
came  out,  at  a  very  low  price,  and  re-selling  them  to  new 
visitors  :  he  quitted  it,  and  passed  through  the  filthy  though 
bright  streets,  down  to  the  quay.  When  he  got  to  the  quay, 
it  struck  him  that  some  sort  of  open  secret  was  passing  about 
among  the  native  mob,  and  yet,  with  his  ignorance  of  the 
language,  he  could  not  understand  anything  of  what  it  might 
be  :  yet  he  did  feel  strongly  that  something  was  in  the  air. 

He  walked  continually  onward,  and  at  last  found  himself 
away  from  the  city,  with  the  blue  Mediterranean  on  his  right 
hand  and  a  waste  of  tumuli  of  sand  on  his  left.  One  great 
bird  of  the  buzzard  tribe  passed  swiftly  overhead  in  silence, 
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from  the  sea,  and  vanished  inland  toward  some  unknown 
destination.  The  short  tropical  day  was  over,  and  there  was 
only  a  faint  and  indirect  light  upon  everything. 

Gregory  was  no  scholar,  but  he  had  been  a  great  reader, 
and,  in  his  imagination,  stimulated  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
by  opium,  he  had  something  that  almost  stood  in  the  stead 
of  scholarship.  He  felt  that  he  was  near  the  tomb  of  a  mighty 
Graeco-Roman  civilization,  that  the  faith  and  philosophy  of 
Europe  had  started  on  their  errand  not  far  from  here.  He 
remembered  Kingsley's  "  Hypatia,"  and  strained  his  vision 
as  though  he  could  see  Alexandria  along  the  infinite  and  obscure 
coast.  Alexandria  is  the  Alexandria  of  that  day  :  and  what 
was  Port  Said  ?  Was  it  once  a  harbour  toward  which  the  storm- 
beaten,  fight-shattered  galleons  of  Heraclean  shaped  their 
course,  in  an  eventide  ever  so  long  ago,  in  the  very  eventide  of 
the  classical  world  itself  ?  Was  it  possible  that  he  stood  now 
above  the  wreck  of  glorious  Greek  gardens,  through  which 
there  lingered  once  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  of  singing 
women,  before  the  Lord  came  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
they  were  not  ? 

A  patrol  of  soldiers  advanced  in  his  direction  from  the  west, 
their  cockney  accents  resounding  painfully  on  the  stillness. 
As  they  passed  him,  he  recognised  one  of  them  as  a  frequenter 
of  the  singing-saloon,  and  the  two  spoke  together,  in  the 
relaxation  of  discipline. 

'  There's  something  in  the  wind  to-night  with  the  natives, 
Jackson,"  said  Gregory,  as  he  walked  alongside  of  the  little 
company. 

"  There  now,  corporal,"  said  the  soldier  to  his  chief,  "  do 
you  hear  that  ?  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  This  gentleman  is  a 
friend  of  mine." 

The  corporal  stopped,  and  turned  to  Gregory  with  a  nod. 

"  Frenchman  ?  "  he  asked,  apparently  detecting  the  French 
blood  in  the  young  man,  by  his  aspect. 

Gregory  laughed,  "  not  exactly,  corporal ;  French- American 
rather." 

The  corporal  shook  his  head  :  neither  French  nor  Americans 
were  very  popular  then  in  British  official  circles.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  you  think  the  natives  are  going  to  give  more 
trouble,  do  vou  ?  " 
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I  do  :  but  I  can't  tell  you  why,  exactly  :  only,  I  keep  my 
eyes  open." 

"  Is  the  trouble  coming  from  inland,  do  you  think  ?  "  said 
the  corporal,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  vast  mysterious 
Continent  to  the  South  ;  "  or  from  the  sea  ?  "  And  he  pointed 
first  to  the  French  warships  in  the  offing,  and  then  to  where 
Constantinople  ought  to  be.  A  strange  feeling  of  prophecy 
came  over  Gregory,  and  he  replied,  "  from  inland  :  I  think 
Gordon  is  done  for." 

The  soldiers  swore  unanimously,  and  then  laughed. 

"  Nonsense,"  cried  the  corporal  ;  "  or  we  would  have  known. " 

"  Not  necessarily,  corporal :  the  news  of  Isandlwana  was 
told  by  an  old  Kaffir  woman,  two  days  before  our  heliographs 
brought  it  :  did  you  ever  hear  that  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  did  !  You're  a  queer  sort,  you  are  ;  and  I 
daresay  you'd  like  to  make  our  flesh  creep.  Now  then  men, 
left,— left  !  Double  !  " 

The  voice  was  heard  emphasizing  the  word,  "  left,"  long  alter 
its  owner  had  disappeared  among  the  sandhills.  "  Left, 
left  !  "  It  was  like  the  call  of  some  strange  animal  passing 
from  one  lair  to  another. 

Gregory  let  his  thoughts  wander  irresponsibly  after  that. 
Born  in  1862,  he  had  a  vague  recollection  of  having  been,  at 
the  age  of  three,  taken  for  a  walk  by  his  mother  on  the  beach 
at  Folkestone  ;  his  mother  had  pointed  westward,  and  said, 
"  Gregory,  they  are  fighting  over  there,"  he  replied,  "  fighting  ? 
Under  that  nice  red  colour  ?  "  A  piano  in  the  distance  had 
clanged  and  tinkled,  as  shop-girls  in  crinolines  passed  with  their 
lovers,  regarded  by  a  strange-looking  foreigner,  who  was  none- 
other  than  the  unknown  Victor  Hugo  :  moths  had  flown  in  tin- 
sultry  evening,  and  a  low  peal  of  thunder  come  eastward.  "Is 
that  the  cannons,  mother?  "  Gregory  had  said,  with  a  shudder. 

And  now,  to-night,  the  extraordinary  feeling  that  he  had 
then,  a  feeling  not  altogether  hateful,  but  largely  mystic. 
returned  :  he  correlated  his  reminiscences  with  those  reported 
to  him  by  his  late  father,  regarding  the  long  nights  in  the 
Southern  States,  before  and  during  the  Mexican  war.  Here 
was  another  of  these  hours  of  Destiny,  when  past  existences, 
and  unknown  friends,  and  unspoken  words,  and  all  sorts  of 
lives  mix  together  with  History  and  the  Sunset. 
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All  of  a  sudden,  from  a  tower  above  the  city,  there  proceeded 
a  searchlight,  thin  and  penetrating  :  it  trembled  above  the 
violet  velvet  of  the  Mediterranean,  illuminated  one  stately 
battleship  after  another,  even  to  the  long  black  funnels  of 
the  mute  guns,  and  the  spectral  tarpaulins  on  the  binnacles, 
and  lit  upon  the  splendid  yacht  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the 
mighty  master  who  had  severed  two  continents  and  now 
watched  events.  Then  it  shot  along  the  coasts,  exhibiting 
a  little  curl  of  surf  rolling  up  like  a  thin  newspaper.  Finally 
it  plunged  into  the  desert  :  and,  as,  at  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
the  dry  bones  seen  by  the  Hebrew  prophet,  came  to  life  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  so  here,  the  womb  of  Egypt  gave 
birth  to  countless  beings.  There  were  infinite  chains  of  grey 
persons  between  the  tumuli,  beings  apparently  brought  there 
by1  some  religious  instinct,  and  all  seemed  to  be  looking  toward 
the  inscrutable  South,  and  attending  some  message.  Nor  had 
the  light  died  long  away  before  a  great  murmur  arose  from  all 
directions,  saying,  "  Gordon  Sheitan  (the  devil  Gordon)  is 
dead  !  Praise  be  to  Allah  !  "  And  it  might  be  a  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  messengers,  telegraphs,  and  heliographs,  the 
European  representatives  in  Port  Said  did  not  get  official 
news  of  the  tragedy  at  Khartoum  till  forty-eight  hours 
later. 

It  was  on  the  very  next  day  after  this,  during  a  riot  in  the 
streets  that  a  man  from  Oxford  who  knew  Justus,  and  knew 
of  his  quest  in  Australasia,  saw  and  recognised  Gregory,  but 
soon  lost  him  in  the  crush.  This  man  went  to  the  office  of  the 
Cable  Company,  and  cabled  to  Justus  in  Melbourne,  with  the 
result  that  Justus  came  to  Egypt,  and  made  a  fruitless  search 
there,  returning  to  England  and  interviewing  his  correspondent, 
in  Oxford,  in  summer. 

On  the  third  day  of  February  meanwhile,  Marcus  Jamieson 
had  called  upon  Clotilde,  immediately  after  dinner. 

"  Clotilde,"  he  said,  "  Gordon  is  dead  !  " 

"  How  dreadful  !  "  she  replied,  ''  but  I  never  gave  you 
permission  to  call  me  Clotilde." 

"  Well,  as  we  are  ordered  to  the  front  already,  give  me 
permission  now.  I  may  not  have  long  to  exercise  the  liberty." 

He  was  in  his  theatrical  mood,  and  was  thinking  of  Ouida 
and  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias." 
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"  Very  well,  Marcus,  you  have  it.  What  more  permission 
do  you  want  ?  " 

"  To  kiss  you,  Clotilde." 

She  moved  round  the  table,  and  said,  smilingly,  "  you  cant 
have  it." 

He  could  not  get  nearer  her,  so  he  drew  a  folding  map  from 
his  pocket,  and  said,  "  look  at  this  :  it  shows  you  where 
Gordon  was  done  for,  and  where  the  relief  force  is." 

Struck  by  the  terrible  news  that  desolated  Great  Britain, 
and  almost  caused  a  revolution  against  the  Government,  she 
approached,  with  her  face  forward  on  her  breast,  and  her  long 
draperies  held  behind  her  in  her  hand.  The  teeth  of  the  trap 
clicked  :  Jamieson  caught  her,  and  kissed  her  furiously.  And 
then  she  forgot  the  indecency  in  which  this  act  was  involved 
by  the  truth  that  her  husband  was  only  a  month  in  the  tomb, 
and  she  only  escaped  Jamieson  to  be  caught  again  and  kissed 
again. 

"  If  I  return,  Clotilde,  we  will  marry,"  he  said  ;  and  she  did 
not  say  "  no." 

He  drank  some  wine  that  was  there,  and  then  he  embraced 
her  for  the  third  or  fourth  time.  All  his  way  downstairs  she 
blew  kisses  to  him. 


PART  II. 
JUSTUS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  train  from  Oxford  was  speeding  past  Ealing,  on  its  way  to 
Paddington.  Even  at  this  distance,  the  great  city  seemed  to 
dominate  the  earth  :  the  houses,  indicated  by  lights,  became 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  artificial  ponds,  gay  cottages,  club- 
houses, and  sanatoria,  sprinkled  among  the  willow-copses, 
merged  together  in  a  wild  Oriental  dream  :  chimneys  rose  up 
to  the  north  and  south  ;  but  at  a  great  distance  :  down-trains 
went  by  with  a  roar,  packed  with  human  destinies,  and  people 
looked  from  one  train  to  the  other,  at  the  flashing  heads  and 
hats  and  newspapers  :  a  hundred  whistles  shrieked,  and  from 
far  away  came  deafening  shouts  that  rang  from  a  regatta  on 
the  river  :  a  strange  subtle  perfume,  that  of  romance,  work, 
and  history  combined,  seemed  to  emanate  from  this  immense 
London  that  appeared  to  crowd  upon  the  thin  line  of  the  swing- 
ing black  serpent  of  carriages  :  this  perfume,  or  aroma, 
entered  the  compartments  and  touched  all  the  brains  therein 
to  silence.  Life,  Memory,  all  the  Universe,  seemed  to  range 
past,  along  with  signboards,  platform-signals,  vast  advertise- 
ments, and  dark  bowling-greens  spotted  with  white  moving 
dresses :  red  lamps  and  green  lamps  glared  upon  the 
momentary  faces  at  the  side  of  the  track  :  moths  struck  the 
flying  panes  :  while,  in  the  smoking  carriages,  the  air  was 
pungent  with  tobacco,  and  the  floors  starred  with  saliva  ;  and, 
in  the  others,  great  bags,  labelled  from  Tangier  to  the  Rigi 
Kulm  Hotel,  banged  up  and  down  on  the  racks.  But,  above 
all,  London  approached,  the  city  of  a  million  destinies,  and 
the  roar  of  it  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  nine  termini  that 
have  no  rest  day  or  night,  the  smoke  of  their  torment  going  up 
for  ever.  It  was  the  green  hour  of  the  fall  of  Night,  the 
night  of  the  vast  pandemonium  of  civilisation.  Yet  above  the 
noises  of  the  weird  Titanic  world  there  moved  the  quiet  stars. 
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A  discussion,  at  the  same  time,  was  in  progress,  in  one  of  the 
carriages,  among  rive  men.  The  subject  was  the  taxation  of 
land-values,  a  topic  that  was  now  agitating  the  whole  country. 
At  the  last  stopping-place  there  had  been  conversations  in 
every  compartment ;  and  these  men  had  heard  women's 
voices  raised  next  door  in  confused,  bright  chatter.  "  Oh,  the 
tennis-party  !  "  had  said  one  woman,  ."  how  delightful  !  " 
"  Yes,"  had  screamed  another,  "  and  they  were  seen  embracing. 
How  shocking  !  "  "  When  mamma  was  in  Edinburgh,  she 
saw  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  family,"  had  interrupted  a 
third.  The  men  had  laughed  at  these  broken  ends  of  collo- 
quies, while  disinclined  to  talk  themselves.  But  now  they  alone 
talked,  while  upon  all  others  the  enormous  mass  of  London, 
which  approached,  weighed,  in  silencing  them. 

A  little  man,  with  brown  leggings  and  a  check  shooting- 
jacket,  was  defending  the  existing  manner  of  possessing,  and 
disposing  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  man  wore 
a  single  eyeglass,  alleging  a  want  of  vision  in  one  eye,  while 
his  real  reason  for  wearing  it  was  that  he  had  seen  an  officer, 
whom  he  had  admired,  wearing  one  in  a  restaurant. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  admit  that  land  rises  in  value,  without 
the  owners  doing  anything  to  make  it  rise.  But  so  do  pictures, 
so  do  shares  in  companies,  and  so  do  wines." 

"  But,"  said  another,  "  these  are  quite  different  things.  You 
can't  compare  them." 

"  WTe  all  know  they  are  different,"  said  a  third  hastily,  "but 
this  gentleman  only  means  that  they  are  the  same,  so  far  as 
their  moving  value  is  concerned." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  little  sportsman. 

"  But,"  continued  the  second  man,  a  tall  barrister  with  an 
anaemic  look,  "  pictures,  shares,  and  wines,  are  luxuries  ; 
land  is  a  necessity  :  it  does  not  matter  if  the  value  of  a  luxury 
rises  :  but  it  is  a  serious  affair  if  necessities  go  up.  Land  is  a 
necessity  like  air  or  water." 

"Well,"  said  the  sportsman,  "then  you  have  no  more 
business  to  tax  it  than  to  tax  air  or  water." 

"  But  nobody  owns  or  tries  to  own  air  or  water,"  said  the 
barrister. 

"  What  about  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  simply  that  we  are  going  to  tax  land,  so  long  as 
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private  people  persist  in  owning  it.    No  supper,  no  tune  ;  no 
tax,  no  ownership." 

"  But,"  said  the  man  who  had  spoken  third,  and  looked  like 
a  retired  city  man,  "  I  understand  that  this  Bill  was  for 
establishing  a  tax  on  land-values,  not  on  land." 

"  Where  is  the  difference  ?  "  asked  a  fourth  person,  an 
intelligent  workman. 

The  third  man  went  into  a  long  explanation  in  order  to  show 
the  difference  between  a  tax  on  land,  and  one  on  certain 
assumed  values  of  land. 

;'  Yes,"  said  the  sportsman,  "  they  are  all  assumed.  The 
value  of  an  acre  near  a  city  changes  every  year." 

"  Just  like  those  fields  over  there,"  added  the  workman,  who 
had  a  brother  a  dairy-farmer  in  the  district,  and  knew  that 
he  was  paying  more  for  his  farm. 

The  barrister  broke  in,  saying,  "but  because  the  values  vary 
every  year,  I  am  not  going  to  admit  that  they  are  assumed." 
'  Then  are  the  assessors  to  go  round  every  year  ?  " 
"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  of  the  expense.  And  you  would  want  a  whole 
army  of  them  to  start  with." 

"  It  would  pay  the  nation  in  the  end." 
"  That,"  said  the  workman,  a  young  man  with  a  fair  beard 
and  mild  blue  eyes,  "  is  what  I  think  too,  mister." 

"  At  all  events,"  proceeded  the  barrister,  "  I  am  convinced 
that,  when  land  changes  every  year  in  value,  the  difference 
ought  to  go  annually  into  the  Exchequer." 

"  You  assume,"  said  the  sportsman,  "  that  the  difference 
is  upward  and  not  downward.  When  land  goes  down,  the 
difference  is  not  to  come  out  of  the  Exchequer.  In  cases  where 
land  becomes  valuable  owing  to  the  action  of  the  people,  the 
people  are  to  receive  their  share  of  the  rise,  but  in  cases  where 
land  loses  value  owing  to  the  action  of  the  people,  the  people 
are  not  to  pay  their  share  of  the  fall." 

"  That's  a  different  thing  altogether,"  said  the  barrister, 
testily. 

"  Besides,"  asked  the  workman,  "  does  land  really  lose  value 
near  cities  ?  " 

"  Almost  never,"  said  the  barrister  ;  "  at  least  I  have  never 
heard  of  it." 
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"  Well,  then,  I  have,  allow  me  to  tell  you,"  said  the  retired 
city  man.  "  Yes,  an  uncle  of  mine  has  a  house  at  Hampstead, 
a  nice  place  with  an  artificial  pond,  and  a  greenhouse,  and  a 
fine  lawn  and  a  verandah, — quite  like  a  small  estate  ;  you  know 
the  sort  of  place  ?  Well,  all  that  fine  garden — three  acres, 
I  think  it  is — is  completely  spoiled  now,  by  being  overlooked 
by  new  tenements.  If  he  let  the  place,  no  one  would  take  it." 

"  Hard  lines,  that,"  said  the  sportsman. 

"  Well,"  said  the  barrister,  "  but  if  the  garden  were  used  for 
tenements,  and  the  house  destroyed  ?  " 

"What !  Destroy  an  old  home  like  that?  "  said  the  city  man. 

"  That's  sentiment  !  "  said  the  barrister,  as  if  sentiment  were 
burglary. 

"Yes,"  said  the  workman,"  we' vegotto  move  with  the  times." 

"  Well,"  said  the  city  man,  "  and  suppose  he  were  willing 
to  destroy  the  house,  and  erect  a  ground  annual  ?  "  * 

"  You  mean  to  be  to  the  new  feuars.t  what  his  superior  J  is  to 
him  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  a  sub-superior  in  fact.  Well,  if  he  were  willing, 
the  ground-landlord  would  not  let  him." 

"  Wouldn't  he,  though?  "said  the  workman, "and  why  not?  " 

"  He  says  it  would  spoil  some  neighbouring  plots." 

"  And  yet  he  has  begun  the  spoiling  himself,  with  letting 
tenements  go  up  round  about  ?  " 

"  True." 

"  Well,  he  must  be  a  mean  rascal." 

"  But  see  !  "  said  the  barrister,  "  what  does  all  this  come  to  ? 
It  comes  to  this,  that  when  properties  like  that  deteriorate, 
the  blame  lies  as  much  with  the  landlord  who  feus  them,  and 
the  surrounding  properties,  as  with  the  people." 

"  And  you're  about  right,  mister,"  said  the  workman. 

"  In  fact,"  suggested  the  city  man,  "  you  disbelieve  in  the 
private  ownership  of  land  ?  " 

As  if  the  private  ownership  of  land  were  the  Resurrection. 

''  As  a  general  principle,"  said  the  barrister,  "  I  do.  And, 
if  it  were  found  impossible  to  abolish  it,  in  our  complicated 

*  Ground-rent  collected  from  third  party  by  one  who  is  himself  a 
ground-renter. 

t  Ground-renters  for  ever. 

*  Ground-landlord  of  interminable  lease. 
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civilisation,  I  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  a  re- 
distribution. People  cannot  be  allowed  to  exploit  stolen 
property." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  sportsman,  "  the  families  that  still  own 
land  taken  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  are  growing  scarcer 
and  scarcer.  Most  of  the  land  has  changed  hands  as  often  as 
a  club  newspaper." 

"  Then,"  said  the  workman,  "  that's  like  the  fishmongers 
buyin'  from  the  poachers.  What  do  they  call  that  again  ?  " 

"  Resetting,  my  friend,"  said  the  barrister. 

"  Well,"  concluded  the  city  man,  "  it  will  be  a  difficult  job 
to  find  the  right  owner  at  this  date." 

"  Very,"  said  the  sportsman,  apparently  well  pleased  that 
restitution  should  be  difficult.  "  First  the  Picts,  then  the 
Kelts,  then  the  Romans,  then  the  Saxons,  then  the  Danes, 
then  the  Norman-French." 

"  It  passes  the  wit  of  man,"  said  a  deep  voice  from  the  end 
of  the  carriage.  All  turned  to  regard  this  man,  who  had  not 
yet  spoken,  and  now  began  his  part  with  a  quotation  from 
Gladstone.  He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  resemblance 
to  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  dressed  in  clothes  that  seemed 
more  fitting  for  the  winter  than  for  summer,  in  their  sombre 
shade,  but  were  found  to  be  really  thin  and  light,  on  a  close 
inspection.  He  somehow  was  a  person  at  whom  one  looked, 
as  if  surprised  to  see  him  so  plainly  attired.  But  the  four  others 
were  unable  to  satisfy  any  curiosity  regarding  him  that  they 
may  have  felt ;  for  the  train  even  now  glided  into  the  entrance 
of  Paddington  station.  "  Well,"  said  the  workman,  as  he 
lifted  his  sack  out,  "  it  may  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  put  it  right, 
but  you  won't  get  me  to  believe  that  there  ain't  anything  out 
o'  joint." 

And  now  the  five  men  lost  themselves  in  the  crowd,  immense, 
swarming,  gesticulating,  that  rolled  in  dark  waves  under  the 
vast  canopy  of  the  station,  amid  the  continual  sounds  of 
voyage,  and  of  labour,  the  roar  of  the  escaping  steam,  the  crash 
of  buffers,  and  the  rattle  of  innumerable  cabs.  A  slight 
thunderstorm  was  breaking  out  in  the  summer  dusk,  and  even 
those  who  had  no  luggage  struggled  to  obtain  these  cabs, 
and  as  more  cabs  arrived,  and  more  passengers  emerged  the 
Harrow  Road  became  a  perfect  Milky  Way  of  moving  lamps. 
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The  sky-signals  were  not  yet  illuminated,  but  most  of  the 
shops  were  flaming,  the  florists  exhibiting  whole  jungles  of 
priceless  tropical  orchids,  while  Southern  Crosses  of  diamonds 
blazed  on  the  black  velvet  canopies  of  the  jewellers.  Far  away, 
a  great  bell  was  thundering. 

Justus  Leclercq,  for  it  was  none  other  than  he  who  had  sat 
silent  in  that  corner  of  the  carriage,  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  having  given  his  luggage  in  charge  of  a  porter,  and 
rapidly  entered  the  station  restaurant.  There  were  many 
persons  coming  out,  and  Leclercq  held  the  great  swing  door 
for  one  of  them,  a  woman  with  a  thin  dress  and  a  great  scarlet 
feather  in  her  dyed  hair  :  she  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and 
would  have  spoken,  had  not  a  fit  of  consumptive  coughing, 
the  result  of  long  nights  in  the  streets,  seized  her  just  then. 
Leclercq  passed  up  to  the  bar  and  ordered  an  unusual  liqueur; 
which  he  commenced  to  sip  at  a  small  marble  table  near  the 
wall.  On  the  cushioned  wall-seat  there  sat  a  gentleman  of 
florid  military  aspect,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  look  beyond 
everyone,  and  who  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  was  of  some  great 
use  in  the  Universe. 

At  the  table  itself  sat  a  man  with  mild  blue  eyes,  a  golden 
beard,  and  a  silk  travelling  cap.  This  man  had  evidently  been 
drinking  freely  :  not  that  he  was  objectionable,  but  rather 
a  little  talkative  and  confidential :  he  addressed  Leclercq 
without  hesitation. 

"  That  young  lady  was  in  search  of  a  supper  at  Jimmy's  : 
the  St.  James'  Restaurant,"  he  began,  and  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  continued,  "  what  strange  weather  we  are 
having,  sir." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Leclercq. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  there  is  fire  in  the  air." 

"  Uncomfortable,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  Leclercq. 

"  Oh,  very.    It  gives  one  a  headache." 

Leclercq  glanced  suggestively  at  the  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
seltzer  on  the  table. 

"  Ah,  you  think  it  is  the  liquor  ?  Well,  well,  I  am  not 
offended,  although  you  are  quite  wrong.  I  only  take  the  liquor 
when  I  am  nervous,  and  thunder  in  the  air  makes  me  nervous." 

"  Owing  to  the  headache." 

"  Oh,  no.     It  is  the  danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning.'" 
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""  A  chance  of  one  in  a  million,"  said  Leclercq. 

"  That  is  too  big  a  chance,  though.  Suppose  you  were  taken 
to  a  huge  urn  filled  with  tickets,  a  million  tickets,  and  told 
that  if  you  drew  a  certain  ticket,  you  would  not  get  a  trap  and 
pony,  but  be  boiled  alive,  would  you  not  be  alarmed  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  see  the  connection.  Being  struck  by  lightning 
is  not  so  bad  as  being  boiled  alive." 

"  Ah,  but  it  is.  For  after  you  are  struck,  there  is  the  other 
world,  with  its  dreadful  tortures." 

The  military  man  could  not  help  gazing  at  the  speakers, 
and  a  man  of  Italian  aspect  came  close  to  them  to  listen. 

"  I  hardly  believe  in  that,  sir,"  said  Leclercq. 
'  Then  you  are  an  infidel  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  But '  infidel '  means  one  who  does  not  believe." 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  are  indeed  an  infidel :  and  we  read,  '  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'  ' 

"  But,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Italian,  "  evolution  is  against 
all  that  system  of  things." 

"  No,"  said  the  blue-eyed  man,  "  it  supports  it." 

"  How  ?  "  said  the  Italian. 

"  Because,  it  proves  that  out  of  millions  of  seeds,  and 
animals,  only  a  few  survive.  And  this  is  an  antitype  of  what 
goes  on  after  death,  when  millions  perish,  and  only  a  few  are 
fitted  to  the  new  environment." 

"  Well,  but  the  seeds  and  animals,  that  are  not  fit  to  survive, 
die  out  once  and  for  all.  They  are  not  kept  alive  in  torture. 
They  perish,  but  the  souls  you  speak  of  are  not  permitted  to 
perish."  The  Italian  spoke  well,  but  he  too  had  been  indulging 
to  excess. 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  only  the  way  in  Time,  not  in  Eternity. 
Those  who  perish  in  Time,  perish  for  Time,  that  is  in  an 
instant ;  but  those  who  perish  in  Eternity,  perish  for  Eternity, 
that  is  for  an  endless  succession  of  instants." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Italian,  "  that  is  Philosophy." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.  And  therefore  we  must  all  repent,  so 
as  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  new  environment." 

"  Well,"  said  Leclercq,  "  I  could  not  be  happy  in  Eternity, 
if  some  friend  of  mine  were  in  everlasting  torture." 
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"  That,"  said  the  blue-eyed  man,  "  is  because  your  mind  is 
still  carnal.  And  now  gentlemen,  I  think  I  shall  go,  in  case 
a  severe  storm,  comes." 

And  with  a  salutation,  he  went  away. 

The  Italian  smiled  to  Leclercq,  and  said,  "  a  very  orthodox 
person."  Leclercq  replied,  "  well,  well,  he  is  as  wise  as  the 
rest  of  us,  with  regard  to  the  other  world." 

"  And  yet,  have  we  not  some  indications  ?  " 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Well,  faint  ideas  that  one  cannot  account  for.  For 
example,  take  the  '  Moonlight  Sonata '  :  when  I  hear  that 
'played,  a  strange  feeling  comes  over  me,  and  sitting  in  my  own 
house  in  Naples,  I  feel  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  and  seem 
to  have  lived  in  other  times  and  places.  Once  I  imagined 
myself  leaning  out  of  a  window  in  a  house  near  Paris,  the  night 
before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  hearing  a  piano  being 
played.  And  then  I  think  of  other  things,  and  of  people  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  existed  at  all." 

"And  has  all  this  something  to  do  with  the  life  after  death?" 

"  I  think  it  must  have.  And  once  while  wandering  in  the 
cemetery  at  Milan,  there  came  a  sudden  blaze  of  sun,  while 
the  wind  rocked  the  flowers  all  around  me,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  gun  went  off  in  the  distance  ;  and  just  then  I  felt 
a  most  extraordinary  assurance  that  all  these  fancies  would 
come  true.  Somehow  I  imagined  having  heard  guns  fired, 
ages  ago,  while  I  was  looking  at  flowers,  and  that  this  would 
happen  again,  after  death." 

"  I,"  said  Leclercq,  "  once  felt  like  that  in  St.  Andrews,  in 
Scotland,  near  the  Abbey  Wall.  There  was  a  sea-breeze  blowing 
and,  far  out  in  the  offing,  a  ship,  perhaps  going  to  Australia. 
But  really  I  can't  explain  myself. 

"  Nor  can  I.  But  wasn't  that  a  queer  chap  that  was  in  just 
now  ?  I  can't  get  over  his  conversation.  Many  Englishmen 
are  like  that.  A  wonderful  nation,  a  wonderful  nation, — 
but  soft-headed  in  some  ways." 

"  I  rather  think  that  he  was  a  Russian,"  said  Leclercq. 

The  Italian  did  not  answer  :  he  drank  another  mouthful  of 
absinthe,  and  then,  setting  down  his  glass,  stared  straight  in 
front  of  him.  His  lips  pouted,  and  his  dark  eyes  became  dull. 
He  had  quite  forgotten  all  that  he  was  talking  about,  and 
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seemed  trying  to  remember  something  else.  An  iron  tray  fell 
with  a  thud  inside  the  bar,  and  a  man  leaning  against  the  wall 
imitated  the  noise,  "  bang,  bang,"  with  his  red  mouth,  without 
even  smiling. 

A  young  fellow,  dressed  as  a  sportsman,  called  to  one  of  the 
barmaids,  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  silver  watch,  if  you  are 
good."  And  there  was  a  burst  of  merriment. 

The  Italian,  staring  vacantly,  said  to  himself,  "  silver  watch, 
silver  watch." 

"  Eh,  eh  ?  "  said  Leclercq,  "  what's  that  about  a  silver 
watch  ?  "  And  getting  no  reply,  he  went  hastily  away,  followed 
by  a  grim  smile  from  the  military  gentleman,  the  superior 
Anglo-Saxon  person. 

He  walked  leisurely  down  the  immense  length  of  the  plat- 
form, apparently  enjoying  the  confusion  of  an  English  station, 
after  his  tour  in  the  immemorial  East.  Two  trains  had  come 
in,  carrying  a  regiment  of  fusiliers,  and  he  was  almost  knocked 
over  by  a  rush  of  parched  soldiers  bound  for  the  restaurant 
that  he  had  just  quitted.  A  cornet  was  vying  with  the  steam 
whistles  of  the  engines. 

A  crowd  of  excursionists,  apparently  from  the  country, 
were  going  in  the  same  direction  as  he  was,  but  soon  left  him 
behind,  all  except  two.  One  was  a  little  man  in  a  tail  coat  and 
a  soft  felt  hat,  who  had  apparently  taken  leave  of  his  senses, 
and  the  other,  a  tall  man,  was  trying  to  make  him  be  quiet. 
The  little  man  stopped,  and  shouted,  "  It'll  break  his  heart  ! 
It'll  break  his  heart  !  It'll  break  his  heart  !  " 

"  He  must  be  mad,"  said  an  onlooker  to  Leclercq. 

"  Yes,"  said  a  woman,  "  he's  certainly  mad." 

Leclercq  wondered  to  what  private  sorrow  the  little  man  was 
referring,  when,  all  at  once,  he  was  suddenly  startled  and 
amused  by  a  female  voice  at  his  elbow  saying,  "  Jane  could 
never  make  a  pudding  !  " 

Soon  he  was  driving  swiftly  through  the  night  air,  down  the 
streets,  that  seemed  to  be  illuminated  with  an  opal  light 
streaming  from  no  particular  direction.  Once  his  wheel  locked 
with  that  of  a  victoria  wherein  sat  two  smart  ladies,  and  he 
actually  overheard  snatches  of  their  conversation. 

"  Dear  James,"  said  one,  "  will  be  so  distressed  at  not  getting 
a  brigade.  The  secretary  actually  promised  him  one." 
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"  And  who  got  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nobody  in  particular  ;  a  man  who  had  passed  ahead 
of  James  in  some  horrid  examination  in  tactics." 

"  What  a  shame." 

"  Yes,  but  what  can  one  do  with  such  a  government  in 
power  ?  " 

Then  she  stroked  a  small  pug  on  the  opposite  seat.  "  Oh, 
the  dear  thing  !  Has  um  a  pain  in  urn's  turn-turn  ?  "  she 
added  in  a  baby's  voice. 

Leclercq  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  idiocy,  and  was 
thankful  when  the  cab  moved  on.  And,  then,  after  passing 
down  two  silent  side-streets,  he  found  himself  before  the  door 
of  the  house  in  the  old  familiar  square. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  battalion  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  which  was  Marcus 
Jamieson,  had  gone  East,  and  Clotilde  had  followed  it.  A 
brave  display  had  the  gallant  men  made,  as  they  marched, 
escorted  by  a  cheering  and  vengeful  mob  of  imperialistic 
plebeians,  through  the  streets  of  London. 

And  now  they  were  at  Port  Said,  awaiting  further  orders. 
It  did  not  seem  as  though  they  would  be  sent  into  the  Soudan 
immediately,  but  rather  that  they  would  be  kept  where  they 
were  to  overawe  the  disaffected  native  population  while  others 
did  the  active  work  in  the  interior. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  love  of  Clotilde  for  Marcus  Jamieson 
increased,  his  love  for  her  apparently  declined.  Possibly  she 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  old  organism  that  deliberately 
seizes  and  saps  the  young  life,  in  order  to  support  itself,  and 
he  as  a  man  awakened  to  the  sense  of  danger.  Who  shall 
judge  in  these  matters  ? 

Clotilde,  remembering  the  warmth  of  his  greeting  on  that 
last  evening  together,  thought  very  naturally  that  her  sudden 
apparition  in  Egypt  would  transport  the  captain  into  Paradise  : 
she  reckoned  on  his  going  about  his  military  duties  in  dull 
agony  under  a  tropical  sun  :  she  pictured  his  lonely  nights  on 
board  the  troopship  steaming  through  the  Mediterranean  : 
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she  had  not  guessed  that  a  man  existed  who  could  be  vacil- 
lating at  heart  as  any  woman,  and  here  it  was  evident  that  in 
her  despair  she  had  forgotten  her  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Jamieson,  with  some  brother  officers,  was  turning  into  a 
cafe  in  the  principal  street,  when  a  lady  on  a  donkey  came  close 
behind  them,  and  addressed  him. 

"  Marcus  ?  "  said  the  soft  voice. 

"  What,  you  ?  "  cried  Jamieson,  astonished  beyond 
measure. 

"  Myself,  dear !  You  don't  seemed  pleased  to  see  me,  though." 

"  O  yes,  very  pleased  !  he  hastened  to  say  ;  but  his  voice 
rang  hollow.  He  excused  himself  to  his  comrades,  and  ac- 
companied her  to  some  of  the  choicest  places  to  be  seen,  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  frequented  her  society  as  much  as  possible 
after  that.  Yet  she  was  not  satisfied. 

Meanwhile,  Gregory,  still  haunting  his  disreputable  singing- 
saloon,  had  found  an  unexpected  friend.  A  man  dressed  in 
Oriental  garb,  yet  with  something  European  about  him  that 
belied  that  garb,  bought  a  programme  from  him.  Something 
in  the  talk  of  the  young  man  seemed  to  strike  the  stranger,  who 
asked  him  if  he  were  English.  Gregory  answered  his  question  : 
and  then  he  said, 

"  Were  you  not  a  gentleman  once  ?  Don't  be  offended, 
please." 

Gregory  said,  "I'm  not  offended.  Yes,  I  was  once  a 
gentleman." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  your  face  seems  familiar  to  me. 
Is  your  name,  by  any  chance,  Leclercq  "  ? 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  there  w-as  a  man  Leclercq,  David  Leclercq,  who 
was  a  student  with  me  in  Paris,  one  of  the  bankers,  you  know." 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  admit  that  my  father  and  his  were 
cousins  :  my  name  is  Gregory  Leclercq." 

"  Then,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  my  old  friend,  will  you  do  me  the 
honour  to  accompany  me  inside,  and  have  an  absinthe  ?  " 

When  the  two  were  seated  at  a  table,  listening  to  the  strains 
of  a  supposed  Egyptian  orchestra,  while  brazen  girls,  in  native 
costume,  but  smacking  of  Montmartre,  served  the  audience, 
and  a  disgusting  belly-dance  went  on  on  the  stage,  the  stranger 
said,  "  I  am  the  poet  Rimbaud." 
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"  What,  Arthur  Rimbaud,  the  friend  of  Paul  Verlaine  ?  " 

"  The  same,  unfortunately.  What  are  they  saying  about  me 
in  Europe  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  you  are  dead." 

"  Ah  ?  " 

"  And  Verlaine  has  issued  your  poems  under  the  title, 
'  Les  Illuminations.' ' 

"  To  buy  masses  for  my  soul,  or  for  his  own  profit  ?  " 

Gregory  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,"  said  Arthur  Rimbaud,  at  last,  when  he  had  digested 
this  strange  piece  of  news,  "  your  brother  and  I — pardon, 
your  third  cousin  and  I  were  medical  students  together,  till 
I  got  put  out  of  the  classes,  as  I  have  got  put  out  of  almost 
everything  in  its  turn.  He  was  ten  years  my  senior,  and  had 
taken  up  medicine  as  an  after-thought :  but  he  took  a  fancy 
to  me,  young  incorrigible  as  I  was,  and  acted  the  part  of  the 
very  prince  of  good  fellows.  If  ever  a  man  ought  to  have  kept 
one  straight,  it  was  David  Leclercq.  And,  then,  after  I  came 
out  here,  and  went  on  to  Abyssinia,  where,  as  you  know,  I 
have  been  a  sort  of  diplomatic  adviser  to  the  Emperor,  David 
sent  money  to  me  from  Paris,  when  my  credit  was  almost 
gone.  I  can  never  forget  his  kindness,  and,  I  fear,  never  repay 
it." 

This  was  indeed  that  Arthur  Rimbaud,  born  in  1854,  who, 
after  a  wild  career  as  a  student,  left  Paris  in  the  company  of 
Paul  Verlaine,  his  fellow  poet,  lived  a  disreputable  life  with 
him,  was  expelled  from  France  and  Belgium  with  him,  and 
finally  returning  with  him  to  Brussels  was  shot  by  him  in  the 
open  street,  during  a  drunken  quarrel ;  the  Arthur  Rimbaud 
who  started  the  whole  French  Decadent  movement  with  the 
"  Bateau  Ivre,"  published  after  the  fall  of  the  Commune  in 
1871,  and  wrote  the  "  Saison  en  Enfer  "  in  1873  :  the  J  Arthur 
Rimbaud  who  was  a  Communist,  a  soldier  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  a  labourer  in  Italian  Docks,  and  finally  unofficial 
ambassador  of  France  to  the  unknown  empire  of  Abyssinia. 
The  memoirs  of  David  Leclercq,  like  those  of  the  miserable 
Verlaine,  are  full  of  him,  and  his  life  has  been  written  by  more 
than  one  French  critic.  It  was  his  exquisite  poem,  beginning, 
"  II  pleut  doucement  sur  la  ville  "  that  suggested  to  Verlaine 
one  of  his  own  finest  lyrics — 
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"  II  pleut  dans  mon  coeur, 
Comme  il  pluit  sur  la  ville." 

Yes,  this  unsuspected  emissary  in  Port  Said  was  the  real 
living  Arthur  Rimbaud,  who  had  apparently  travelled  by 
unknown  routes  from  the  land  of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judah.  And  beneath  his  hand,  as  he  talked,  all  the  romance 
of  Africa  seemed  to  become,  as  it  were,  materialised  within 
that  paltry  theatre,  till  Gregory  felt  the  lost  vision  of  Life, 
which  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  return  to  him.  Outside  in 
the  street,  an  organ  was  being  played  by  an  Italian  woman  : 
the  notes  of  one  of  the  operas  of  Verdi  ascended  from  it, 
mingling  with  the  ribald  song  that  was  being  sung,  on  the 
stage,  by  a  Spanish  girl.  Arthur  Rimbaud  took  Gregory 
on  to  the  verandah  without,  that  was  accessible  from  the  dress 
circle, — that  is,  from  what  corresponded  to  the  ordinary 
dress  circle.  Beneath  them,  as  they  then  sat  over  their 
iced  liqueurs,  the  busy  European  street  hummed,  while  the 
neighbouring  roofs  of  houses  were  covered  with  innumerable 
motionless  persons  enjoying  the  national  siesta.  An  English 
soldier  would  presently  come  marching  along,  like  a  figure  in 
a  camera  obscura,  and  all  the  native  foot  passengers  would 
make  way  for  him,  only  to  close  up  behind  him  and  curse 
him.  A  white  woman  would  pass  in  a  jin-rick-sha  or  on  a 
donkey,  and  be  saluted  with  nameless  abuse  from  all  quarters  ; 
then  a  gun  on  its  carriage  would  be  seen,  drawn  along  by  a  dozen 
oxen  :  the  kaledioscope  was  literally  without  end,  or  limit :  it 
was  as  though  one  were  an  actor  in  a  new  Arabian  Nights. 

On  her  part,  Clotilde,  who  lamented  bitterly  the  attitude 
of  Justus  toward  her  latest  passion,  had  been  determined 
that  her  other  son,  at  least,  should  not  stand  in  her  way. 
Jamieson  had  been  out  in  India  when  the  assault  in  the  Foreign 
Office  took  place,  and  somehow  the  story  of  Gregory  had  not 
percolated  to  him  even  through  strata  of  gossip,  otherwise  the 
tickle  being  might  never  have  been  ensnared  by  this  beauty 
in  her  autumn. 

While  Arthur  Rimbaud  and  Gregory  were  drinking  liqueurs 
in  a  cabaret  on  the  water-front,  Clotilde  and  Jamieson  were 
talking  together  in  her  private  sitting-room  in  the  Hotel 
Continental. 
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The  chamber  was  exquisitely  furnished,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  grand  piano,  and  there  were  buckets  of  ice  in  different 
parts,  so  as  to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  cool  sherbet. 
Jamieson  was  sitting  at  table  smoking  a  quill  cigarette,  while 
Clotilde  rested  her  arm  on  his  shoulder  :  it  was  an  arm  still 
beautiful,  exhibited  by  the  wide  open  sleeve  constructed  more 
for  comfort  than  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
She  stooped  and  kissed  him  again  and  again,  until  she  seemed 
to  do  it  mechanically,  as  the  drunkard  keeps  turning  his 
decanter. 

"  My  dear  Clotilde,"  said  he,  "  you  embarrass  me." 

She  became  like  a  kitten  and  cried. 

"  Monsieur  est  embarrasse  ?  Embracer  c'est  embarrasser, 
done." 

There  was  a  false  note  in  her  gaiety,  now,  as  though  she 
were  aware  that  he  were  awaiting  a  pretext  to  slip  from  her  for 
«ver.  "  O  God,"  she  said  to  herself,  seeing  that  her  feeble 
pun  raised  not  even  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  "  that  I  could  have, 
not  twenty  years'  more  life,  since  that  I  may  yet  have, — but 
twenty  years'  younger  life  ! — O  to  be  twenty  years  younger, 
and  to  be  with  him  in  some  delicious  atmosphere  and  spot, 
say  at  St.  Germain,  during  the  Second  Empire,  or  at  Virginia 
Springs  before  the  Civil  War  !  To  have  been  his,  at  the  time 
when  I  was  in  my  zenith  (such  as  it  was),  in  the  days  when  I 
held  my  little  Confederate  Salon  in  London  !  To  have  driven 
with  him,  as  the  new  winter  season  opened,  driving  in  our 
victoria  in  the  park,  while  the  leaves  swept  in  yellow  multi- 
tudes, and  the  mist  gathered  round  the  thickets,  and  the 
ecstasy  of  life  was  upon  us  !  O  to  have  come  into  the  warm 
boudoir  with  him,  perhaps  after  I  had  arranged  some  new 
scheme  for  the  Southern  States,  and  was  looking  radiant  ! 
And  then  the  play, — Bernhardt,  the  young  Bernhardt,  or 
Irving,  or  else  the  shuddering  of  the  great  orchestra  before  the 
splendour  of  the  music  commenced,  and  caught  us  away  in 
its  glory  !  Or  even  to  have  been  with  him,  when  I  was  a  girl 
in  Virginia,  when  we  all  went  coyote-shooting,  boys  and  girls 
together,  and  the  quail  were  raised  by  the  dogs  as  we  returned 
in  the  long  evenings  !  O  why  did  I  not  know  him  sooner,  I 
wonder  ?  For  then  he  could  not  resist  me,  as  he  does  now  !  " 

As  though  he  had  caught  the  spirit  of  her  unspoken  reverie, 
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and  sought  to  justify  himself,  he  rose  from  his  wine,  and  casting 
aside  the  unfinished  cigarette,  caught  her  full  in  his  arms. 
Although  he  had  not  a  really  loving  heart,  he  had  a  powerful 
embrace,  just  as  though  he  were  dying  of  affection  ;  and  she 
gasped  to  him,  "  there,  there  !  You  love  me,  don't  you?  " 
'  Yes,"  he  said,  simply. 

"  Better  than  anyone  else  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Better  than  you  have  ever  loved  anyone  else  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  have  you  ever  loved  anyone  else  ?  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  not :  but  he  seemed  annoyed  by 
her  question.  He  seated  himself  again. 

'  You  cannot  expect  me  to  answer  that  !  "  he  said  softly. 

"  But  I  do,  Marcus  !  I  do  !  Not  only  do  I  expect  to  be  your 
love,  but  your  only  love  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  be  loved 
more  than  your  life  and  next  to  your  God." 

"  And  do  you  expect  to  be  my  first  love,  as  well  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  so  !  But  I  expect  to  know  whether  I  am  or 
not  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  be  ready  to  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  know  I  will." 

"  Then,  you  are  not.  There  was  a  girl  in  a  tobacconist's 
once — 

"  There,  there,  Marcus,"  she  interrupted,  "  that  will  do  :  I 
was  only  trying  you  !  " 

He  went  on  relentlessly,  "  and  there  was  a  lady-hairdresser, 
very  affectionate  :  both  of  them  were  too  many  for  me  !  I 
came  !  I  saw  !  I  was  conquered  !  " 

She  put  her  hands  over  her  ears,  ran  to  him,  and,  stooping 
down,  stopped  him  with  a  kiss, — literally  with  a  kiss.  Then 
she  straightened  herself  to  her  natural  height,  and  said,  "  tell 
me  no  more  !  Men  will  be  men,  I  suppose,  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  he  responded,  with  a  shade  of  sadness  in 
his  tone. 

Her  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment.  Was  it  possible  that,  with 
his  readiness  to  confess  what  most  men  hide  to  the  very  last, 
he  was  trying  to  weaken  her  love  for  him,  and  so  disarm  her 
against  a  separation  ? 
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Far  away  a  loud  voice  was  calling  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation to  mid-day  prayer,  and  there  was  a  distinct  cessation 
in  the  secular  noises  of  the  city :  the  merchants  paused  in 
the  market-place,  and  the  cattle-drovers  in  the  street,  and  the 
Arab  women  in  the  dancing-saloons,  and  the  stevedores  in 
the  long  docks,  and  the  schoolmasters  in  their  schools,  and  the 
butter- women  in  the  gates  of  the  town. 

"  Have  some  more  wine,  Clotilde,"  said  Jamieson  weakly, 
at  length,  in  default  of  something  better  to  say.  She  drank  a 
glass  of  iced  claret,  after  insisting  that  he  should  put  his  lips 
to  the  edge  first. 

There  were  to  be  some  races  that  afternoon,  which  the  French 
and  British  naval  and  military  commands  were  expected  to 
attend  in  full  strength,  with  as  many  lady  friends  as  could  be 
got  together.  Jamieson  suggested  that  they  should  go  to 
the  course  now,  and  accordingly  they  rose  and  went  out, 
Clotilde  only  lingering  to  put  on  her  hat  and  take  her  light 
sunshade.  A  Zouave  commander,  who  was  staying  in  the  hotel, 
insisted  on  accompanying  them,  until  Clotilde  let  him  see  very 
clearly  that  he  was  not  wanted,  whereupon  he  parted  from 
them  about  half  way  to  their  destination. 

The  roads  were  crowded  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
collections  of  humanity  that  were  ever  brought  to  one  place 
at  any  one  time.  British  marines,  French  blue- jackets,  and 
Turkish  gendarmes  bestrode  little  patient  donkeys,  and  shouted 
comic  songs  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices.  Ladies  of  both  the 
worlds  went  by  in  litters  and  jin-rick-shas.  A  Jewish  magnate 
was  seen  perspiring  in  a  shabby  phaeton  which  must  have 
been  on  hire  in  every  capital  in  the  world  in  its  day.  A  curate 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  some  ladies,  evidently  his 
sisters,  proceeded  on  horse-back,  followed  by  some  eminent 
Egyptians  on  camels.  The  band  of  the  92nd  regiment  of 
French  Infantry  of  the  Line  had  graciously  deigned  to  provide 
music — the  best  military  music  in  the  world,  some  said  : 
and  Clotilde  and  Jamieson  overtook  these  performers,  bent 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  burning  brass  instruments,  of 
which  the  keys  were  becoming  almost  too  hot  to  handle. 

Needless  to  say,  Arthur  Rimbaud  was  there.  He  was  dressed 
in  ordinary  European  dress  on  this  occasion,  and  had  brought 
•Gregory  with  him.  "  The  British  love  a  race,"  he  said,  "  and 
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we  in  France  have  caught  the  infection  from  them, — although 
1  have  been  so  long  out  of  France  that  I  scarcely  know  what 
goes  on  there  now.  It  is  well  to  be  in  the  fashion,  is  it  not  ? 

And  he  began  to  jot  down  upon  the  back  of  an  envelope  some 
lines  of  a  poem  that  the  moving  panorama  had  suggested  to 
his  incessantly  active  brain.  At  last  he  turned  and  said,  "  and 
so,  Leclercq,  it  was  on  the  track  of  a  woman  that  you  came 
here  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  already,"  said  Gregory  sulkily. 

"  Yes,  and  she  is  out  in  the  Australian  bush  by  now,  and 
you  are  stranded  here,- — in  this  heavenly  place  !  " 

"  You  need  not  remind  me  of  all  that.  I  am  painfully  aware 
of  it." 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  needn't  be  offended.  We  have  all  been 
in  the  same  boat,  I  expect,  one  time  or  another  :  I,  certainly, 
have  for  one.  Why,  there  was  a  little  girl,  a  tobacconist's 
assistant  in  the  Boule  Saint  Miche, — and  she  would  go  out  to 
Indo-China,  to  Saigon." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  her,"  said  Gregory ;  "  I'm 
heart-broken." 

"  Well,  well,  but  we  may  get  you  out  of  your  troubles  yet. 
What  if  I  should  use  you  as  a  kind  of  semi-official  messenger 
to  Paris.  You  know  I'm  a  sort  of  semi-official  person  myself." 
He  took  a  copy  of  a  French-Egyptian  paper  out  of  his  pocket, 
saying,  "  let's  see  what  steamers  there  are,  and  how  the 
berths  run."  They  walked  slowly  on,  he  reading  all  the  while, 
until  at  last  he  stopped,  and  cried,  "  I  say,  Leclercq,  is  this 
your  father  that's  dead  :  '  Albert  Leclercq, — at  17  Leicester 
Square,  London,  on  December  25th,  Albert  Leclercq,  in  his 
55th  year,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Leclercq,  and  partner 
in  the  bank  of  Leclercq,  London,  Paris,  and  New  Orleans  ; 
deeply  regretted.'  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  my  father." 

"  Well,  misfortunes  never  come  singly  :   allow  me  to — 

Gregory  broke  in,  "  December  25th.    And  this  is  March  !  " 

"  It  shows,"  said  Arthur  Rimbaud,  "  what  a  wretched 
service  of  news  we  have  here.  Of  course,  had  it  been  a  political 
event — 

"  It  is  more  than  a  political  event  to  me.  It  is  almost  a 
fatal  one,  and  one  that  I  can  scarcely  realise,  though,  doubtless, 
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it  means  the  acquisition  of  a  sum  sufficient  for  me  to  dispense 
with  your  kindness." 

It  was  at  this  very  moment  that  Gregory,  turning  round, 
saw  his  mother  accompanied  by  an  artillery  officer  whom  he 
did  not  know.  Without  more  ado,  he  ran  to  her  bridle, 
exclaiming,  "  mother,  mother,  have  you  forgotten  me  ? 
Mother,  mother,  have  you  forgotten  me  ? 

Arthur  Rimbaud  withdrew  to  a  distance. 

Clotilde  had  dismounted  in  an  instant,  and  was  embracing 
this  ragged  scarecrow  that  was  her  son.  "  My  poor  boy," 
was  all  she  had  time  to  say,  before  Gregory  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  surprise  and  misery  all  in  one,  fell  back  fainting.  Clotilde 
asked  Jamieson  to  get  some  water,  and  as  the  latter,  having 
brought  it,  threw  it  on  the  face  of  Gregory,  he  heard  him  say, 
in  a  delirium,  "  don't  let  them  take  me  back  to  prison,"  and 
Clotilde  replied,  "  no,  no,  never  :  that  is  all  over." 

Jamieson  felt  that  he  had  now  found  the  stimulus  to  break 
off  his  engagement.  The  idea  of  having  Justus  for  a  step-son 
had  always  been  the  one  restraining  factor,  but  here  was  another. 
What  ?  Was  he  going  through  life  with  this  elderly  beauty, 
who  would  now  probably  devote  her  whole  attention  to  this 
opium-eating  waif  ?  Certainly  he  was  an  opium-eater  :  one 
could  see  it  in  his  very  countenance.  What  ?  Marry  the 
mother  of  an  evident  criminal  ?  The  illusion  that  had  borne 
Marcus  Jamieson  forward  on  its  wings  for  so  long  a  time, 
failed,  as  it  were,  from  beneath  him  :  he  hesitated,  said  a  few 
formal  words  of  sympathy  aloud,  and  then  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  woman  who  knelt,  "  Mrs.  Leclercq,  is  all  this  true  ? 
Is  this  really  your  son  ?  And  has  he  really  been  in  prison  ?  " 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  as  she  whispered  back,  "  yes,  it  is 
all  true  :  this  is  my  son  :  he  was  in  prison  in  England." 
Jamieson  whispered  back,  "  I  think  I  deserved  more  confidence 
from  you,  madam.  I  think  I  deserved  more  confidence  :  I 
was  ready  to  give  you  mine.  And  now  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
all  is  at  an  end  between  us." 

He  shook  her  nerveless  hand  coldly,  and  said,  "  Good-bye, 
madam,"  in.  the  hard  business-like  voice  of  a  solicitor :  then 
he  strode  away,  leading  his  mule  by  the  bridle,  through  the 
curious  crowd  of  soldiers  and  natives  that  formed  a  circle. 
Clotilde  hesitated  for  a  second  between  her  heart,  and  her 
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conscience  :  she  watched  the  romance  being  torn  like  a 
naked  vein,  out  of  her  life  :  then  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
apparently  dead  figure  before  her. 

The  Commandant  of  Zouaves  said  to  Rimbaud,  "the  officer's 
mistress  has  found  an  old  lover,  I  warrant.  Well,  well, 
monsieur,  '  la  vie  est  vaine,  un  peu  d' amour,  Un  peu  de  haine, 
Et  done,  bonjour  !  '  Has  anybody  got  a  vesta  ?  " 


CHAPTER  III. 

JAMES  GREVILLE  becomes  one  of  the  characters  in  the  romance 
at  this  time  :  therefore  some  introduction,  as  well  as  something 
written  by  himself,  must  be  brought  forward. 

James  Greville  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Anglesea,  and, 
after  a  school-career  at  Oxford,  in  a  private  school,  proceeded 
to  University  College  in  1882.  His  health  having  broken  down 
during  the  winter  of  1884-1885,  he  was  allowed  special  per- 
mission to  go  to  the  East.  As  he  was  a  second  cousin  of  Laura 
Williams,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Leclercq  family. 
Seeing  Gregory  in  the  streets  of  Port  Said,  and  knowing  a 
little  of  the  general  circumstances,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Justus 
in  Australia.  Justus,  on  arriving  at  Southampton  in  June, 
after  many  wanderings,  did  not  go  straight  to  London  to  see 
his  mother,  but  came  to  Oxford,  to  University  College,  to 
interview  Greville.  Incidental  circumstances  connected  with 
the  interview  render  it  of  some  interest.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  account  of  it  should  have  preceded  the  journey  of  Justus 
from  Oxford  to  London,  but,  as  this  account  serves  more  than 
one  purpose,  and  is  given  as  much  to  introduce  Greville  and 
others  as  for  the  other  reason,  it  is  given  the  same  chronological 
place  in  the  story  as  it  occupies  in  the  journal  of  Greville  : 
January  4th,  1886. 

From  March,  1885,  to  this  date,  little  of  interest  occurred, 
Clotilde,  a  broken-hearted  woman,  cherishing  the  image  of 
Marcus  Jamieson  in  her  brain,  returned  with  Gregory  to 
England,  but  had  not  been  long  settled  in  London  before 
Gregory,  driven  by  some  insane  restlessness,  deserted  her  again, 
and,  having  his  share  of  the  paternal  legacy  at  his  disposal, 
crossed  the  Channel  for  some  unknown  destination.  The 
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cablegram  of  Clotilde  to  Justus  missed  him.  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  suddenly  left  Melbourne  long  before  it  was  received  there. 
It  was  not  until  he  returned  to  the  old  house  in  tawdry 
Leicester  Square  that  he  discovered  himself  to  have  been  on 
a  wild-goose  chase,  and  settled  down  to  spend  a  summer  and 
autumn  of  sober  work.  During  the  miserable  second  part  of 
1885,  he  did  his  best  to  console  his  mother,  filling  the  house 
with  cheerful  society,  and  insisting  to  her  that  she  wras  well 
quit  of  the  fickle  captain.  The  journal  of  James  Greville, 
then,  an  extraordinary  document,  gives  the  following  extract — 

January  4th,  1886.  It  is  exactly  six  months  since  Mr. 
Justus  Leclercq  came  to  see  me  here  :  we  had  tea  together, 
on  the  fourth  of  June  last.  And  yet  I  have  forgotten  to 
record  the  occurrence  in  my  journal,  while  inserting  all 
manner  of  rubbish. 

What  a  glorious  day  it  was  !  And  yet  I  had  been  miserable 
even  as  I  am  nowr.  A  man  had  been  here, — a  man,  Bowser, — 
trying  to  get  me  to  join  the  Jesuits.  He  gave  me  a  deuce  of 
a  headache.  And  all  the  while  I  was  so  worried  about  having 
chosen  Political  Economy  as  my  life-work,  instead  of  choosing 
Natural  Science.  Fancy  spending  one's  whole  time  among 
books,  when  all  the  glorious  physical  universe  lies  open  for 
research  !  And  what  a  healthy  life  it  would  have  been  ! 
Marine  biology  on  a  Government  yacht  in  the  North  Sea, 
or  weeks  of  botanising  and  geologising  in  the  Scottish  glens  ! 
And  now  my  father,  I  am  afraid,  has  no  money  to  let  me 
make  a  new  start.  Besides,  I  might  want  to  change  my 
course  a  second  time  !  And,  above  all  things,  I,  like 
Napoleon,  hate  a  man  who  hesitates. 

Well,  I  was  wratching  the  quadrangle,  and  the  pretty 
girls  who  are  even  now  beginning  to  visit  us, — even  so  far 
in  advance  of  Commemmoration,  and  somebody,  I  re- 
member, was  playing  the  banjo  in  the  rooms  opposite, — 
when  Justus  Leclercq  was  announced.  I  thought  he  was  in 
the  East,  so  I  did  not  disguise  my  surprise  at  seeing  him. 
I  said,  "  Good-evening,  Mr.  Leclercq,  I  am  pleased  to  return 
your  hospitality.  We  shall  be  having  tea  in  a  moment." 
He  said,  "  Mr.  Greville  I  fear  you  will  find  me  a  melancholy 
visitor  " 
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I  said,  "  Is  it  about  your  brother  ?  " 

He  said,  "  Yes,  it  is." 

I  offered  him  one  of  my  newest  pipes,  which  he  filled.  Then 
he  said,  "  tell  me  how,  when,  and  where  you  saw  him." 

I  said,  "  well,  you  know  my  health  had  been  shockingly 
bad,  so  much  so  that  I  don't  believe  I  could  have  held  on 
here,  and  lived." 

Leclercq  then  said,  "  You  are  better  now,  I  hope." 

I  said  I  was  better,  and  went  on  :— 

"  Well,  I  travelled  about  in  Egypt  for  a  considerable  time, 
and,  in  the  end  of  February,  was  in  Port  Said.  Port  Said 
is  a  wicked  place.  The  town  was  alive  with  our  men,  and 
the  French  as  well,  and  I  got  to  know  a  commandant  of 
Zouaves  who  was  staying  in  the  Hotel  Continental  :  he  was 
one  of  the  nicest  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  ever  met,  and 
I  have  met  a  good  many.  One  day  he  took  me  to  Madame 
Zaza's.  Madame  Zaza  is  a  curious  character.  She  has  got 
an  Arab  name,  but  they  say  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Methodist 
minister  in  Canada,  and  left  her  husband  some  years  ago, 
because  she  was  not  allowed  to  have  card-parties  in  the  house. 
I  fear  she  hasn't  stopped  at  card-parties  now.  Her  place 
is  a  large  '  cafe  chantant,'  where  you  would  reverse  the 
usual  procedure,  and,  instead  of  paying  for  refreshments, 
and  hearing  a  concert  for  nothing,  pay  for  a  concert,  and 
get  refreshments  for  nothing.  The  performance  is  respect- 
able, and  the  loose  characters  are  all  among  the  audience. 

We  were  sitting  in  this  place  on  a  Sunday,  when  an  awful 
noise  broke  out  in  the  street,  and  cries  of  '  Allah,  il  Allah  !  ' 
and  other  things.  Then  a  shower  of  stones  came  through 
the  windows,  and  smashed  half  the  things  in  the  cafe  : 
quite  a  lot  of  people  were  hurt. 

We  barricaded  the  door  with  tables  and  chairs,  while  the 
manager  got  upon  the  roof  to  try  and  signal  to  the  blue- 
jackets' quarters,  which  were  about  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
to  the  east.  As,  however,  assistance  never  came,  and  the 
attack  grew  more  and  more  ferocious,  things  became  literally 
desperate.  Ultimately,  Madame  Zaza  remembered  an 
exit  underneath  the  floor  ^  in  the  back  cellar,  and  asked  the 
commandant  and  myself  to  take  the  performing  girls  out 
by  it,  while  she  saw  to  the  other  people.  We  did  as  she 
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requested,  and,  as  we  were  supporting  the  terrified  women 
away  toward  the  French  Residency,  I  saw  Gregory  Leclercq, 
your  brother,  dart  out  of  an  entry,  and  run  across  our  path. 
We  were  at  this  time  going  down  a  narrow  lane  of  the  most 
villainous  aspect." 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  said  Justus  Leclercq. 

I  said,  "  why,  I  called  to  him.  until  he  turned  and  saw  us. 
I  knew  from  his  face  that  he  recognised  me.  He  would  not 
stop,  and  I  told  the  commandant  to  see  to  the  two  ladies 
who  were  clinging  to  me,  and  pursued  your  brother.  But 
in  the  entry  opposite  we  found  ourselves  (I  mean  your  brother 
and  myself  found  ourselves)  knocked  down  and  trodden 
underfoot  by  a  mob  of  natives  and  Turks  and  British  blue- 
jackets all  mixed  together.  I  never  saw  your  brother  after 
that,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  got 
back  to  my  own  party,  when  I  found  that  the  commandant 
was  making  no  progress  whatever,  as  a  shrieking  woman  was 
clinging  to  either  leg,  and  the  wretched  officer  had  a  third 
in  his  arms." 

Leclercq  then  said  to  me,  "  What  did  Gregory  look  like  ?  " 

I  said,  "  he  was  in  a  ragged  costume,  and  looked  very  ill 
indeed  !  " 

Leclercq  said,  "  Was  he  in  native  costume  ?  Because 
I  have  heard  that  he  was  seen  in  it,  going  about  with  some 
Frenchman  who  had  also  adopted  it." 

I  said,  "  Where  did  you  hear  that  ?  Because  he  was  in 
ordinary  European  dress,  but  out  of  fashion  and  shabby." 

Leclercq  said,  "  And  he  looked  ill,  you  say  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Yes,  very  ill,  like  a  corpse  that  walked,  in  fact." 

He  said,  "  And  you  telegraphed  to  me  immediately  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  had  done  so,  and  gave  him  the  details, 
including  the  place  to  which  I  telegraphed.  I  said  that  it 
was  a  minute  cablegram,  and  cost  me  about  a  pound.  He 
offered  to  refund  me,  but  I  refused  to  permit  this,  and  said 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  of  any  service  to  his  family. 

"  Why  did  you  not  go  to  London,  to  Mrs.  Leclercq, 
instead  of  coming  here  ?  " 

He  answered,  "  Why  should  my  mother  know  anything 
about  the  matter  ?  " 

He  would  never  have  thought  of  returning  to  her,  besides 
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even  though  he  had,  he  had  not  the  money  to  pay  his 
passage,  poor  chap. 

Leclercq  is  a  man  of  that  hard  Jewish  type,  and  said  to 
be  of  steel,  in  city  circles.  And  }*et  he  was  actually  crying 
just  then.  I  felt  very  sorry  indeed  for  him,  but  did  not  say 
anything  before  the  scout,  who  came  in  at  that  moment  with 
tea. 

When  the  scout  had  retired,  Leclercq  said  that  he  had 
reasons  for  believing  some  new  motive  to  be  detaining  his 
brother  in  Port  Said,  as  well  as  want  of  funds. 

Then  I  referred  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Albert  Leclercq, 
remarking  that  I  ought  to  have  condoled  with  Justus 
before,  and  pointing  out  that  the  decease  must  have 
liberated  a  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  Gregory,  of  which  the 
latter  might  have  availed  himself,  through  a  bank  in  Port 
Said. 

Justus  broke  in  :  "  But  what  if  he  did  not  know  of  my 
father's  death  ?  " 

I  asked  why  he  should  not  have  known. 

Justus  reminded  me  of  the  troubled  state  of  Egypt,  and 
the  consequently  scarcity  and  inaccuracy  of  all  but  the 
most  important  press  news  to  that  country.  "  At  the  same 
time,"  says  he,  "  what  you  say  merely  strengthens  my 
contention  that  he  may  have  had  some  ulterior  motive  in 
remaining  there  :  of  course  there  has  been  money  left  him, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  knowing  of  it,  and  availing 
himself  of  it." 

I  said  that  I  knew  Gregory  to  have  gone  out  after  a  woman. 

"  Ah,"  says  he,  "  but  she  went  on  to  Australia,  you 
know." 

"  Excuse  me,"  I  said,  "  I  only  know  that  she  was  believed 
to  have  gone  on  to  Australia." 

He  sprang  out  of  his  chair  at  that. 

"  So  you  think  that  she  too  was  stranded  at  Port  Said  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  thought  it  possible,  or  else  that  there  might 
have  been  some  arrangement  for  her  to  wait  for  him  there. 

He  then  said  that  the  latter  idea  was  very  unlikely,  as  his 
brother  could  not  find  this  Miss  Alacock  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  her,  and  that  he  was  known  to  have  followed 
her  in  mad  haste.  Finally,  he  made  me  repeat  a  good  deal 
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of  what  I  had  already  told  him,  and  questioned  me  minutely, 
until  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  knew  practically  no  more 
than  he  did  himself. 

"  Then,"  says  he.  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  on  your 
valuable  time." 

I  said,  "  O  no,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  under  any 
circumstances,  as  I  may  call  myself  a  friend,  though  not 
perhaps  an  intimate  friend,  of  the  family.  I  have  spent  more 
than  one  pleasant  evening  in  your  mother's  house." 

He  said  warmly,  "  And  I  hope  you  will  spend  another." 
I  told  him  that  I  would  be  delighted,  and  asked  him  if  he 
must  go  to  town  that  evening,  intimating  that,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  I  would  ask  him  to  prefer  my  rooms  to  an  hotel, 
as  I  could  sleep  in  the  sitting-room." 

He  refused,  saying,  "  O,  but  I  really  must  go  back  to- 
night." 

I  knew  that  he  had  not  seen  his  mother  since  his  travels 
in  the  East,  and  consequently  did  not  press  the  matter, 
but,  nevertheless,  induced  him  to  spend  some  hours  with  me, 
promising  him  to  see  him  off  at  the  station. 

After  tea,  we  made  an  effort,  and  changed  the  con- 
versation from  a  subject  that  must  have  been  very  painful 
to  him,  and  was  certainly  harassing  to  me,  and  proceeded 
to  look  round  the  old  place.  I  never  saw  University  look 
so  well.  There  had  been  some  rain  during  the  day,  and  the 
smell  of  the  flowery  meadows  came  all  the  way  up  from  the 
south  into  the  quadrangles.  The  ivy  on  the  walls  looked 
fresher  that  it  ever  had  appeared  in  my  recollection,  and  I 
have  seen  it  a  good  many  thousand  times,  I  think.  And  the 
soft  green  contrasted  with  the  bright  shades  worn  by  the 
girls  who  came  in  to  supper  with  their  brothers  :  women 
are  not  allowed  in  Hall  (the  College  dinner)  unless  at  the 
High  Table,  where  none  of  them  seem  to  like  to  sit.  To  tell 
the  truth,  never,  in  spite  of  a  depressing  day  and  a  melan- 
choly conversation,  have  I  felt  Time  fly  by  so  quickly  as  then. 
There  was  a  poster  up  on  the  wall  of  the  lodge,  saying  that 
Jowett  was  to  speak  in  the  Old  Schools  that  evening.  And 
I  suggested  to  Leclercq  that  we  should  miss  a  course  at  Hall 
and  go  and  hear  the  lecture,  or  part  of  the  lecture.  As  his 
train  was  not  till  half-past  nine,  he  readily  assented  to  this, 
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and  we  went  in  to  Hall  accordingly.  I  have  always  found 
that  men  who  have  not  been  Oxford  men  or  Cambridge 
men  begin,  when  they  see  a  College  Hall,  to  envy  us.  And 
Leclercq  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  said  to  me, 
"  Would  that  I  had  your  advantages." 

"  Well,  have  them,"  I  said.    "  You  have  plenty  of  means." 
'  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  too  late." 

As  for  Jowett's  lecture,  I  never  had  heard  the  Master  of 
Balliol  speak  better.  He  was  on  his  great  subject,  Plato. 

One  thing  he  said  struck  me  particularly,  as  it  was  so  far 
in  line  with  what  some  political  economists  have  written. 

"  Co-operation,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  is  the  keynote  to 
the  polity  of  Plato,  whatever  else  may  be  the  keynote  to 
his  poetry,  his  science,  his  philosophy.  '  Whoever  is  delighted 
in  solitude  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god,'  quotes  Bacon  of 
a  classic  author  :  and  Plato  is  swift  to  recognise  that  man 
is  neither.  Even  the  parts  of  the  '  Republic  '  that  are  most 
repulsive  to  our  ideas  of  morality  were  a  sort  of  protest 
against  a  wild  growth  of  individualistic  philosophy.  And, 
to  apply  the  maxim  of  Plato  to  our  needs  to-night,  let  me 
sum  up  by  saying  that  not  even  the  poorest,  the  most 
ignorant — for  even  an  Oxford  undergraduate  may,  I  suppose 
be  ignorant  "  (cheers  and  cries  of  "  self-educated  men  !  ") 

•"  the  most  isolated  amongst  us  need  despair  of  being 
himself  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  day,  provided  that  he  can 
find  another  like  himself,  provided  that  each  have  qualities 
that  the  other  lacks,  and  unites  with  him." 

I  had  been  reading  Spencer  and  Darwin,  and  this  seemed 
to  come  as  a  flash  that  illuminated  some  of  their  teaching 
and  cast  a  heavy  shadow  over  the  rest.  Leclercq  was  beside 
me,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  as  I  looked  at  his  keen  Semitic 
face,  that  if  I,  with  my  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
economics,  were  to  become  partner  with  him,  with  his  real 
knowledge  of  real  life  and  finance,  we  could  become  second 
Rothschilds. 

As  we  went  out,  by  the  way,  the  Roman  Catholic  who  had 
been  troubling  me  in  the  afternoon,  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  I  am  so  glad,  Greville,  to  have  found 
you  here  :  Father  Humbert  is  with  me,  and  would  like  to 
speak  to  you."  I  was  not  anxious  to  argue  with  Father 
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Humbert  just  then  :  I  only  knew  him  by  sight  and  by  his 
reputation  as  a  keen  controversialist  :  however,  I  asked 
Leclercq  if  he  objected  to  the  Father's  accompanying  us 
to  the  railway  station  :  he  said  that  he  did  not :  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  we  were  on  the  way.  My  friend,  Bowser, 
walked  in  front  with  Leclercq,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  and 
myself  brought  up  the  rear.  The  Father,  in  response  to  my 
assertion  that  the  Roman  Church  was  unscriptural,  struck 
upon  an  entirely  new  line  of  defence  :  he  said  that  one  could 
not  expect  it  to  be  scriptural,  any  more  than  one  could 
expect  an  oak  to  be  an  acorn.  He  himself  was  to  some  extent 
a  Darwinian  :  there  had  been  an  evolution  in  Christianity 
as  in  almost  everything  else  in  the  world,  and  evolution 
made  everything  more  complicated  as  it  went  along.  The 
human  body,  as  we  knew  it,  was  probably  far  more  compli- 
cated than  the  cell  out  of  which  it  originated,  and  the  ritual 
and  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  far  more 
complicated  than  the  ritual  and  dogma  of  Christ  and  the 
first  Apostles.  The  first  Apostles  sowed  the  seed  given  them 
by  their  Master,  and  the  seed  grew  into  a  tree,  which  was 
the  Church  up  to  the  Council  of  Trent  :  after  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  branches  themselves  rooted,  not  like  those  of  the 
oak,  but  like  those  of  the  banyan  :  then  the  trees  that  sprang 
from  those  roots  rooted  again,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  until 
one  had  all  the  complicated  system  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

Just  then  Leclercq  turned  round,  and  said  to  Father 
Humbert,  "  My  dear  sir,  there  is  one  kind  of  branch  in  your 
system  that  has  never  evolved  much." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  said  Father  Humbert. 

"  The  dry  branch  you  use  for  firewood." 

We  all  saw  at  once  what  he  meant,  and  the  cynical  taunt, 
unjust  as  it  may  have  been,  so  affected  the  Father  that  he 
left  us  at  the  next  turn,  taking  Brown  with  him.  Then 
Leclercq  told  me  the  story  of  his  family  ;  how  one  member 
after  another  had  either  to  lay  down  his  life  or  escape  from 
the  Kingdom  of  France  :  how  they  sang  hymns  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Cevennes  :  and  how  once  the}*  were  shut 
in  the  burning  church  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
I  could  not  have  believed  this  hard  financier  capable  of  so 
much  emotion.  And,  finally,  as  I  watched  his  train  steam 
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away  across  the  flats  into  the  summer  silence  through  which 
arose  the  incense  of  flowers  innumerable,  a  curious  pre- 
senitment  came  to  me  that  our  Fates  might  lie  together  in 
those  long  j^ears  that  I  hoped  were  before  us." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  meeting  between  Justus  and  his  mother,  after  their 
sojourns  in  the  immemorial  East,  had  been  touching  in  the 
extreme.  Justus  had  found  the  woman  who  bore  him,  and 
Avhom  he  loved  so  well,  changed  a  good  deal.  He  had  left  her 
resigned  to  keep  up  the  appearance,  with  all  her  flirtations,  of 
an  elderly  woman  :  he  now  discovered  her  amid  the  most 
pitiful  evidences  of  attempts  to  look  twenty  years  younger  : 
coiffeurs  came  every  week,  and  there  were  many  rouge-pots, 
and  quantities  of  hair  that  was  not  her  own,  in  her  bedroom. 
Nor  was  he  long  in  learning  the  motive  and  details  of  her 
journey  to  Port  Said.  Marcus  Jamieson  he  had  never  loved, 
not  so  much  from  any  instinctive  or  reasoned  dislike  of  the 
man,  as  from  hatred  to  the  idea  of  any  person  becoming  his 
step-father.  He  now  did  his  very  best  to  persuade  his  mother 
that  she  had  missed  a  jo}^  that  was  not  worth  the  missing,  and, 
indeed,  better  missed.  At  the  same  time,  he  agreed  with 
himself,  that  if  she  really  felt  the  desire  for  one  last  grand 
passion,  one  final  deep  irresponsible  love,  he  would  not  persist 
in  opposing  her.  Therefore  he  made  no  objection  to  the 
alterations  that  she  made  in  her  appearance  and  whole 
atmosphere,  unreasonable  and  ridiculous  as  he  felt  some  of 
them  to  be.  His  brother  he  had  lost  ;  his  mother  he  would  be 
sorry  to  lose  :  but  how  could  he  avoid  it  ? 

In  February,  1886,  some  small  vengeance  for  her  miseries 
was  his.  A  telegram  appeared  in  the  Times,  announcing  the 
death  of  Major  Marcus  Jamieson,  at  the  hands  of  fanatical 
Mahdists,  near  Suakim.  "  The  deceased  officer,"  said  the 
Times,  "  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  only  a  week 
before  his  death.  An  additional  gloom  is  cast  over  the  murder 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  lady  well 
known  in  Edinburgh  circles." 

"  He  was,  the  blackguard  !  "  said  Justus  to  himself,  with 
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reference  to  the  engagement  ;  "I  wonder  for  how  long  !  I 
have  no  doubt,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  '  murdered,'  as  they 
choose  to  call  it,  he  would  very  soon  have  been  engaged  to  a 
third  one." 

He  proceeded  to  read  an  account  of  this  '  murder,'  an  account 
in  which  the  deceased  was  represented  as  having  wrapped  the 
Union  Jack  about  him,  as  he  fell,  exclaiming,  "  I  die,  that  the 
Empire  may  live  !  "  or  words  to  the  same  effect. 

The  truth  was  that  Jamieson  must  have  been  an  actor 
subconsciously,  up  to  the  very  last.  He  had  really,  whether 
he  knew  it  or  not,  determined  that,  when  his  last  hour  came, 
he  should  meet  it  like  some  heroic  person  of  whom  he  had  read 
the  biography.  And,  after  all,  this  is  better  than  fainting, 
when  one  comes  to  give  the  matter  due  consideration.  Very 
curiously,  neither  the  body  of  Jamieson,  nor  his  Union  Jack, 
was  recovered  :  no  one  spoke  to  having  buried  him.  Justus 
took  the  paper  to  Clotilde,  and  let  her  read  for  herself,  at  the 
same  time  watching  her  from  the  other  end  of  the  chamber 
in  which  they  found  themselves. 

He  heard  her  give  a  slight  shriek,  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
alarming  words,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  would  to  God  that 
she  had  cried  like  that  over  my  father  !  " 

He  would  have  liked  her  to  be  a  little  more  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  than  she  was  :  he  hated  to  observe,  as 
he  did  observe,  that  she  had  reduced  her  mourning  to  the  very 
slightest  dimensions  possible. 

"  Marcus,  why  was  I  not  with  you  ?  "  she  whispered  to 
herself,  as  she  read  the  lines  with  beautiful  eyes  in  which  the 
liquid  tears  went  to  form  a  sort  of  mist.  And,  as  she  whispered, 
Justus,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  regarded  the  street,  with 
its  multitudes,  grave  and  gay.  London  has  been  called  dull, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  presents  to  the  eye  sufficiently 
experienced  a  wealth  of  colour.  There  are  the  post-carts, 
with  their  brilliant  scarlet,  the  omnibuses,  with  their  yellow  and 
green  sign-boards,  the  hooded  vans,  with  their  dash  of  rich 
black,  and  the  private  hansoms  with  their  chocolate  or  ochre 
wheels.  Far  as  the  vision  could  reach,  Niagaras  of  trafhc 
moved  over  the  face  of  the  infinite  plain  of  the  Metropolis, 
with  a  dull  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  as  the  various  bree/es 
rose  and  fell,  as  they  do  rise  and  fall  for  evermore.  The  gold 
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arm  of  a  statue  burned  in  a  shaft  of  the  sun  through  the  crisp 
air.  He  took  up  an  opera-glass,  and  surveyed  a  house  on  the 
opposite  side  :  he  could  see  into  the  house  :  it  was  an  office, 
and  he  detected  the  clerks  rushing  to  and  fro  in  one  room,  the 
senior  partner  seated  in  a  second,  and  office-boys  in  a  third. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  carafe  of 
yellow  water.  Who  knew  how  long  it  had  been  standing  there  ? 
As  he  allowed  his  mind  to  \vander,  a  milder  mood  came  over 
him,  and  he  thought  of  the  young  officer  lying  lifeless  in  the 
Soudan,  more  temperately  than  before. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  anything,  in  this  little  planet  ?  "  he 
felt  inclined  to  ask  himself,  as  most  persons  are  inclined  to  ask 
themselves  at  one  time  or  another  ;  "  what  is  the  good,  if 
one  has  to  die  at  the  very  hour  of  success  ?  And  yet,  as  a 
plunge  into  ice  is  more  tolerable  to  one  just  emerged  from  a 
boiling  bath  than  to  one  already  chilled,  the  act  of  death  may 
be  easier  to  those  full  of  life  than  to  those  who  have  been  brood- 
ing over  the  '  articulum  mortis  '  for  a  long  period." 

At  that  moment  a  horse  slipped  just  under  the  windows  of 
the  lawyer  opposite,  and  the  hansom  cab  which  it  had  been 
drawing  fell  side-ways  :  a  crowd  gathered  round  :  it  was 
evident  to  Justus  that  someone  had  been  injured  :  as  a  rule 
it  requires  misery  to  attract  a  mob,  men  and  women  having, 
at  moments,  an  extraordinary  resemblance,  which  Darwin 
could  possibly  have  explained  on  hereditary  grounds,  to  the 
dung-fly,  that  fattens  on  the  carmine  of  the  naked  wound. 
Clotilde  spoke  at  last. 

'  Justus,"  she  said,  "  I  know  what  you  have  been  thinking  : 
but  I  am  none  the  less  desolated.  I  tell  you  that  if  Marcus  were 
alive,  and  were  to  enter  the  room  at  this  moment,  I  would 
accept  him  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Only,  I  would 
like  to  have  laid  my  hands  on  '  the  lady  well  known  in 
Edinburgh  circles.'  ' 

Justus  was  rather  pleased  with  this  last  sentence  :  it  was 
one  of  the  first  signs,  so  to  speak,  of  returning  animation  in 
the  heart  of  his  mother.  But  that  was  all  that  was  said  by  her 
on  that  subject  at  that  time. 

The  year  1886  came  in  its  turn,  with  that  accelerated  speed 
which  seems  to  be  a  property  of  years  as  seen  in  the  focus  of 
life.  Immediately  after  the  writing  of  the  passage  quoted 
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from  the  diary  of  James  Greville,  the  latter  ran  into  London 
and  obtained  a  promise  of  admission  at  a  fair  salary  to  the 
bank  of  the  Leclercqs,  as  soon  as  his  career  at  Oxford  should  be 
over,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  few  months'  space. 

The  year  opened  tremendously,  with  all  manner  of  political 
signs,  and  a  mighty  natural  darkness,  which,  in  combination, 
moved  John  Ruskin  to  write  that  strange  rhapsodical  Jeremiad, 
"  The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Bismarck 
was  making  the  Continent  uneasy,  while  in  America  a  war 
between  labour  and  capital  seemed  imminent,  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  Home  Rule  conflict  had  arrived  at  a  veritable 
crisis,  a  crisis  that  threatened  to  become  a  Constitutional  one. 

Then,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  1886  gave  place  to  1887, 
1887  to  1888,  1888  to  1889. 

To  the  son  of  a  man  who  has  married  late  in  life  and  is 
himself  the  son  of  a  man  who  has  married  late  in  life,  a  constant 
succession  of  deaths  seems  to  be  occurring  in  the  family.  In 
such  a  connection  one  had  only  to  recall  the  unhappy  Due  de 
Saint-Simon,  who  found  himself  an  anachronism,  by  his  way 
of  thinking,  while  still  young.  Justus  was  asked,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  to  attend  the  funeral,  at  Nice,  of  old  Jane  Adams, 
the  former  wife  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  Leclercq.  She  had 
died  at  eighty-five,  after  an  unhappy  life  in  which  the  most 
acute  misery  had  begun  with  her  divorce  in  1828. 

The  mind  of  Justus,  as  he  traversed  the  flats  of  Northern 
France,  on  his  way  to  the  gay  capital,  was  oppressed  with  an 
atmosphere  of  death.  The  arrow  that  flieth  by  night  and  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  by  day,  had  seemed  of  late  peculiarly 
in  evidence,  both  in  his  own  and  in  public  circles. 

He  himself  was  getting  perceptibly  older  :  he  was  nearly 
thirty-two,  not  a  long  age,  but  an  age  at  which  a  man  feels 
that  life  will  not  be  eternal,  as  the  boy  of  nineteen  had  imagined. 
He  had  had  the  stern  French  Protestant  training,  in  which  too 
often  the  mind  of  youth  becomes  accustomed  to  associate 
religion  with  cemeteries  and  torments  and  dark  chapels,  and 
he  never  had  had  the  compensation  of  the  will  to  believe.  Yet 
he  could  not  make  of  himself  an  Epicurean.  He  had  enough 
instinctive  religion  to  make  him  dread  the  five  minutes  after 
early  life  is  extinct,  although  his  sceptical  reason  often  inclined 
him  to  doubt  any  posthumous  existence. 
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Helene,  the  widow  of  Robert,  his  second  cousin,  met  him, 
at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  as  he  had  arranged  to  pass  a  day  with  her 
on  his  way.  She  looked  smart  in  her  mourning,  and  wonder- 
fully slim  and  young  for  her  sixty-four  years.  The  two,  along 
with  her  son,  Thomas,  dined  quietly  in  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Dominique. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you,"  she  said,  during  the  meal ; 
"poor  Roderick  Dubosc  used  to  come,  after  Louise  died,  and 
you  are  awfully  like  him." 

Next  day,  going  to  lunch  with  friends  in  the  Avenue  Wagram, 
the  stopped  the  carriage  in  a  side-street,  to  let  Helene  speak  to 
a  friend  :  and  at  this  moment  Justus  heard  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  childish  voices  that  he  ever  heard  :  it  was  that  of  a 
young  girl  who  sang  Gounod's  "  Chantez,  chantez,  ma  belle 
amie,"  in  a  room  only  separated  from  the  carriage  by  the  width 
of  the  pavement .  The  sun  shone  into  the  apartment,  and  Justus 
could  see  tall  crimson  hangings,  and  white  busts,  and  a  palm 
tree,  and  the  back  of  the  girl  who  was  at  the  piano,  her  gold 
hair  illuminated  in  the  clear  radiance.  An  old  man,  who  had 
something  of  the  savant,  was  seated  at  the  table  doing  some- 
thing. "  Jouez,  jouez,  ma  belle  amie,"  continued  this  fresh 
voice  of  a  young  virgin,  while  Justus  and  Thomas  thought 
how  good  this  domicile  must  be — a  middle-class  interior,  full 
of  an  atmosphere,  sweet  and  brave,  of  labour  and  science 
lightened  by  music  and  love.  What  would  Justus  have  said, 
had  he  known  that  this  girl  was  to  be  the  wife  of  his  brother, 
before  many  years  ?  Yet  so  it  was  to  be.  And  Providence 
had  caused  his  carriage  to  stop  there,  that  he  might  hear  and 
even  see  her,  without  being  able  to  know  her,  or  recognise  her 
again.  So  small  is  this  world.  Again  the  party  moved  on. 

They  met  an  immense  crowd  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
following  a  man  on  a  grey  horse.  It  was  General  Boulanger, 
who  not  long  since  had  obtained  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
over  the  Government.  At  this  moment  the  thick  traffic  on  the 
heights  of  the  Champs  Elysees  was  almost  disorganised  by 
the  people  :  and  then  presently,  the  General  was  gone,  and  the 
torrent  of  carriages  and  bicycles  thundered  eastward. 

Justus  spent  an  hour  alone  in  the  Bois,  after  tea,  promising 
to  meet  Helene  at  the  Malakoff  in  time  for  dinner.  Darkness 
was  closing  in,  as  he  quitted  the  Pre-Catalan,  and  the  road  was 
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quite  deserted.  Far  away  he  heard  the  patter  of  a  fiacre  in  the 
wet  Avenue  de  Longchamps,  and  a  whistle  came  from  the  new 
Ceinture  through  the  Wood.  His  thoughts  were  first  with  the 
movement  of  human  life,  as  he  had  seen  it  that  day,  and  then 
with  the  dead  sinful  woman  who  had  once  enjoyed  all  this,  and 
whom  he  would  bury  in  forty-eight  hours,  and,  lastly,  with 
the  strangeness  of  Destiny,  as  it  seemed  to  pervade  the  still 
pond. 

At  the  station  at  Nice,  he  was  greeted  by  those  members 
of  the  family  who  had  come  for  the  funeral.  Naturally  there 
were  few  of  the  relatives  of  the  late  husband,  and  more  of  the 
relatives  of  the  lady  herself.  The  latter  was  mostly  strange  to 
Justus. 

It  was  full  season  on  the  East  Riviera,  the  Cote  d'Azur, 
and  the  Hotel  Beau  Rivage  had  no  accommodation  to  spare. 
Therefore  he  went  to  a  small  boarding-house  kept  by  an  old 
Scotsman,  Captain  Mathieson  and  his  daughter.  This  man  had 
been  a  shipowner  at  one  time,  and  had  followed  the  now  ob- 
solete practice  of  commanding  one  of  his  two  ships,  going  in 
search  of  cargoes  across  the  oceans.  Obsolete  practice  as  it 
may  be, — it  produced  a  fine  type  of  man,  less  polished,  perhaps, 
than  the  modern  shipowner,  but  more  polished  than  the  modern 
cargo  captain.  The  sailor  owner  of  an  East  Indiaman  was 
a  gentleman,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  boarding-house  would  have  been  unostentatious  any- 
where, and  was  doubly  so  on  the  Riviera,  that  rapidly  tends  to 
become  "  the  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy,"  and  of 
every  other  nation.  The  guests  were  people  of  the  middle- 
class  on  a  genuine  quest  for  health  as  opposed  to  sheer  pleasure, 
in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  nominal  invalids  and  gay 
dying  men.  The  daughter  of  the  owner  was  practically  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  made  every  provision  for  the  comfort 
of  Justus,  of  whom  the  name  was  not  undistinguished  in 
Europe,  as  that  of  a  daring  financier.  The  food- was  not  equal 
to  that  in  the  Hotel  Beau  Rivage  :  yet  it  was  good. 

Justus  found  the  company  in  the  little  drawing-room  rather 
dull,  and  wandered  out  into  the  cool  porch  which  was  lined  with 
beautiful  palms,  and  from  whence  he  could  see  the  Blue 
Mediterranean  crowned  with  a  hundred  thousand  stars. 
From  a  distant  concert  came  strains  of  music  at  intervals. 
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The  red  end  of  a  cigar  approached  like  a  planet,  up  the  long 
dark  garden,  and  presently  the  old  proprietor  stood  before  him. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  to  Justus,  "  I'm  proud  to  have  you  in  my 
house.  Your  name  is,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  '  \veel  kent ' 
here.  I've  seen  your  bank  in  Paris,  many  a  time.  I  hope 
you've  been  making  yourself  at  home  ?  " 

Justus  said  that  he  had. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I'm  glad.  But  you  know  I 
never  thought  I  should  come  to  keep  a  hotel.  I  was  a  ship- 
owner once.  Did  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  heard  that  you  had  been  a  captain." 

"  Captain  and  owner  too.  That's  what  I  was.  I  was  born 
in  Leven,  in  Fife,  and  my  father  used  to  sail  three  packets  from 
Methyl — that's  the  port — taking  each  in  turn.  My  father  was 
captain  and  owner, and weel  kent  inthe Kingdom/ — that'sFife." 

"  Yes." 

"  Aye,  sir,  and  well  do  I  remember  seeing  the  first  steamer 
sail.  We  had  one  of  our  own  in  1840,  when  I  was  twenty-four. 
And  in  1846  my  father  gave  me  a  command  occasionally,  and 
I  went  round  the  coast.  We  had  the  three  boats  then,  the 
'  Santa  Anna,'  the  '  Macgregor ' — called  after  my  mother, 
Miss  Macgregor  that  was — ,  and  the  '  Lord  Leven.'  Well, 
we  found  it  hard-,  after  a  time,  to  get  cargoes,  and  then  we  had 
the  good  luck  to  think  of  the  foreign  trade.  In  1851,  the  gold 
rush  to  Australia  came  on,  and  my  father,  hearing  of  it,  must 
needs  form  a  company  of  shipowners  at  once.  We  got  a  James 
Wilson  and  a  Henry  Wells,  both  in  Dunfermline,  to  join 
with  us,  and,  just  after  my  father  signed  the  papers  with 
them,  I  set  off  with  the  '  Macgregor  '  for  Sydney.  I  took 
the  crowd  out  with  me  to  the  diggings  that  time.  There 
were  some  queer  chaps  among  those  diggers,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
bankrupt  lawyers,  and  drunken  curates,  and  all  sorts.  The 
most  awful  liar  I  ever  met  was  on  board.  He  had  pro- 
bably been  a  Yankee  mate,  but  he  said  he  had  been  in  the 
United  States  Consular  Service,  and  lost  his  work  in  Mexico 
owing  to  the  war  there  and  then  been  a  Colonial  Governor. 
'  Man,'  he  used  to  say  to  us,  '  I  was  governor  of  a  convict 
island  once,  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  And  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  had  left  us  without  a 
guard,  except  warders.  Well,  one  day,  the  chief  warder 
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says,  "  the  convicts  have  escaped."  And  I  said,  '  How  ?  ' 
For  there  was  no  boat.  And  I  looked,  and  saw  the  beggars 
all  floating  away  with  a  pumpkin  under  each  arm,  like  a 
bloody  life-buoy.  '  Fire/  I  says.  But  the  warder,  says, 
"  What  ?  and  lose  the  pumpkins  ?  "  We  couldn't  let  them 
take  those  to  the  bottom,  I  guess, — the  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Well,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  :  and  away 
they  floated  on  the  blessed  things.  And  presently  they  began 
to  make  for  another  island  that  was  near.  When  the  warder 
saw  this,  he  says,  "  I  calculate  its  all  right,  boss.  That's  a 
magnetic  island,  and  they've  got  chains  on  their  legs.  They'll 
go  against  the  rock  in  a  minute."  '  Yes/  says  I,  '  and  take  the 
misguided  water-melons,  the  property  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  them/  "  No,  boss,"  says  he,  "  for  vegetables 
is  non-conductors."  And  he  was  about  right.  The  convicts 
flew  through  the  water,  legs  first,  and  stuck  to  the  rock,  and 
the  pumpkins  stayed  where  they  were  :  and  that  very  day,  I 
calculate,  the  misguided  water-melons  were  brought  back  by  a 
high  tide  from  the  East.  And,  in  about  a  week,  a  gunboat 
came,  and  we  went  convict  collecting.  I  guess  we  had  to  take 
the  steam-crane  to  pull  those  chaps  off  that  rock  !  '  Eh,  but 
he  was  a  kent  liar,  yon  American  ! 

"Well,  sir,  we  got  out  to  Australia,  and  at  Sydney  all  the 
crew  deserted,  and  went  up-country  to  gather  nuggets,  as  every 
crew  did,  and  then  I  fought  the  ship  round  to  Melbourne  with 
a  pack  of  damned  Lascars  that  didn't  know  a  binnacle  from 
a  dinghy  :  the  only  thing  they  did  know  was  the  end  of  a 
revolver.  And  at  Melbourne,  I  took  in  potatoes  from  a 
squatter  called  Alacock." 

A  strange  flash  of  remembrance  came  over  Justus  here. 

"  Well,  man,  I  had  long  to  wait  for  a  crew,  and  it  was  two 
years  before  I  got  home.  And  what  do  you  think  I  found  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  That  my  father,  douce  man,  was  dead,  and  that  the 
company  that  he  started  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
me .  Tilings  had  been  going  badly ,  they  said ,  and  the  Preference 
shareholders  were  yet  to  pay,  and  my  father  had  sold  my  share 
out  just  before  he  died.  Well,  I  disputed  all  this,  but,  as  I  had 
no  money  to  pay  a  lawyer,  and  as  my  father  had  been  an 
easy-going  man  who  never  troubled  with  written  papers  but 
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held  his  word  as  his  bond  and  expected  the  same  of  others, 
I  had  to  give  in  at  the  time.  Then  I  went  back  to  Australia, 
and  made  something  in  the  potato  trade,  and  once  more  I 
got  command  of  a  ship,  and  then  owned  two  of  them  myself. 
"  Ten  years  ago,  I  arrived  in  Europe,  with  money  to  fight  my 
case,  and  I  have  been  fighting  it  ever  since.  The  two  original 
thieves  were  dead,  leaving  quarter  of  a  million  between  them. 
The  law-courts  in  Edinburgh  offered  me  the  exact  sum  that 
my  father  had  put  into  the  business  :  but  I  wouldn't  take  it. 
'  That  money,'  says  I,  'was  the  seed  out  of  which  grew  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand :  and  I  claim  the  whole.'  It  was  the 
son  of  Wilson  that  offered  me  the  original  sum,  and  my  wife 
wanted  me  to  close  with  him.  But  I  wouldn't.  So  I  went  on, 
and  lost  everything  :  and  my  wife  died  of  the  matter  :  and 
now  I  am  trying  to  make  enough  here  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
again  and  make  a  new  start  though  my  daughter  is  dead 
against  it.  The  defendants  are  all  those  who  are  heirs  or 
beneficiaries  or  married  to  heirs  or  beneficiaries  of  the  late 
James  Wilson  and  Henry  Wells  :  there  is  young  John  Wilson, 
and  Maty  Wilson,  and  Elsie  Wilson — Mrs.  Smith  now — ,  and 
her  husband,  and  her  son  Gregory  Smith,  and  Junius  Wells, 
and  his  sister  Mrs.  Cockburn,  and  Mrs.  Cockburn's  nieces,  the 
Misses  Fleming,  and  the  cousin  of  the  Misses  Fleming,  James 
Rankin,  and  the  sister  of  James  Rankin,  Mrs.  Francis  Foulkes, 
and  her  husband,  and  his  partner,  Grenville  Snodgrass.  But 
I  have  the  case  arranged  in  two  iron  trunks  belonging  to  my 
wife  upstairs.  I  see,,  in  to-day's  paper,  that  a  new  defendant 
was  born  last  week." 

"  Well,"  said  Justus,  "  and  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
me  ?  " 

'  Just  this,  sir,  that  I  want  to  make  you  a  proposition. 
I  have  found  a  grand  young  lawyer,  who  came  to  see  us 
from  Edinburgh,  a  while  ago,  and  he  is  convinced  of  success, 
if  only  the  money  will  hold  out.  Now,  sir,  if  you  could 
advance  one  thousand  pounds,  I  will  undertake  to  pay  you 
fifty  thousand  out  of  the  two  hundred  thousand." 

"  That,"  said  Justus  with  a  smile,  "  will  require  con- 
sideration." 

"  Man,  Mr.  Leclercq,  I   wouldn't    hurry  ye   for  the  world. 
But  I'll  be  in  London  with  my  daughter,  some  day  soon,  and 
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if  you'll  let  us  come  and  see  ye,  and  will  look  at  the  papers, 
you  can  tell  us  then." 

Justus,  to  escape  further  persecution  from  the  worthy  man, 
agreed  to  this  future  interview,  and  sent  him  away  smiling 
to  tell  his  daughter. 

Next  day,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  the  worn  and  sinful  body 
of  Jane  Adams  was  given  to  the  dust,  the  mourners,  as  they 
stood  by  the  open  grave,  hearing  the  band  in  the  winter  gardens 
playing  one  of  the  exquisite  waltzes  of  Strauss  that  fill  one  with 
the  ecstasy  of  life.  What  a  bizarre  contrast  was  it  that  all 
this  made. 

Justus  remained  for  a  certain  length  of  time  at  Nice,  and 
then  went  home  by  the  "  train  de  luxe." 

Several  distinguished  persons  were  in  the  train,  including 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  paying  a  short  visit  to  an  old 
Catholic  friend. 

In  the  morning,  Justus,  driving  across  Paris  from  the  Gare 
de  Lyons  to  the  Gare  du  Nord,  was  surprised  to  see  the  veteran 
statesman,  after  a  long  night  in  the  Nice  express,  stepping 
out  of  a  cab  that  had  just  arrived  before  his  own,  and  which 
he  had  noticed  in  the  Boulevard  Magenta. 

On  board  the  steamer  at  Boulogne,  the  Liberal  minister  was 
found  in  close  conversation  with  a  lady  who  was  none  other 
than  Princess  Radzawicz,  the  well-known  Chevreuse  of  our 
own  time.  She  had  just  been  engaged  upon  some  diplomatic 
task  for  President  Carnot :  and  those  who  would  know  what 
that  task  was,  and  what  this  earnest  conversation  was  about, 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  her  memoirs  dealing  with  both 
topics. 

At  Dover,  the  passengers  bound  for  other  ships,  and  the 
loungers  on  the  pier,  crowded  the  railings  to  see  the  mighty 
master  of  polity  pass  on  his  way.  This  man,  at  seventy-nine, 
had  practically  been  dictator  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  be 
it  again.  Beaten,  for  the  time  being,  he  would  again  rise.  To 
a  large  extent,  liberator  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Italy,  he  was 
striving  to  be  liberator  of  Ireland.  The  whole  Irish  Party 
was,  for  the  time,  with  him  The  attempt  to  discredit 
the  Irish  leader,  Parnell,  by  means  of  letters  of  Pigott,  had 
failed  as  such  a  scandalous  attempt  deserved  to  fail :  for  all 
the  world  knew  now  that  Pigott  was  a  forger,  who  had  gone 
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to  the  Higher  Tribunal.      So  that  the  stars  of  Parnell  and 
Gladstone  seemed  to  be  on  the  ascent  together. 

On  rushed  the  train  toward  London.  The  great  planets 
burned  in  the  sky  above,  and  the  comet  of  flame  rose  from  below 
as  though  to  meet  them.  The  interminable  rows  of  naked 
hop-poles  were  dimly  seen  in  the  twilight  to  extend  into 
infinity. 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  the  statesman  in  that  hour  ? 
Did  it  seem  to  him,  as  if  his  cause  were  at  last  to  prevail, 
as  if  the  spectres  imaginatively  conjured  up  by  the  Primrose 
League  and  Chamberlainism  were  about  to  be  exorcised  from 
the  fair  world,  so  that  the  sun  of  Liberty  might  shine  among 
the  masses  of  men,  with  a  radiance  no  longer  polluted  and 
obstructed?  For  long,  to  Ireland,  it  had  seemed  as  though, 
to  quote  an  old  monastic  chronicler,  "  God  and  all  His  Angels 
were  asleep,  "and  the  Opposition  a  thing  impregnable.  Were  God 
and  all  His  Angels,  then,  about  to  awake  ?  Alas,  for  Ireland, 
and  the  cause  of  Liberty  through  the  world,  the  cause  for 
which  Byron  died,  and  Gambetta  wrestled !  The  hour  did  not 
seem  come,  nor  indeed  has  seemed^ 

As  the  train  drew  into  the  long  glimmering  station  of 
Victoria,  a  crowd  of  news-boys  were  seen  waiting  on  the 
platform  with  placards  printed  in  huge  letters.  They  cried 
in  their  penetrating  voices,  "  O'Shea  Divorce  Case  !  O'Shea 
Divorce  Case  !  Parnell  and  Mrs.  O'Shea.  Six  o'clock  edition ! " 

It  was  this  disgraceful  case  that  ruined  the  cause  of  Irish 
Home  Rule,  and  with  it  the  Liberal  Party  :  for  human  decency 
had  been  outraged.  The  Great  Irishman  had  sold  Liberty  and 
Gladstone  together,  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage. 

And  one  who  saw  the  orator  that  evening,  says  that  never 
had  she  seen  him  look  so  pale.  Without  doubt  he  felt  approach 
the  hand  of  Destiny,  cold,  insensitive,  irresistible. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  1889,  Justus,  struck  with  the  extraordinary  genius  of  James 
Greville,  made  him,  with  the  permission  of  the  firm,  a  junior 
partner.  All  went  on  in  London  as  it  had  done  before.  Mean- 
while, the  great  family  of  Leclercq  was  scattered  over  the 
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world,  and  the  different  members  of  it  found  themselves  in 
very  different  situations,  and  with  very  different  pasts  for 
the  eye  of  Memory  to  survey. 

Frederick  Leclercq  and  his  wife,  Frances  Smith,  had  settled 
in  Scotland.  Frederick  was  the  black  sheep  among  the  Ameri- 
can Leclercqs,  and  his  marriage  had  not  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  family.  Frances  was  really  a  vulgar  common  woman. 
But  she  had  a  sister,  Elma,  who  had,  through  the  adoption 
of  a  kindly  magnate,  become  a  very  different  person  from 
Frances.  The  magnate  and  his  wife,  who  had  done  so  much  for 
the  young  Elma  Smith,  had  lived  latterly  at  Nice,  and  died 
there,  leaving  their  ward  the  small  villa  that  had  been  their 
home.  Elma  had  let  this  villa  for  some  winters  and  lived,  for 
those  occasions,  in  Marseilles.  Old  Jane  Adams  took  it,  and 
died  in  it. 

Now,  in  the  end  of  1889,  Gregory  Leclercq,  who  had  been 
wandering  about  France,  while  keeping  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  Arthur  Rimbaud,  came  to  Nice,  He  was 
more  of  an  opium-eater  than  ever,  and  had  lost  all  count  of 
contemporaty  events  recorded  in  newspapers,  which,  indeed, 
he  never  read  now. 

After  sinking  very  low,  he  decided,  not  being  on  terms  with 
his  second  and  third  cousins  in  Paris,  to  visit  the  unhappy 
former  wife  of  his  grandfather.  He  arrived  at  the  Cote  d' A/Air, 
then,  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

Strange  and  varied  destiny  of  men  !  On  that  very  evening, 
at  the  house  of  Baron  Grant,  in  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Justus 
was  being  introduced  to  Princess  Radzawicz,  at  once  recog- 
nising her  as  the  woman  who  had  conversed  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
between  Paris  and  London.  Something  almost  more  than  mere 
friendship  was  to  spring  up  between  the  young  banker  and  the 
beautiful  intriguer. 

And  now  Gregory  approached  the  Villa  Cavour,  where 
Justus  had,  months  ago,  attended  the  funeral  of  Jane  Adams 
Leclercq.  He  did  not  know  of  what  had  occurred  :  he  didn't 
know  that  Elma  Smith,  the  sister-in-law  of  his  own  unfortunate 
uncle,  was  there  instead  :  finally  he  did  not  know  that  Elma 
Smith  had  once  upon  a  time  met  and  loved  the  strange, 
brilliant  Arthur  Rimbaud,  in  Marseilles. 

He   advanced   up   the   long   rock-garden,   and,   before   he 
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.reached  the  house,  found  himself  confronted  by  a  lady  of  about 
thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

He  bowed  to  her,  and  she  returned  his  salutation  :  where- 
upon he  asked  her  if  the  lady  of  the  house  was  visible. 

"  I  am  the  lady  of  the  house,"  she  said. 
'  You  ?  "  he  cried  :     "I  cannot  understand  it.     You  are 
never  Miss  Jane  Adams,  who  is  eighty  years  of  age." 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  "  Miss  Jane  Adams  is  dead  :  she  died  a 
short  time  ago  !  " 

Drops  of  moisture  stood  out  on  his  forehead.  "  Alas  !  " 
he  said,  "  that  I  should  not  have  known,  mademoiselle  !  " 

She   looked  intently   at   him,   remarking,   it   may   be,   his 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  her  brother-in-law. 
'  May  I  ask  your  name,  monsieur  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Gregory  Leclercq." 

"  Ah,  then,  you  were  her  grand-son." 

"  A  peu  pres  !  " 

"  And  you  are  my  nephew, — or  rather  the  nephew  of  my 
sister." 

"  Who  is  your  sister,  again  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  Elma  Smith  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  I  am  :  and  Miss  Adams— or  Mrs.  Adams 
Leclercq,  was  my  sister's  mother-in-law — a  peu  pres  !  " 

'  You  knew  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Scarcely.  She  was  my  tenant :  that  was  all :  the  gulf 
between  the  families  has  never  been  bridged. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Gregory,  "it  was  her  hospitality  that  I 
came  to  beg." 

'  Then  accept  mine  instead.  It  is  quite  proper.  I  am  much 
older  than  you,  arid  practically  your  aunt." 

As  they  walked  up  through  the  garden  illuminated  by 
fire  flies,  he  said  to  her,  "  I  knew  you  lived  a  good  deal  at  Nice, 
but  I  never  knew  that  you  were  the  owner  of  the  old  lady's 
house."  And  then  she  gave  him  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

He  spent  day  after  day  in  that  delightful  paradise.  Nothing 
seemed  to  interfere  with  his  happiness  now,  except  the  thought 
of  Milly  Alacock.  His  nervous  system  was  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
and  she  insisted  on  his  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  drawing-room, 
while  she  went  about  her  duties :  and  sometimes  Elma  would 
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play  to  him  one  of  the  Nocturnes  of  Chopin  by  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

Strange  beautiful  music  !  It  carries  the  mind  far  away  into 
a  region  of  time  where  the  world  was  young.  In  this  case,  it 
wandered  out  over  the  sleeping-rock  garden,  round  to  the 
field  of  poppies,  where  the  multitude  of  the  deep  red  flowers 
surrounded  both  the  nymphs  who  laugh  and  the  gods  who  grin. 
It  wandered  there, — even  as  similar  music  may  have  wandered 
over  some  lost  garden  in  Ecbatana, — nay,  must  have  wandered, 
else  why  should  the  notes  heard  to-day  suggest  temples  of  a 
classic  age,  the  deserts  of  the  East,  and  the  noise  of  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  kings  in  the  passage  of  the  walls  of  cities  ? 

She  played  the  music  of  Chopin  and  Schubert,  even  as  the 
dying  Chopin  made  Georges  Sand  play  his  own  music  by  that 
same  exquisite  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean  that  is  immemorial. 
One  day,  however,  a  letter  of  Arthur  Rimbaud's  was  for- 
warded to  Gregory.  And  the  effect  produced  on  Elma  by  the 
appearance  of  this  was  very  marked. 

The  fact  is,  that  Elma,  the  common  child  of  common  English 
parents,  had  been  adopted,  as  we  know,  by  a  wealthy  couple  : 
the  man  was  a  shipowner  whose  boats  sailed  between  London 
and  Marseilles  :  he  had  taken  his  little  adopted  girl  on  a  cruise 
to  Marseilles,  living  with  her  in  a  hotel  in  that  city  :  Rimbaud, 
the  young  student,  the  spoiled  son  of  an  indulgent  mother, 
was  in  the  hotel :  a  friendship  began,  which  deepened,  on  the 
side  of  Elma,  at  least,  to  love.  It  may  be  that  she,  years 
older  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  older  in  actuality, 
ensnared  him  :  at  all  events  she  latterly  alleged  a  breach  of 
promise  which  he  stoutly  denied.  The  affair  ended  with  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Rimbaud  in  that  pre-Communist 
Paris  where  he  and  poor  Paul  Verlaine,  and  the  celebrated 
Victor  Noir,  who  was  shot  by  Prince  Pierre  Buonaparte,  vied 
with  each  other  in  decadent  excesses.  Elma,  after  an  attack 
of  brain  fever,  tried  to  wipe  the  past  out  of  her  life,  and,  to 
some  extent,  succeeded.  But  the  sight  of  the  long  invisible 
handwriting  awoke  the  old  flame  in  her  soul. 

She  questioned  Gregory  feverishly  on  the  subject  of  his 
intimacy  with  Arthur  Rimbaud,  and  he  gave  her  as  long  an 
account  of  this  as  he  could.  After  he  had  finished,  she  made 
no  confession,  but  went  about  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
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Now,  for  some  time,  Gregory  had  felt  a  desire  to  ask  the 
sister  of  his  aunt,  as  he  had  really  intended  to  ask  Jane  Adams 
Leclercq,  for  the  loan  of  sufficient  money  to  take  him  out  to 
Australia.  His  father,  dying,  had  left  him^a  comparatively  rich 
man,  but,  with  the  unbusinesslike  instinct  of  genius,  Gregory 
had  invested  the  money  in  companies  that  were  never  likely 
to  pay  any  interest.  He  felt  diffident,  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  asking  this  new  financial  assistance,  for  various  reasons, 
the  image  of  Milly  Alacock  lured  him  on  still,  but  he  had  felt 
within  himself  the  germ  of  something  more  than  friendship 
for  his  hostess,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  have 
a  secret  affection  for  him  :  this  was,  indeed,  a  motive  for  setting 
out  soon  for  Australia,  or  elsewhere,  but  there  was  always  the 
fear  of  asking  a  woman  who  loved  one  for  aid  to  go  and  win 
another  woman. 

But,  a  new  development  occurred  in  a  short  time.  Gregory, 
coming  down  stairs  one  morning,  found  Elma  Smith  dressed 
in  what  were  really  bridal  robes  :  she  was  a  lovely  woman  at 
all  times,  with  her  china  complexion  and  red  bronze  hair,  and 
did  not  look  more  than  thirty-eight,  against  a  probable  age 
of  forty-four.  But  never  had  she  appeared  so  beautiful  as  now. 

A  storm  of  rain  was  devastating  the  garden,  though  far  out 
in  the  bay  the  sun  was  gilding  the  French  battleships  :  Elma 
was  looking  out  into  the  rain,  and  passing  her  hand  over  the 
moist  glass,  as  though  to  see  the  approach  of  some  one  expected. 
She  looked  as  though  she  had  stepped  out  of  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  maids-in-waiting  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  :  she  wore  the 
crinoline  and  the  scarf  of  1869,  which  she  had  bought  in 
Marseilles  in  that  year. 

She  turned  and  said  to  Gregory,  "  he  is  not  coming  to-day  !  " 

Gregory  was  confused  and  said,  "  who  ?  " 

She  said,  "  my  'fiance,'  Arthur  Rimbaud,  of  course  !  " 

Gregory  saw  that,  for  the  time,  her  mind  had  given  way, 
under  the  stress  of  an  awakened  sorrow,  and  he  was  wise 
enough  to  attempt  no  argument  or  explanation,  but  to  humour 
her. 

"  The  rain  has  kept  him,"  he  said,  "  but  he  will  come  to- 
morrow, or  send  a  telegram." 

"  Of  course,"  she  rejoined,  and  they  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

That  evening  she  played  Chopin  more  exquisitely  than  ever, 
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and  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  :  insomuch  that  pity  and 
admiration  rose  to  flood-height  in  the  heart  of  Gregory.  He 
could  not  take  his  eyes  off  her, — this  exquisite  woman  of 
Velasquez,  sitting  at  the  old  square  pianoforte,  her  face  cut, 
as  it  were,  in  cameo,  against  the  dark  polished  wood,  and  her 
eyes  burning  in  a  feverish  ecstasy  as  they  turned  from  the 
music,  toward  the  vista,  dimly  to  be  apprehended  through  the 
"  mistral  "  that  veiled  the  splendours  of  the  Southern  night. 
The  antique  dress  brought  back  a  vision  of  the  Second  Empire, 
of  the  Paris  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  Saint-Amand.of  Victor  Leclercq. 
"  May  God  save  her  from  insanity  !  "  he  murmured. 
But  it  seemed  as  though  the  prayer  were  not  to  be  answered, 
for,  next  morning  she  stood  by  the  window,  as  before,  and  said, 
"he  is  not  coming  to-day  !  "  She  looked  like  a  woman  one 
sees  in  the  Luxembourg,  when  one  goes  there  in  the  October 
afternoons. 

Morning  after  morning  this  went  on,  until,  at  length, 
Gregory  tried  to  be  brutal,  and  tell  the  truth  forcibly.  The 
result  of  his  effort  was  that  she  was  laid  up  with  brain  disorder, 
from  whose  direst  results  the  doctor  only  saved  her  with 
difficulty. 

Then  came  days  of  delightful  convalescence  in  the  garden  : 
she  seemed  happier  than  she  had  ever  been,  and  the  past 
erased  as  with  a  ghostly  india-rubber. 

The  good  Dr.  Norman  came  regularly  to  attend  her,  where 
she  lay  on  a  couch  carried  forth  by  the  nurse  and  Gregory,  in 
the  hush  of  her  Mediterranean  garden,  amid  innumerable  bees, 
butterflies,  and  sprouting  flowers.  Latterly  the  good  doctor 
lost  his  sense  of  professional  duty  td  the  extent  of  confining 
his  work  to  the  reading  of  De  Musset  and  Paul  Bourget,  turn 
and  turn  about. 

When  the  convalescence  was  almost  at  an  end,  Gregory  laid 
before  her  his  request  for  a  loan.  To  his  surprise,  she  refused  : 
which  led  him  to  fear  that  she  had  conceived  a  passion  for 
himself,  and  wished  to  hinder  his  return  to  the  woman  whom 
he  had  loved  so  well.  Then  she  said  to  him,  later  in  the  same 
day,  "  Gregory,  I  have  been  mad,  I  know  :  but,  now  that  I 
am  sane,  I  still  remember  Arthur.  He  is  in  Abyssinia.  Well, 
go  to  Abyssinia,  and  bring  him  back  with  you  :  and  then  I 
will  pay  your  expenses  to  Australia,  or  all  round  the  world." 
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It  was  a  strange  offer,  but  Gregory  accepted  it  with  an  almost 
unnatural  alacrity,  as  that  of  one  not  realising  the  difficulty. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  did  set  out  for  Abyssinia,  and, 
had  he  made  an  honourable  attempt  to  carry  his  promise,  all 
might  yet  have  been  well  both  with  Elma  and  the  unfortunate 
Rimbaud  who  was  in  great  need  of  European  assistance.  But, 
in  every  persistent  opium-eater,  a  subtle  process  of  de- 
moralisation takes  place  in  due  time,  extending  far  beyond  the 
mere  region  of  the  vice  itself,  and  entering  every  department 
of  existence.  Whether  he  really  understood  the  immense 
value  of  every  week  in  this  case,  only  his  own  conscience  can 
decide.  At  all  events,  instead  of  striking  inland  by  the  new 
Egyptian  railway,  and  hiring  a  caravan,  he  re-embarked  at 
Port  Said,  and  went  straight  out  to  Melbourne.  On  arriving 
at  Melbourne,  with  the  large  sum  of  money  given  him  for  the 
hiring  of  a  caravan,  still  in  his  possession,  he  took  the  train 
up  country,  well  supplied  with  district  maps,  and  reached  the 
post-town  that  was  nearest  to  the  station  of  the  Alacocks. 
Then,  assisted  by  a  cattleman,  who  was  himself  a  comparative 
stranger  to  the  neighbourhood,  he  found  the  station. 

Now  was  it  that  Nemesis  overtook  him.  He  and  the  cattle- 
man rode  up  to  a  deserted  house,  and  thundered  at  doors  that 
gave  back  only  the  hollow  sound  of  a  drum.  Tarantula  spiders 
were  seen  to  descend  from  the  cracked  windows,  where  the 
shutters  were  already  rotting  in  their  places,  and  huge 
multitudes  of  Scotch  thistles,  an  exotic,  but  fatally  prolific 
importation,  stabbed  the  legs  of  the  two  men.  The  telegraph 
wire  that  went  from  North  to  South  to  be  replaced  by  the 
cable  unearthed  by  the  notorious  De  Rougemont,  passes  close 
to  the  house,  and  the  metal  line  hummed  wearily  in  the  awful 
stillness.  It  was  a  mild  Autumn  day  :  and  they  tethered  their 
horses  to  trees,  and  camped  out  for  the  night,  making  a  palisade 
of  gates  and  posts  round  about  the  animals  and  themselves, 
for  fear  of  the  dingos,  which  are  here  very  troublesome  and 
voracious  :  and  all  night  long,  Gregory  listened  to  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  cattleman,  and  watched  the  Southern  Cross 
climb  slowly  up  the  face  of  the  heaven,  immense  and  terrible, 
the  four  stars  seemed  like  very  eyes  of  God,  ^'ho  was  about  to 
demand  an  account  of  his  broken  promise  and  wasted  life. 
Two  days  later,  they  encountered  a  woman  who  told  them 
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that  Mr.  Alacock  had  gone  back  to  London  and  died  there, 
that  Milly  Alacock  was  married,  and  that  Mrs.  Alacock,  her 
daughter,  and  son-in-law  had  gone  somewhere  in  North 
Australia,  where  the  man  had  a  sugar  plantation  :  she  (the 
woman)  did  not  know  exactly  where,  except  that  it  was  near 
Torres  Strait. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1890  that  Gregory  reached  Suakim, 
after  wasting  half  the  year.  There  was  a  shorter  way  than 
this,  to  the  heart  of  Abyssinia,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  use 
it,  on  account  of  the  danger  from  hostile  tribes,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  region.  After  leaving  Berber,  his  caravan 
mutinied,  and  left  him,  and  he  had  to  return  and  seek  British 
protection.  This  took  him  and  the  world  to  Christmas  :  and 
he  had  to  wait  for  pagizis*  until  the  last  months  of  this  year. 

It  was  not  till  February,  1891,  that  he  saw,  in  the  distance, 
the  roofs  of  the  town  of  Harrar,  where  Rimbaud  was.  The 
caravan  had  been  warned  to  fly  the  French  tricolour,  as  France 
was  then  the  only  power  with  whom  the  Abyssinians  were 
inclined  to  treat  :  no  doubt  this  was  largely  due  to  the  skilful 
diplomacy  of  the  strange  poet-ambassador. 

Flying  their  French  flag,  then,  they  met  and  passed  an 
Italian  caravan  whose  head  was  none  other  than  Gherlandao 
Garibaldi,  now  an  officer  in  the  Italian  Colonial  Army.  But 
so  high  ran  the  feeling  between  France  and  Italy,  that  the 
Italian,  seeing  the  other  standard,  shifted  his  course,  and 
hastened  his  speed,  so  as  not  to  have  to  speak.  The  two 
caravans  disappeared  in  opposite  directions  into  the  endless 
Soudan.  It  was  a  case  of  "  driftwood  spars  that  meet  and 
pass,"  as  Arnold  puts  it  :  only  these  spars  had  touched  long 
before. 

Rimbaud,  suffering  from  an  abscess,  and  surrounded  by 
treacherous  Abyssinians,  turned  out  to  be  in  need  of  European 
aid,  in  spite  of  the  splendour  with  which  he  was  lodged.  He 
was  delighted,  he  told  Gregory,  to  return  to  Europe,  at  least 
for  a  time,  as  he  stood  in  need  of  funds,  European  assistants 
and  guards,  and,  above  all,  surgery. 

Now,  in  the  Villa  Cavour,  at  Nice,  Elma  Smith  had  again 
reached  that  strange  state,  where  the  mind  seems  to  bridge 

*  Porters. 
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the  gulf  of  the  years,  and  act  a  player's  part  in  scenes  where 
it  once  rejoiced  naturally.  Day  after  day,  she  dressed  herself 
in  that  robe  of  marriage  which  it  had  been  her  lost  dream  to 
wear  ;  day  after  day,  she  said  to  the  good  doctor,  "he  is  not 
coming  to-day,"  while  the  doctor  answered,  "  never  mind  : 
he'll  telegraph." 

Gregory,  on  board  the  packet-boat  of  the  Compagnie,  Generate 
Transatlantique,  gradually  unfolded  to  Arthur  Rimbaud  the 
story  of  its  expedition  and  its  cause.  The  great  decadent 
seemed  very  much  affected,  and  even  filled  with  remorse,  but 
only  said,  "  it  would  have  been  better  for  me,  had  you  arrived 
a  year  ago  :  I'm  pretty  bad  now,  you  know."  And  this  was 
painfully  true  ;  for  he  had  to  be  carried  up  and  down  the 
com  panion  way . 

They  arrived  in  Marseilles  in  the  stifling  heat  of  late  summer, 
and  Arthur  Rimbaud  was  placed  in  the  principal  hospital, 
while  Gregory  hastened  to  Nice,  to  the  Villa  Cavour.  The 
unhappy  young  man  saw  what  an  effect  his  unfaithful  conduct 
had  had  upon  the  frail  mind  of  this  woman  who  had  loved  too 
well,  when  he  heard  her  refuse  to  go  to  Marseilles,  and  say  that 
a  practical  joke  was  being  played  on  her,  and  that  her  Arthur 
was  to  have  gone  to  Church  with  her  that  morning. 

Early  in  November,  that  is  to  say,  after  two  months  of 
these  continued  delusions,  the  veil  fell  from  her  eyes,  however, 
and  she  went. 

"  You,  dear  boy,"  she  said  to  Gregory,  "  you  have  really 
brought  him  home." 

"  I  ought  to  have  brought  him  sooner,  Elma,"  said  Gregory. 
"  Ah,  but  in  those  awful  African  countries,  there  are  so  many 
difficulties  to  be  faced." 

Gregory  had  not  the  courage  to  disillusion  her,  but  tried  to 
make  the  journey  as  hopeful  as  possible. 

The  surgical  operation  had  not  been  a  success,  because  it 
was  far  too  late  in  being  performed.  The  house-surgeon  told 
Gregory  that  the  patient  might  die  now  at  any  moment,  and 
that  he  was  constantly  under  opiates. 

Elma,  arrayed  like  the  lily,  brought  a  breath  of  perfume  down 
the  long  walk  of  the  hospital  with  its  hideous  French  beds. 

Rimbaud  happened  to  be  awake,  and,  without  a  word,  she 
bent  over,  and  kissed  him. 
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"  My  poor  brave  Arthur,"  she  whispered,  "  it  is  ever  so  long 
since  I  have  seen  you.  What  a  time  I  have  had  without  you  ! 
They  say  that,  for  a  while,  I  was  mad, — really  mad,  you  know. 
And  then  I  sent  Gregory  to  find  you,  as  the  American  did 
Livingstone,  you  know  !  And  he  has  brought  you.  And  you 
still  love  me,  do  you  not  ?  " 

Rimbaud,  whose  closing  hours  began  to  be  darkened  by 
remorse,  felt  his  heart  go  out  to  this  woman  that  came  to  him 
from  the  feverish  and  unstable  past  that  had  been  his  before 
the  Commune,  the  past  of  his  boyhood. 
'  Yes,  of  course  I  do."  he  answered. 

Two  hours  later,  she  repeated  her  question  :  and  again  he 
answered,  "  yes,  of  course  I  do."  But  no  sooner  had  he  spoken 
these  words  than  he  was  dead. 

"  C'est  la  Mort,"  said  the  house-surgeon. 

"  Non,  non,"  she  replied,  over  her  shoulder,  in  corresponding 
French,  "  c'est  la  Vie, — c'est  le  sommeil  !  " 

She  literally  laid  herself,  like  an  Elijah,  on  the  chest  and 
face  of  the  body,  as  though  she  would  breathe  into  his  mouth 
the  breath  of  life  itself,  were  he  indeed  dead.  "  The  separation 
is  finished,  Arthur,"  she  proceeded  in  French,  "  and  \vhen  you 
are  better,  you  will  live  with  me  in  the  Villa  Cavour — where 
I  was  mad  so  long — at  Nice  :  and  you  will  read  me  '  Les 
Illuminations,'  and  ever  so  many  people  will  come  to  listen. 
The  separation  is  finished,  is  it  not  ?  Say  it  is  !  Say  the 
separation  is  finished,  and  I  shall  be  quite  happy."  She  kissed 
him  again,  and  then  withdrew  her  head  to  look  at  him,  saying, 
"  say,  '  c'est  fini '  !  Say,  '  c'est  fini  !  ' 

The  house  surgeon  touched  her.  "  Madame,  it  is  indeed 
'  c'est  fini  '  with  M.  Rimbaud." 

At  that  she  began  to  weep  bitterly.  "  O,  no,  no  !  "  she  cried 
out,  "  don't  say  that,  Monsieur  le  Docteur  !  Monsieur  le 
Docteur  !  Don't  say  that  !  Give  us  a  little  time,  only  a 
little,  little  time  !  O  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  give  us  only  a  little 
time  !  " 

But  that  was  what  no  doctor  could  do. 

Now  four  days  later  in  the  Nice  express,  Gregory  confessed 
to  Elma,  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  tragedy.  He  ex- 
pected a  furious  outburst  of  passion,  but  in  this  he  was  wrong. 
She  was  angry  and  surprised,  but  she  ended  by  saying,  "  well, 
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you  were  not  to  know  how  ill  he  was,  and  your  own  heart  was 
breaking  for  the  girl  in  Australia." 

He  went  to  Paris,  to  devote  himself  to  Art.  Yet  he  did 
not  despair  of  love  :  and  the  Fates  knew  whether  he  would 
have  success  or  not,  with  any  woman. 


PART  III. 


JUSTUS    AT   THE    TURN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JUSTUS  had  taken  Greville  into  partnership,  largely  because 
there  were  points  upon  which  no  man  in  England  was  a  better 
adviser  than  Greville.  He  was  no  practical  man  in  the  every- 
day affairs  of  business,  but  he  had  a  mathematical  and  economic 
brain  altogether  extraordinary  :  he  had  all  the  Napoleonic 
character  of  the  late  Albert  Leclercq,  and  thought  in  terms  of 
European  Bourses  rather  than  of  Throgmorton  Street.  He  had 
refused  a  fellowship  in  political  economy.  He  was  a  man  who 
could  not  have  conducted  a  business  of  his  own  for  a  week, 
but  he  was  a  man  with  whom  no  firm  of  world-wide  ambitions 
could  afford  to  dispense. 

Early  in  1892,  it  became  known  that  the  Bank  of  England 
was  short  of  its  proper  gold  reserve  :  instead  of  a  third  of  its 
paper  money  being  represented  by  gold,  only  seven-eighths 
of  a  third  was  represented  thus.  This  sounds  very  little,  but 
it  means  a  deficit  of  almost  a  million,  probably  more. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1892,  James  Greville  came  into 
the  room  of  Justus,  and  told  him  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

'  It  is  like  this,"  he  went  on.  "The  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
America,  not  content  with  monopolising  all  the  oil  on  the 
American  Continent,  has  tried  recently  and  secretly  to  gain 
control  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  oil-fields  as  well.  Roths- 
childs, and  two  other  great  houses  have  joined  together,  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  this,  luckily  for  the  consumers  of  oil. 
But,  to  do  this,  they  have  had  to  absorb  vast  quantities  of 
gold  from  all  quarters  available,  and,  by  this  absorption,  they 
have  cut  the  Bank  of  England  off  from  its  customary  supplies. 
And,  mark  you,  the  whole  battle  has  been  fought  so  quietly, 
that  even  I  only  found  out  yesterday.  Now,  the  Bank,  being 
short  of  its  legal  gold  reserve,  which  cannot  be  reduced  without 
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an  Act  of  Parliament,  has  had  to  make  a  special  arrangement 
with  the  Treasury,  and  is  about  to  offer  a  high  price  for  gold." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Justus,  shifting  in  his  oak  chair. 

"  Well,  I  propose  that  vou  and  I  try  for  that  high  price." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  In  this  way.  There  is  only  a  small  supply  of  bullion 
disengaged,  so  to  speak,  in  the  whole  globe,  just  now.  Certain 
rotten  banks  in  Australia  have  taken  bullion  which  they 
cannot  pay  for.  We  must  buy  it  from  them,  and  sell  to  the 
Bank  of  England." 

"  Wriat  does  the  Bank  of  England  offer  ?  " 

"  Practically  eight  pounds  sterling  an  ounce  :  the  usual  price 
is  about  six  :  the  Australian  speculators  want  seven  and  a  half. 
We  must  be  ready  to  offer  ten  hundred  thousand,  and  ought 
to  receive  eleven  hundred  thousand  or  so  :  we  ought  to  gain 
a  hundred  thousand  in  a  week." 

"  My  dear  Greville,  the  whole  Bank  of  Leclercq  hasn't  got 
a  million  in  its  possession,  counting  securities  and  bonds." 

"  No  one  need  know  that :  it  is  not  what  cards  you  have,  but 
what  cards  your  opponents  think  you  have,  that  win  at  whist." 

"  Then  we  shall  sell  before  we  pay  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  I  don't  like  this  new  finance,"  said  Justus  :  "  that  was 
what  killed  my  father." 

However,  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Burrowes,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books,  showed  that  the  great  house  would 
have  to  make  some  flanking  movement  in  the  market  if  it 
were  not  to  go  down  altogether.  For  years  past,  it  had  been 
leaning  upon  old  investments,  respectable  but  hopeless,  and 
many  stocks  had  been  kept  for  months  and  longer,  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  held  overnight. 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  Greville,  "  said  Justus,  at  length, 
"  that  these  Australians  cannot  come  upon  us  before  we  get 
the  other  money  ?  " 

"  Quite."  And  James  Greville  showed  Justus  the  private 
communications  which  he  had  received  from  the  two  different 
sources. 

"  We  have  six  days  grace,"  said  Justus,  at  last  ;  "  and  the 
transaction  should  be  over  in  three.  Can  anything  happen  in 
those  three  days  to  turn  the  Bank  away  from  the  purchase  ?  " 
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"  Only  one  thing,"  said  James  Greville,  "  and  that  is  a 
sudden  disco  very  of  gold  ;  and,  judging  by  the  recent  reports 
of  mining  experts,  such  a  discovery  and  report  in  seventy-two 
hours,  is  as  likely  as  that  two  champagne  corks  from  opposite 
continents  should  touch  in  the  Atlantic." 

When  Justus  had  been  a  small  child  in  the  nursery,  something 
had  once  moved  him  to  rise  from  bed  and  steal  out  into  the 
passage  :  it  had  been  late  at  night,  and  the  high  flat  was  an 
eerie  place  at  such  an  hour,  with  the  little  gusty  gas  flame 
casting  shadows,  that  danced  like  men  and  horses  on  the  wall. 
Far  down  below,  his  mother  and  his  Aunt  Eve,  with  bare  necks, 
and  shawls,  were  assisting  two  men  in  tall  hats  to  carry 
someone  in  :  this  someone  was  his  father,  and  he  had  thought 
him  dead,  at  first,  like  people  of  whom  nurse  told  him.  His 
father  had  never  spoken  to  him  again,  after  that,  though  Justus, 
sorry  for  previous  moments  of  misbehaviour,  called  upon  him, 
sometimes,  to  awake,  and  hear  how  good  his  small  son  was  to 
be  in  future.  And  that  vision  came  to  him  now.  Yes,  the 
image  of  the  dark,  Napoleonic-looking  man  seemed  literally 
to  stand  in  the  room,  and  say,  "  stop  !  "  Even  as  the  murdered 
Czar  of  Russia  is  pictured  by  a  great  poet  as  pointing  out  the 
parting  of  the  ways  to  the  new  Alexander  and  to  Nicolas. 

But,  from  this  very  deplored  father,  Justus  inherited  the 
extraordinary  desire  to  equal  Rothschilds,  to  make  the 
Leclercqs  something  more  than  a  family  of  bankers  and  money- 
lenders ;  to  make  them  a  family  of  practical  kings.  The 
dangerous  Oriental  dream  of  becoming  a  sort  of  god-emperor, 
open  or  secret,  that  dream  against  which  the  old  Greek 
tragedians  warned  their  generation  so  persistently,  the  dream 
of  Oedipus,  Coriolanus,  Herod,  and  Napoleon, — that  dream 
was  upon  him,  and  mastered  him. 

He  gave  his  assent  to  the  scheme  of  James  Greville.  James 
Greville  immediately  left  the  room. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  clerk  announced,  "  Miss  Mathieson  :  " 
Justus  made  a  favourable  sign,  and  found  himself  confronted 
with  a  young  lady,  very  heavily  veiled.  Upon  her  removal 
of  this  veil,  he  saw  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  old  Captain 
who  kept  the  boarding-house  at  Nice.  For  a  time,  he  had 
awaited  a  visit  from  the  captain  and  his  daughter,  but,  finding 
that  they  never  appeared,  he  had  long  since  given  them  up, 
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with  a  sense  of  relief.  So  many  people  with  inventions  and 
grievances  persecuted  him,  as  they  persecute  the  heads  of  all 
similar  concerns. 

"  Sit  down,  madam,"  said  he,  indicating  a  chair,  with  the 
politeness  of  a  French  ancestry. 

"  You  remember  me,  Mr.  Leclercq  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Yes,  I  do.     You   are   Miss  Mathieson,  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Mathieson :    and  I  remember  also  how  comfortably 
you  accommodated  me  in  Nice,  some  years  ago.     Dear  me — , 
but  that  is  a  long  time  now  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  We  were  to  have  come  very  much  sooner, 
but  my  father  has  had  several  bad  attacks  of  illness,  brought 
on  by  worry  about  this  hopeless  case  of  his." 

"  O,  but  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Miss  Mathieson." 

The  girl  began  to  weep  :    a  very  awkward  silence  ensued. 

Justus  went  on,  "  yes  ?    And  is  your  father  in  town  now  ?  " 

"  He  is,  Mr.  Leclercq  ;  and  he  is  coming  to  see  you  to-day. 
But  I  have  come  beforehand,  without  his  knowledge.  You 
promise  me,  on  your  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  you 
will  not  let  him  know,  even  if  he  ask." 

"  On  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I  promise." 

"  Well,  I  have  come  to  beg  of  you  not  to  give  him  any 
financial  assistance.  It  is  dreadful  to  be  always  in  poverty,  as 
we  are  :  but  it  is  worse  to  have  money,  and  see  it  flung  away 
for  nothing,  to  so  many  lawyers.  In  Edinburgh,  we  became 
quite  notorious.  Father  spent  every  half -penny  of  his  money, 
and  of  mother's,  and  then  went  on  to  the  pauper's  list.  The 
names  of  poor  clients  are  posted  on  a  green  board  ;  and  all 
the  lawyers  and  people  called  him,  '  Old  Green  Board.'  He 
only  stopped,  when  he  found  that  the  people  on  the  green 
board  generally  made  no  headway  at  all." 

"  They  have  to  wait,  I  suppose,"  said  Justus,  "  until  some 
young  man  without  a  brief  takes  up  their  cases  for  the  mere 
chance  of  making  his  reputation  as  an  orator  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  as  the  majority  of  banisters,  though  briefless,  have 
private  means,  and  would  rather  not  work  at  all  than  work  for 
nothing,  I  can  well  understand  these  clients  making  no 
headway." 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  "  the  Scotch  law-courts  are  different 
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from  the  English,  and  the  barristers  are  called  '  advocates,' 
but  in  Edinburgh  it  is  pretty  much  as  you  say." 

"  Then,"  said  Justus,  "  you  are  sure  his  case  is  hopeless  ?  " 

"  Quite.    And,  what  is  worse,  it  is  driving  him  mad." 

"  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  it  not  possible  that,  if  he  be 
stopped  in  his  attempt  to  have  justice,  he  will  be  far  worse, 
than  if  he  could  be  actively  occupied  with  it  ?  Don't  you  think 
that  his  having  had  to  fold  his  hands  for  so  long  ,  while  other 
people  seemed  to  him  to  be  enjoying  what  was  his,  has  had 
more  to  do  with  driving  him  mad  than  anything  else  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  it  is  the  law-suit  that  keeps  him  alive  ?  " 
' "  Well,"  said  the  girl,  "  if  it  is  this  law-suit  that  keeps  him 
alive,  it  were  better  that  he  should  not  have  means  to 
finish  it." 

"  Diplomat  !  "  said  Leclercq,  laughing  a  little. 

"  O,  Mr.  Leclercq,"  proceeded  the  girl,  "  you  don't  know 
how  ashamed  I  have  been.  You  know,  the  original  parties 
are  long  dead,  and  he  goes  on  adding  to  his  list  of  defendants. 
Whenever  a  baby  is  born  to  one  of  the  children  or  nephews  or 
nieces  of  the  originals,  he  includes  the  baby,  and  once  when  he 
saw  that  one  lady,  Mrs.  Foulkes,  was  likely  to  become  a 
mother,  he  filled  in  a  new  name,  with  a  blank  for  the  future 
Christian  name.  O,  I  am  so  ashamed.  You  know  the  young 
lawyers  in  the  Parliament  House  used  to  say  to  him, '  seen  any 
more  defendants  this  morning,  Captain  Mathieson  ?  ' 

"  They  ought  to  have  been  kicked,"  said  Justus  warmly. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Leclercq,  don't  let  him  have  money  to  carry  on 
this  case." 

"  But  it  is  a  difficult  position  for  me  to  be  placed  in.  You 
see  I  promised  that  I  would  go  into  the  matter,  whenever  he 
should  call.  It  is  bound  to  be  a  painful  business  for  me.  But, 
tell  me  now,  have  you  any  reason  for  objecting  to  this  case, 
beside  the  ones  you  have  given  me — and  they  are  very 
reasonable  ?  " 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  then  said,  "  yes.  The  fact  is  that 
I  want  to  marry  Captain  Whitestone  Wilson,  a  nephew  of  the 
man  my  father  calls  '  young  John  Wilson/  a  nephew,  in  fact, 
of  a  defendant." 

"  And  therefore,  on  your  father's  principle,  a  defendant 
himself  ?  " 
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"  Well,  my  father  wants  to  make  him  one." 

"  I  see.  And  you  can  never  be  married,  as  long  as  this 
lamentable  business  between  the  two  families  is  going  on.  I 
suppose  this  Captain  Wilson  has  no  enmity  to  your  father  ?  " 

"  None  whatever  :  he  is  very  sorry  for  him." 

"  Well,  it  happens  that  I  have  a  visitor  coming  this  morning 
to  negotiate  a  loan  :  he  is  a  Captain  Wilson,  curiously  :  but 
I  don't  know  his  first  name.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not  your  friend." 

At  that  moment,  the  girl  looking  out  of  the  window,  caught 
sight  of  two  cabs  stopping  together  at  the  great  front  steps. 

"  O,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  sure  that  is  my  father.  He  always 
goes  with  two  cabs,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the 
case." 

"  What  on  earth  will  you  do  ?  "  asked  Justus. 

'  'I  shall  go  into  this  cupboard,  if  you  don't  mind,  sir,"  she 
replied,  with  the  quickness  of  a  woman  in  an  emergency.  And, 
with  his  permission,  she  went  in,  and  closed  the  door. 

A  moment  later,  Captain  Wilson  was  announced,  and  invited 
to  enter. 

The  trim  soldierly-looking  man  had  scarcely  begun  to  state 
his  case  and  credentials,  when  another  knock  came  to  the  door, 
and  Justus  was  informed  that  Captain  Mathieson  was  in  the 
passage.  The  two  cabs  had  really  belonged  to  the  old  man, 
and  Wilson  must  have  been  already  in  the  front  hall,  when  they 
drew  up  outside. 

Justus  immediately  gave  orders  that  Captain  Mathieson 
should  be  shown  into  the  room  of  Mr.  Greville,  and  went  to 
interview  him,  excusing  himself  to  the  young  officer,  who  had 
become  very  impatient  indeed.  After  due  salutations  had  been 
exchanged,  Justus  told  the  litigant  frankly  that  he  must  refuse 
to  advance  him  any  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
hopeless  battle.  He  used  his  moderate  knowledge  of  law  to 
convince  him  that  it  was  really  a  hopeless  battle.  The  old 
man  was  very  depressed,  said  that  all  his  hopes  had  been 
dashed  to  the  ground,  and,  that  if  Justus  would  not  help  him, 
he  would  find  some  very  exalted  personages  indeed,  who  would. 
He  did  not  see  how  he  was  going  to  live,  unless  he  made  some 
money  by  means  of  a  successful  judgment :  the  boarding- 
house  was  not  able  to  compete  with  the  huge  fashionable 
hotels  at  Nice,  and,  in  any  case,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
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daughter,  who  was  quite  a  lad}-,  going  on  with  domestic  work, 
as  though  she  were  a  servant. 

"  Well,"  said  Justus,  "  for  a  nominal  interest,  payable  when 
you  please,  I  will  advance  you  sufficient  for  all  your  needs, 
sufficient  to  start  a  hotel  as  big  as  the  Beau  Rivage,  if  you  will 
sign  a  paper  promising  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  this  accursed 
lawsuit." 

The  old  man  hesitated.  Justus  proceeded  to  point  out  to 
him  how  he  had  brought  his  wife  to  the  grave  with  distress, 
how  he  was  spoiling  the  peace  of  mind  of  his  daughter,  and 
how  improbable  it  was  that  an  English  jury  would  restore  not 
only  the  original  sum  lost,  but  all  the  fruits  resultant  from  it, 
or  punish  persons  belonging  to  other  generations  :  whatever 
abstract  justice,  he  said,  might  decree,  one  had  here  to  do  with 
the  practical  and  faulty  legal  code  of  England,  which  offered 
no  more  hope  of  success  than  that  of  Scotland.  "  Of  course," 
he  went  on,  "  you  may  still  fight  the  case  on  the '  Green  Board/ 
but  I  think  you  have  had  enough  of  that."  Justus  had  just 
carried  his  point  with  the  old  man,  when  Captain  Wilson  came 
rushing  into  the  room,  and  said  loudly,  "  Mr.  Leclercq,  perhaps 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  explain  the  presence  of  my  fiancee 
alone  with  you  in  the  other  room  ?  "  The  words  were  out  of  his- 
mouth,  before  he  saw  who  was  sitting  at  the  table.  Then,  in 
a  moment,  Captain  Mathieson  was  confronting  him. 

The  truth  was,  that  Miss  Mathieson,  recognising  her  lover's, 
voice  had  stepped  from  the  cupboard,  as  soon  as  Justus  had  left 
the  room,  and  had  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck.  The  Captain, 
however,  became  furiously  jealous,  and  refused  all  her  ex- 
planations :  so  that  she  was  now  in  a  most  piteous  state. 

Justus  found  himself  in  a  position  that  taxed  all  his  powers  : 
on  the  one  hand,  he  had  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  woman  and 
his  own  honour,  against  Captain  Whitestone  Wilson,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  an  explosion  between  Whitestone  Wilson 
and  Captain  Mathieson,  to  whom  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
innumerable  defendants  was  as  the  sight  of  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 

So  great,  indeed,  was  the  fury  of  the  litigant,  that  Whitestone 
Wilson  troubled  Justus  neither  for  an  explanation  nor  for  a 
loan,  but  retreated  nervously  downstairs.  The  old  man  then 
turned  upon  his  daughter  and  the  banker,  and  said  :  "  You 
can't  deceive  me  !  You  needn't  pretend  that  Whitestone 
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Wilson  and  the  banker  here  were  going  to  quarrel  over  you, 
Helen.  You  came  here  to  meet  that  Wilson,  and  break  the 
heart  of  your  old  father  ! — And,  as  for  you,  sir,  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  !  You  that  were  so  generous,  and  going 
to  help  us  out  of  our  trouble  !  You  were  going  to  buy  me  off 
with  Whitestone  Wilson's  money,  that  he  got  from  young 
John  Wilson,  that  got  it  from  old  James  Wilson,  that  got  it 
from  my  father,  douce  man  !  The  money's  mine,  but  I'll  not 
take  it  till  the  time  comes  !  Me  !  Me  take  his  money  !  I'll 
money  him !  Wait  till  I  get  a  haud'm !  There's  your  cheque 
in  the  fire  for  you  !  Aye,  but  they're  afraid  !  I  can  see  that  ! 
Folk  don't  offer  cheques  for  nothing  !  Na,  na,  as  we  say  on 
•Clydeside, — it's  no  for  nocht  the  gled  whustles  !  Wait  till 
Gladstone  and  his  boys  get  in,  and  I'll  go  to  the  Government, 
and  expose  the  biggest  conspiracy  that  ever  yet  was  !  Aye, 
there's  a  conspiracy,  and  I'll  get  at  them  that  are  behind  you, 
if  it  be  the  House  of  Lords  itself ! — And  you,  Helen,  come  awa', 
or  I'll  box  your  ears  !  " 

Justus  was  left  convulsed  with  anger  and  laughter,  from 
which  state  he  was  presently  aroused  by  the  entry  of  James 
Greville.  "  Well  ?  "  said  Justus  anxiously,  noticing  that  the 
other  had,  for  once,  omitted  to  remove  his  hat. 

"  Well,"  said  Greville,  "  our  application  for  the  bullion  has 
been  accepted." 


CHAPTER  II. 

CLOTILDE  seemed  to  grow  no  older  up  to  this  time,  and  her 
house  was  as  brilliant  and  frequented  as  ever  it  had  been.  It 
was  a  house  where  the  different  sections  of  upper-class  society 
could  meet,  as  in  circles  with  a  radius  common  to  all.  Great 
medical  men,  some  titled  squires,  authors,  an  actress  or  two, 
an  occasional  minister,  and  retired  city  people  enjoyed  them- 
selves at  that  table. 

But  the  venture  in  which  Greville  and  Justus  had  embarked 
turned  out  very  ill,  with  the  result  that  the  scale  of  entertain- 
ment had  to  be  reduced. 

"  The  unexpected  always  happens,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
And  in  this  case  the  unexpected  certainly  did  happen.  The 
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chances  were  something  like  one  hundred  thousand  to  one 
against  the  discovery  and  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
a  large  gold  reef,  within  any  given  period  of  seventy-two 
hours.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  took  place.  Mr.  Cossar, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  sent  a  sudden  message 
saying  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  the  Bank  had 
decided  to  take  over  the  products  of  a  certain  reef  just  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Victoria,  as  these 
had  been  offered  them  with  an  almost  unlimited  credit  account  : 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  regretted  that  they  did  not 
see  their  way  to  give  a  final  ratification  to  the  negotiations 
conducted  with  Leclercq's  Bank. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Leclercq  &  Co.  would  have 
been  bankrupt,  and  the  firm,  in  all  probability,  have  expelled 
the  irresponsible  adventureres,  Justus  and  James  Greville,. 
from  its  membership,  as  it  had  been  in  a  fair  way  to  expel 
Albert  thirty  years  ago.  The  Australian  Banks  were 
clamouring  for  payment,  and  it  seemed  as  though  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  adventureres  from  the  results  of  their 
daring.  But,  just  then,  the  most  extraordinary  scandals  were 
discovered  in  connection  with  those  very  banks, — discovered, 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  people  in  the  inner  circles  of  finance. 
Then  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Greville  here  came  to  the 
front  once  more.  He  had  dragged  the  great  house  into  the 
abyss,  and  now  he  lifted  it  up.  What  he  did  was  not  honourable, 
perhaps  it  was  not  even  moral :  but  it  saved  himself  and  many 
innocent  persons  temporarily  from  ruin.  He  practically  told 
the  Australians  that  if  they  pressed  for  their  account  until 
Leclercq  &  Co.  were  able  to  pay,  he  would  expose  the  whole 
system  of  their  abuses  to  the  broad  white  light  of  publicity. 
He  showed  them  that  he  knew  as  much  about  the  methods  of 
some  of  their  directors,  as  the  directors  knew  themselves.  He 
practically  levied  a  kind  of  blackmail,  on  most  gigantic  lines. 
Meanwhile  Justus  did  in  all  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  de- 
preciating bullion,  and  collect  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the 
huge  debt. 

The  year  1892  saw  the  overthrow  of  the  Conservative 
Government,  and  was,  in  general,  a  year  of  unrest  throughout 
Europe  and  America.  Wild  prophets  sprang  up  in  London  and 
New  York.  And  the  death-roll  among  personalities  that 
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seemed  indispensable  to  mankind,  was  unusually  heavy. 
Conservative  society  persisted  in  associating  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  Fenians  and  Anarchists,  and  it 
was  said  that  many  West  End  residents  had  sent  their  plate 
and  jewels  to  the  bank. 

The  year  1893  saw  the  opening  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons,  the  dispute  being  on  the  question  of 
Irish  Home  Rule.  For  there  was  more  than  one  issue,  and  is. 
There  is  the  question  of  hereditary  versus  popular  rule,  both 
in  London  and  throughout  the  world.  Ten  years  later,  or  a 
little  more,  and  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  would  again  be  at 
enmity. 

A  new  addition  to  the  little  household  in  Leicester  Square 
came,  in  the  person  of  Marie  Leclercq,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
Leclercq,  the  New  Orleans  partner.  She  had  been  in  Scotland 
with  relatives,  and  now  she  made  her  temporary  home  in 
London.  She  was,  of  course,  full  cousin  to  Justus,  and  thirteen 
years  younger  than  he.  In  honour  of  her  arrival,  Clotilde 
gave  a  select  dinner-party,  at  which  a  number  of  interesting 
people  were  guests. 

As  has  been  said,  that  interesting  lady,  Princess  Radzawicz, 
whose  memoirs  are  making  so  much  stir  in  Great  Britain, 
and  causing  so  much  discomfort  in  Germany  (as  much  as  that 
caused  by  those  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  Prince  Hohenlohe 
in  their  day),  had  met  Justus  in  the  house  of  Baron  Grant 
during  the  winter  season  of  1888.  She  had  become  quite  a 
friend  of  the  family,  an  intimate  adviser  of  Justus,  and  the 
admired  of  James  Greville,  and  so  was  invited  to  this  party. 

Then  Miss  Augusta  Hamerton,  a  female  lieutenant  of  John 
Ruskin  in  London,  had  brought  together  Justus,  who  was  one 
of  her  subscribers,  and  Kerr,  who  had  recovered  himself  to  a 
large  extent  of  late.  Kerr  was  one  of  the  guests. 

There  was  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  also  an  attache 
from  the  American  Embassy.  James  Greville  could  not  well 
be  omitted.  Finally  there  was  a  young  Countess  Orczy,  an 
intimate  of  Princess  Radzawicz,  a  Lieutenant  Boyd  who  had 
met  Marie  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  not  long  out  of  Fettes 
College,  and  Mrs.  Dykes-Stanhope  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Stanhope. 

Mrs.  Dykes-Stanhope  was  a  woman  of  fifty-seven,  and  had 
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been,  as  a  newly-married  wife  of  twenty-two,  at  that  party 
given  by  M.  De  Persigny  to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1858  :  her 
sister  was  six  years  younger,  and  very  attractive. 

Princess  Radzawicz  annoyed  James  Greville  considerably, 
during  the  soup,  by  asking  him  awkward  questions  about  the 
state  of  the  money-market,  regarding  whose  intricacies  she 
pretended  to  know  much  more  than  she  did  ;  so  that  he  began 
to  wonder  from  whence  she  had  got  all  her  fluent  information. 
The  hostess  made  herself  very  agreeable  to  the  boy  lieutenant, 
who  felt  tongue-tied  and  a  little  dazzled.  His  army  connection, 
which  was  with  the  artillery,  recalled  painfully  to  Clotilde  her 
lost  lover,  Jamieson,  who  had  been  in  the  same  regiment. 
As  for  Kerr,  Socialist  and  dreamer, — he,  although  now  in  a 
fairly  good  professional  appointment  in  a  school  of  bacterio- 
logical research,  had  been  so  long  out  of  decent  society,  and 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  slovenly  lodgings  and  the  ex- 
perimental community,  that  he  wished  himself  away  altogether. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  Miss  Stanhope  and  Marie  were  smiling 
across  him,  and  at  him,  to  one  another. 

He  was  immensely  relived  when  the  American  attache, 
from  across  the  table,  asked  him  some  question  or  other  that 
gave  him  a  chance  of  displaying  his  scientific  knowledge, — a 
knowledge  which  he  knew  only  one  other  guest,  the  attache 
himself,  .possessed,  and  of  proving  that  he  was  more  than  a 
nonentity.  Still,  he  was  constantly  confusing  himself  with  the 
innumerable  knives  and  forks. 

Over  the  dessert,  the  conversation  fell  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  which  was  to  pass  or  to  be  rejected,  that  very  evening. 
In  all  likelihood,  there  were  parties  waiting  all  over  the  West 
End  to  hear  the  result, — as,  sixty  years  previously,  they  had 
waited  to  hear  the  news  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

"  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Leclercq,"  asked  the  pretty  Polish 
Countess,  "  that  Gladstone  will  get  his  Bill  through  ?  " 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  as  she  spoke,  and  Justus 
thought  that  never  had  he  seen  a  woman  so  beautiful. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  he  will,"  he  replied  a  little  wildly  ;  "  yes, 
I  don't  see  that  he  can  fail." 

"  I  do,  then,"  said  the  voice  of  the  American  ;  "  what  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Fergus  ?  " 

The  Hon.  James  Fergus  was  Permanent  Under- Secretary 
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to  one  of  the  Ministers.  He  masticated  some  trifle,  and  then 
replied,  "  you  cannot  expect  me  to  talk  shop,  you  know.  I 
<io  not  say  I  am  in  favour  of  the  Bill :  it  is  a  Permanent 
Official's  privilege  to  differ  from  his  chief." 

Princess  Radzawicz  broke  in  :  "  Chiefs  may  come,  and 
•Chiefs  may  go,  but  I  go  on  for  ever." 

And  they  all  laughed. 

"  No,"  pursued  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  "  I  dare 
not  prophesy  :  I  have  not  done  that,  since  I  was  very  very 
young." 

Kerr  listened  to  this  flippant  talk  about  serious  subjects, 

in  a  curious  state  of  mind.    Of  the  two  kinds  of  reformers,  the 

•Collectivist  and  the  Individualist,  he  was  probably  more  of 

the  latter  than  of  the  former,  Socialist  as  he  called  himself. 

He  thought  that  under  the  present  regime,  there  were  not  equal 

•chances  for  all,  and  that  there  ought  to  be.    And  as  he  looked 

at  the  well-dressed  women,  and  the  costly  china,  he  felt  that 

the  children  of  people  like. these  started  with  a  better  chance 

in  life  than  persons  like  himself.    At  the  same  time,  he  felt 

bound  to  admit  that  very  probably  the  founder  of  Leclercq  & 

•Co.  had  had  few  advantages  :    and  if  he  had  raised  himself, 

Avhat  right  had  anyone  to  deny  the  results  to  himself  and  his 

descendants  ?      To   do   that   would  be  to   paralyse   human 

.ambition  and  effort.    He  had  often  differed  from  Simons  here, 

for  Simons  was  not  merely  desirous  of  a  compulsorily  equal 

start  for  all,  but  of  compulsorily  equal  results  for  all.     But 

the  very  thought  of  Simons  in  his  miserable  garret,  with  a 

mind  full  of  great  thoughts,  while  these  people,  some  of  them 

not  particularly  clever  or  earnest,  lived  in  luxury,  caused  him 

to  tremble  in  the  balance  again.    And  yet  he  hated  to  be  false, 

•even  at  heart,  to  his  kind  hosts.    All  the  same,  he  had  the  idea 

that  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere  in  our  social  system. 

After  coffee  and  cigarettes  were  over,  the  men  came  into  the 

•drawing-room,  and  two  tables  of  whist  were  arranged,  the 

remaining  four  persons,  Justus,  Marie,  Countess  Orczy,  and 

Mr.  Boyd,  asserting  that  they  did  not  care  to  play. 

Marie  then  sang  some  songs  of  Gounod,  while  Boyd  played 
lier  accompaniments.  It  was  delicious  to  hear  Gounod's 
arrangement  of  "Fleur  des  Alpes"  steal  through  the  rosy  hush 
of  the  rich  chamber. 
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As  for  Justus, — he,  on  pretence  of  showing  the  young 
Countess  some  new  lamps  erected  by  the  County  Council  in 
the  square,  conducted  his  partner  out  on  to  the  balcony. 

The  American  attache  called  after  them,  "  I  guess  you  two 
ought  to  hear  from  the  square  how  the  Bill  is  going.  Please 
tell  us  what  the  crowd  say." 

The  Countess  said  to  Justus,  "  do  you  know,  I  am  a  Home 
Ruler  ?  That  is  because  I  am  a  Pole,  you  understand  ?  " 

They  went  out,  closing  the  glass  door  behind  them. 

Far  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  they  regarded  the  mighty 
expanse  of  London,  as  it  lay  before  them  in  the  spring  night. 
The  yokel  has  no  monopoly  in  Romance,  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
poets.  Here  was  Romance. 

Up  into  the  sky,  at  different  points,  shot  immense  streamers 
and  fans  of  reddish  light,  indicating  the  mighty  termini  that 
are  the  finger-tips  of  interlocking  and  grappling  civilisations. 
Myriads  of  apparent  pin-pricks  of  similarly  coloured  light 
indicated  the  great  barrack-tenements  of  immortal  souls. 
The  loud,  deep  tones  of  the  Westminster  Bell  floated,  borne 
on  the  stream  of  the  wind,  across  the  vast,  beautiful,  wicked 
city,  that  is  but  superficially  ugly,  if  ugly  at  all :  and  with  the 
tones  came  many  memories, — memories  of  an  infancy  that 
touched  the  era  of  the  American  War,  and  of  a  girlhood  full 
of  inexplicable  questions  ending  with  no  answer  in  this  little 
life  of  ours  that  is  spent  in  a  planet  that  is,  in  the  sea  of 
Infinity,  as  the  cork  of  a  phial  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From 
within  came  the  strains  of  the  "Jewel-Song"  in  "Faust,"  with 
Gounod's  air  ;  and  it  seemed  to  go  to  these  two  heads,  as  it 
were,  like  wine. 

Melisande,  Countess  Orczy,  young  as  she  was,  was  a  widow- 
wife  :  she  had  been  married  in  a  moment  of  exultation  to  a 
blackguard,  a  man  persistently  unfaithful,  whom  she  had  at 
length  divorced  :  her  father  and  mother,  like  those  of  the 
Polish  Countess  in  novels,  were  both  in  Siberia.  She  lived  alone, 
unattended,  isolated,  in  one  of  the  flats  that  have  since  become 
so  fashionable,  but  were  then  a  novelty,  in  London.  A  woman, 
rare,  exquisite,  with  a  head  of  the  stag  and  an  aspect  as  little 
as  might  be  Frankish,  she  must  have  attracted  the  most  jaded 
observer,  the  most  unfelicitous  sculptor  :  at  all  events,  she 
attracted  Justus  Leclercq,  and  conquered  him. 
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He  addressed  her  suddenly  and  with  passion,  as  though  he 
were  the  schoolboy  lieutenant  within,  and  she  did  not  laugh 
at  him.  He  kissed  her  a  few  minutes  later,  and  she  only  said, 
"  take  care  !  People  will  see  us  from  the  square  !  " 

"  I  love  you,"  he  proceeded,  like  a  character  in  the  picture 
book  of  an  infant ;  "  say,  that  you  love  me  !  " 
She  said  that  she  did. 

Her  warning  regarding  observers  in  the  square  was  not 
unheeded,  and  not  unnecessary.  Great  crowds  perambulated 
London  that  night ;  not  only  Irishmen,  but  politicians  of 
many  descriptions  ;  bankrupt  professors,  living  in  Bermondsea, 
among  stuffed  birds,  and  tended  by  a  shabby  daughter  ; 
retired  Communists  from  across  the  Channel ;  and  young 
pupil-teachers  who  had  been  reading  "  Locksley  Hall,"  and 
the  works  of  James  Thomson.  The  windows  of  the  Carlton 
Club  and  other  fashionable  clubs  were  shuttered,  in  spite  of 
the  warmth,  because  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Conser- 
vative plan  of  campaign  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  appear  a 
champion  of  Anarchists.  The  Times  would  be  able  to  say 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  brought  things  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to 
prevent  respectable,  citizens  from  meeting  without  shuttered 
windows. 

All  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a  blaze  of  torches  at  one  corner 
of  the  square,  and  in  the  light  of  them,  fierce,  Dionysiac,  and 
abnormal,  there  rose  a  double-staffed  banner  with  the  word 
"  Victory  "  upon  it.  Madame  Orczy  put  her  head  inside  the 
glass  door,  and  said,  "  the  Bill  has  passed  !  "  As  indeed  it 
had. 

"  How   horrid  !  "    said   Mrs.    Dykes-Stanhope.      "  If  dear 
Prince  Albert  had  been  alive,  whatever  would  he  have  said." 
"  Or  dear  Lord  Palmerston  !  "  said  Miss  Stanhope.    "  He 
was  always  such  a  gentleman." 

"  I  guess,"  said  the  American,  "  you  don't  want  to  be  a 
gentleman,  when  you  have  got  feelings  to  express  !  " 

Next  day,  the  news  of  the  victory  was  received  all  over  these 
small  islands  governed  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  Home  Rule 
Question  was  not  a  class  question,  but  it  was  made  one  :  it 
was  fashionable  to  be  Unionist,  and  all  "  the  elegant  vacuum  " 
of  the  country  swarmed  into  the  camp  of  the  Opposition.  One 
Conservative  Squire  in  the  House  of  Commons  said  that  he 
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would  not  dine  in  any  house  where  Mr.  Gladstone  should  find 
himself :  but  the  Liberal  leader  is  said  to  have  dined  well 
enough  in  spite  of  this  privation.  Another  politician  held  that 
the  victory  was  not  genuine,  as  there  was  not  a  majority  of 
English  votes :  in  other  words,  that,  by  the  Act  of  Union, 
Scotch  and  Welsh  votes  were  not  quite  in  the  same  civilised 
grade.  To  his  everlasting  honour, — or,  shall  we  say,  the 
reverse  ? — this  ingenious  person  was  a  Scotchman. 

Now,  before  the  season  was  quite  over,  it  was  whispered  that 
Justus  Leclercq  was  to  marry  the  Countess  Orczy,  and  that 
a  more  unimportant  person,  Mr.  Boyd,  was  to  marry  Miss 
Leclercq.  It  was  whispered  :  but  there  are  many  things  that 
are  not  true. 

On  the  night  of  the  Bill,  a  meeting  of  Socialists  had  been 
held  at  a  late  hour  almost  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Leclercqs  : 
and,  at  this  meeting,  a  man  arose  and  cursed  the  Bank  of 
Leclercq,  because  it  was  too  successful.  He  said  that  the  House 
of  Lords  was  going  to  throw  out  the  Bill  that  had  passed, 
that  the  people  were  going  to  throw  out  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  when  the  House  of  Lords  was  thrown  out,  the 
capitalist  would  go  along  with  it.  In  five  years  all  this  was  to 
happen. 

It  was  not  all  to  happen.  But  it  was  to  happen  that  in 
five  years  the  Bank  of  Leclercq  was  to  come  to  the  ground  with 
a  crash,  like  that  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  that  is  brought  low, 
while  innumerable  birds  that  had  their  nests  there  fly  in  terror. 
What  effect  all  this  was  to  have  upon  the  domestic  happiness 
of  Justus  and  Madame  Orczy,  was  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

But  Life  has  always  something  with  which  to  mesmerize 
one,  while  he  drifts  above  the  black,  oily  curve  of  his  Niagara, 
immense,  impending,  annihilating  !  And  now  came  the  year 
1894. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FOR  some  reason  that  will  never  be  known,  Princess  Rad- 
zawicz,  when  she  disappeared  from  England  in  1894,  managed 
to  separate  the  young  Countess  Orczy  from  Justus,  and  took 
her  with  her  on  some  mysterious  revolutionary  errand  to 
German  Poland.  Princess  Radzawicz  was  more  than  a  friend 
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of  Justus  :   she  was  an  intimate  friend  :   but  there  are  powers 
that  cannot  be  disobeyed,  ruling  in  the  North  of  Europe. 

Those  who  had  prophesied  an  early  marriage  between  the 
banker  and  the  Countess  were  confuted. 

Besides,  the  state  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  house  of 
Leclercq  was  not  such  as  made  Justus  feel  justified  in  an 
immediate  marriage.  On  the  balcony,  on  the  night  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  he  had,  it  is  true,  been  carried  away  by  passion,  as, 
possibly,  had  the  lady.  But,  later  on,  he  reflected  and  delayed. 

The  years  1894  and  1895  passed  on,  and  left  this  particular 
matter  as  before.  It  looked  as  though  it  would  be  a  case  of 
Browning's  "  The  Statue  and  the  Bust." 

In  the  latter  year,  a  strange  thing  occurred.  A  cablegram 
came  from  one  dead  man  to  another.  Gherlandao  Garibaldi,  at 
the  point  of  death  in  Abyssinia,  had  sent  a  message  to  Albert 
Leclercq  to  be  forwarded  to  Eve,  whose  address  was  now 
unknown. 

It  is  indeed  a  curious  universe  in  which  we  live.  Imagine  a 
blue  envelope  arriving  for  a  person  who  has  been  ten  years  in 
the  tomb. 

Clotilde,  with  many  tears,  both  for  the  dying  officer,  who,, 
indeed,  was  dead  three  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  message— 
and  for  Albert,  forwarded  the  communication  to  Scotland, 
where  Eve  wept  over  it  for  days  and  nights.  The  memory  of 
Eve  went  travelling  back  to  the  year  1859,  and  then,  as  it 
were,  returned  toward  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  during  which 
she  had  worked  in  the  hospitals,  meeting  in  one  of  them  a  face 
not  unfamiliar. 

As  for  Marie,  she  was  still  at  Leicester  Square,  and  anxiously 
awaited  the  return  of  the  battalion  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
which  Boyd  found  himself,  from  Burmah,  whither  it  had  been 
suddenly  sent. 

At  last  the  battalion  came,  and  the  presence  of  the  young 
officer  illumined  the  life  of  the  American  girl  with  a  light 
irresistible.  The  boy  could  not  afford  to  marry,  and  he  scorned 
to  depend  upon  the  family  of  his  future  wife  :  so  that  the 
engagement  was  made  one  of  years,  not  of  months.  Some- 
times, with  British  freedom,  the  pair  went  down  to  Richmond 
on  a  Saturday,  lunched  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  and  rowed  on. 
the  river  for  the  whole  afternoon. 
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How  many  memories  centre  round  that  river  in  the  mind 
of  many  a  Londoner  !  How  one  remembers  the  gay  phantas- 
magoria, pricked  with  scarlet  parasols,  that  spread  out  before 
one.  And  then  the  bijoux  villas,  and  th9  infinite,  Greek 
•copses,  fit  for  gods  !  And  the  sweep  of  the  ancient  stream 
flowing  eastward  through  Eternity  ! 

Along  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gherlandao  in  that 
miserable  campaign  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  arms  of  United 
Italy  received  so  severe  a  repulse,  came  other  news,  this  time 
from  Paris,  saying  that  Gregory  had  married  a  dressmaker's 
assistant  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  that  city.  It  was  indeed  the 
case  that  he  had  done  so,  and  forgotten  the  unfortunate  Elma 
Smith,  although  the  image  of  Milly  Alacock  never  quite 
•deserted  him.  Elma  Smith  again  languished  in  her  garden  at 
Nice,  and  every  day,  even  till  now,  she  decks  herself  in  her 
wedding-robe  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  goes  to  the  window, 
and  watches  the  path  of  the  rock-garden,  and  says,  "he  is 
not  coming  to-day  !  He  is  not  coming  to-day  !  "  And 
Arthur  Rimbaud  will  never  come  till  the  Resurrection  Morn. 

And  now,  Clotilde,  whose  sorrow  was  augmented  by  the 
loss,  probably  perpetual,  of  Gregory,  her  favourite  boy,  of 
whom  she  had  expected  so  much,  and  from  whom  she  had 
received  so  little,  began  herself  to  languish.  The  great  specialist 
who  had  seen  her  husband  thirty  years  previously,  and  was 
now  a  white-haired  man,  came  to  see  her  in  turn,  and  shook 
his  head  over  her.  Excessively  old  in  years,  she  was  not,  but 
she  was  old  in  spirit.  The  anxieties  and  pains  of  Life  had  told 
on  her  excitable  constitution.  The  desire  for  a  second  marriage 
had  never  altogether  left  her,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  outside 
observers  to  see  her  efforts  to  attract  mere  boys,  and  only  to  find 
herself,  after  gay  flirtations,  deserted  as  an  ineligible  woman. 

She  still  dressed  herself  in  the  garments  of  the  young,  and 
sought  to  fascinate,  although  her  days  were  numbered.  She 
was  like  Mazarin  in  his  palace,  clinging  to  life,  painted  by  the 
coiffeur  every  morning,  and  wheeled  through  his  picture 
gallery  amid  a  flattering  train  who  talked  behind  his  back  of 
what  they  would  do  when  he  was  gone. 

She  constantly  insisted  on  more  luxury,  and  began  once 
more  her  series  of  splendid  banquets,  as  though  interest  were 
.as  high  as  it  ever  was  and  had  been. 
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But  the  prophecy  of  the  mad  Socialist,  made  on  that  event- 
ful night,  in  Leicester  Square,  came  true  before  its  time. 

The  year  1896  had  been  a  year  of  struggle.  The  great 
financial  house  of  Leclercq,  which  had  its  roots  far  back  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France,  was  tottering.  It 
might  be  compared  to  the  last  monster  of  the  Carboniferous 
period,  staggering  through  the  snows  that  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Glacial  Age,  surrounded  by  the  myriads  of  attacking 
animals,  the  new  forms  of  life  that  were  to  be,  the  illimitable 
multitudes  of  the  grey  wolf.  It  might  be  compared  to  the 
great  Santissima  Trinidada,  the  last  vessel  of  the  fleet  of  Philip 
the  Second,  breasting  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  while 
a  swarm  of  English  sloops  pursued  her, — to  the  great 
Santissima  Trinidada,  tacking  through  the  storm,  banged  by 
waves  and  billows,  of  which  the  froth  soaked  and  discoloured 
the  mighty  golden  battle-flag  of  Spain, — the  great  Santissima 
Trinidada,  brave  and  faithful  to  the  last,  with  her  five  tiers 
of  guns,  and  her  towering  turrets,  her  four  banks  of  oars,  and 
her  image,  resplendent  and  terrible,  of  the  Trinity,— looming 
in  a  mass,  impending,  ghost-like,  annihilating,  above  the 
fury  of  the  sea, — the  tempest  in  her  van,  the  foe  in  her  rear, 
and  the  impenetrable  deep  beneath  her  keel. 

Loaded  with  that  unhappy  bullion,  the  great  house  was 
tottering  to  its  fall,  and,  far  over  the  world,  the  nervous 
wires  shook,  day  and  night,  with  innumerable  warnings. 

At  the  same  time,  the  superficial  display  of  wealth  was 
sustained  to  the  bitter  end,  partly  from  the  desire  of  a  dying 
woman,  and  partly  to  impress  the  investors  and  creditors  who 
wavered  in  the  balance. 

In  1896,  Princess  Radzawicz  returned  to  London,  after  a 
momentous  soj  ourn  in  South  Africa  and  Germany.  She  brought 
Countess  Orczy  with  her.  And  once  again,  Justus  and  the 
young  Pole  renewed  their  passionate  meetings. 

One  day,  at  Henley  Regatta,  just  after  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
race  was  concluded,  the  Countess  said  to  Justus,  as  they  sat 
in  the  house-boat  that  was  never  to  be  paid  for, 

"  Justus,  we  can't  go  on  like  this  for  ever.  You  have  never 
insulted  me,  by  asking  me  to  be  your  mistress,  yet  it  looks 
as  though  you  desired  that.  You  never  come  to  the  point  of 
marriage.  You  must  really  treat  me  better.  Only  the  other 
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evening,  I  refused  the  Due  d'lvry,  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall 
refuse  no  one  else." 

Justus,  tormented  beyond  all  human  expression,  dared  not 
say  that  he  was  about  to  become  a  bankrupt,  a  ruined  man, 
possibly  a  beggar.  For,  although  he  loved  this  woman  with 
a  furious  passion,  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  she  would 
condescend, — she,  a  woman  of  high  rank,  the  desired  of  peers 
,of  France  and  England, — to  marry  a  man  such  as  he  would 
be  then.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  ask  her  to  pass  her  life  in  a  garret 
with  him,  or  in  any  comparative  squalor.  Nor  dared  he 
surrender  her. 

So  he  asked  for  a  reprieve  from  his  obligation.  He  instanced 
the  failing  health  of  his  dear  mother.  And  the  Countess, 
touched  by  his  appeal,  granted  that  reprieve. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  supposed,  and  probably  real,  condition 
of  her  health,  Clotilde  insisted,  about  this  time,  on  giving  a 
large  dinner-party,  to  which  she  invited  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  London  with  whom  she  was  acquainted  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  The  priceless  wine  flowed,  the  music  resounded, 
and  statesmen  betrayed  their  secrets,  women  their  passions  : 
and  it  all  was  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noe. 

A  French  duke,  the  Due  d'lvry,  had  been  secured,  and  the 
love  of  social  pre-eminence  that  was  ever  a  master-passion 
with  the  vain,  generous  hostess,  felt  gratification  in  the 
extreme. 

"  Help  yourself  to  olives,  my  lord  duke,"  she  would  say  ; 
or,  "  help  Monsieur  le  Due  to  the  old  Chambertin  "  ;  whereupon 
the  duke  ate  and  drank,  while  caring  nothing  for  those  of 
whom  he  accepted  the  boundless  hospitality.  Dogs  and 
chrysanthemums  monopolised  his  soul ;  and  it  was  decreed 
of  him  that  he  should  appear  in  the  street,  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Charity  Bazaar  in  Paris,  with  masses  of  the  hair  of  women 
in  his  hands. 

On  this  occasion,  he  graciously  consented  to  sing  the  famous 
song  of  "  Isaphan  "  : 

Set  my  face  toward  Ispahan, 

Where  my  oxen  low  ; 
Roll  the  carpet,  and  the  tent, 

It  is  time  to  go. 
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Set  my  face  toward  Ispahan, 

With  the  earliest  bat, 
While  you  hail,  a  little  space, 

Allah,  from  my  mat. 

As  he  finished  this  verse,  a  messenger  was  entering  Leicester 
Square  from  the  city  :  the  messenger  bore  in  his  hand  a  blue 
envelope  containing  a  paper  which  informed  Justus  Leclercq 
and  James  Greville  that  the  house  of  Leclercq  was  ruined.  A 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  was  blowing,  and  the  messenger  paused 
at  the  corner  of  the  gusty  quadrangle  to  button  his  rubber 
cloak. 

Justus,  who  was  always  a  lover  of  music,  had  forgotten  his 
cares,  and  was  in  ecstasies,  when  the  duke  proceeded,  in  his 
fine  bass,  with  the  next  verse. 

You  will  come,  as  I  have  gone, 

As  I  came,  Igo. 
Set  my  face  toward  Ispahan, 

Where  my  oxen  low. 

I  will  go  as  I  have  come, 

But,  and  if  I  can, 
I'll  descend  from  Paradise 

Down  on  Ispahan. 

Set  my  face  toward  Ispahan, 

Where  my  oxen  low, 
I  must  go  to  Ispahan, 

As  the  shadows  go. 

The  song  concluded  amid  a  storm  of  applause,  and  the  silent 
servants  handed  round  coffee.  Clotilde  pretended  to  busy 
herself  with  some  fancy-work,  in  the  intervals  of  her  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Dykes-Stanhope.  The  latter  was  telling  her 
what  a  gentleman  Lord  Palmerston  had  been,  and  how  shocked 
dear  Prince  Albert  would  have  looked  had  he  been  alive  to 
hear  of  that  horrid  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  how  glad  she  was  that 
the  Lords  had  had  the  courage  to  throw  it  out. 

The  messenger  was  now  about  three  doors  away  from  the 
house,  and  a  great  gust  of  wind  was  causing  him  to  grip  his 
tattered  waterproof  about  the  neck,  as  the  button  was  torn 
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away.  The  messenger  met  an  old  man,  who  was  removing 
the  refuse  put  out  in  buckets  by  the  servants  and  others  in  the 
square. 

"  Cold  night,  matey,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  scavenger. 

"  It's  hard  on  all  chaps  as  has  to  be  out  of  doors,  my  old  cove." 

"  Hard  it  is." 

"  Well,  well,  it'll  be  all  over  some  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  ain't  we  to  get  some 
pleasure  too  ?  " 

"  '  Pleasure  ?  '  I've  read  about  it  !  "  said  the  messenger. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I've  been  listening  to  the  party 
up  in  the  house  there.  My,  they  do  seem  to  be  enjoying  them- 
selves." 

"  Rich  folk  always  can,"  said  the  messenger. 

"  Aye,  and  poor  coves  can't." 

"  Things  isn't  equal,  is  they  ?  "  • 

"  No,  but  some  day  they  may  be  nearer  it." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  the  'ouse  o'  Lords.  It's  the  'ouse  o'  Lords 
as  done  it.  So  long  as  that  lasts,  there  ain't  no  possibility 
of  enjoyment  for  you  an'  me,  an'  'undreds  more.  Its  them  as 
keeps  up  this  old  style  o'  doin'  things,  so  that  you  an'  me  an' 
our  children  are  left  to  die  in  the  dirt  when  they've  done  wi'  us." 

A  burst  of  applause  reached  them.  The  duke  was  finishing 
his  song. 

The  scavenger  pointed  over  his  shoulder  with  his  thumb. 
"  That's  it,  sing  away  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  wy  shouldn't  'e  ?  "  asked  the  messenger,  "  if  it  does 
'im  good  ?  " 

The  old  man  ignored  the  question. 

"  See  'ere,  boy,"  he  said,  "  if  I  didn't  believe  my  Bible,  an' 
read  every  night  about  Lazarus  in  'eaven,  and  that  chap  Dives 
in  'ell, — if  I  did  not  expect  to  sit  with  my  wife,  wot's  dead, 
some  day,  an'  watch  those  rich  chaps,  an'  all  their  wives,  an' 
all  their  sons,  an'  all  their  daughters,  an'  all  their  friends, 
roasting  in  everlastin'  flames  and  burnin'  brimstone, — I'd 
chuck  up  my  job,  deny  my  God,  an'  cut  my  throat  with  my 
own  razor  !  " 

As  the  messenger  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Leclercqs,  waiting 
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for  a  servant  to  open  it,  as  the  wind  blew  his  ragged  cloak 
about  his  thin  body,  while,  upstairs,  in  the  perfumed  drawing- 
room,  Justus  was  showing  the  Countess  Orczy  some  priceless 
etchings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  others,  he  said  to  himself, 
"'  religious  old  bloke,  that  !  Wants  to  be  in  Heaven  !  Well, 
I  don't  know  much  about  Heaven,  but  it  would  be  Heaven  for 
me  to  be  in  the  shoes  of  the  chap  as  owns  this  house  !  " 

The  door  opened  :  he  delivered  his  blue  envelope. 

Bad  news  leaks  out  sooner  than  any  other  sort :  and  several 
of  the  guests,  those  who  were  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  gossip  of  the  Exchange,  were  convinced,  before  they  left 
the  house  that  night,  that  Justus  Leclercq  and  James  Greville, 
and  those  associated  with  them,  were  ruined  men.  Countess 
Orczy  knew  it  next  morning,  as  she  had  her  hair  dressed  and 
her  satin  slippers  warmed.  Baron  Rothschild  knew  it  in  his 
counting-house  at  nine  o'clock  :  the  Prince  of  Wales  learned  it 
at  ten  o'clock  in  Tattersalls  :  Simons  and  Kerr  read  of  it  in 
the  evening  papers  :  the  aged  Sir  James  Clarke  learned  it  in 
his  consulting-room  at  five  o'clock  :  the  physician  of  Clotilde 
knew  it,  after  a  call  upon  the  great  surgeon  at  eight  o'clock  : 
but  Louis  Leclercq,  the  New  Orleans  partner,  deceived  and 
ruined  by  his  foolish  cousin  and  James  Greville,  did  not  know 
it  till  the  following  midnight. 

Justus,  going  in  shame  and  terror  to  meet  the  Parisian 
partners  at  Cannon  Street,  a  few  days  later,  met  the  Countess 
Orczy,  who  was  being  driven  in  a  hansom. 

The  truth  was,  that  he  was  so  altered  by  sorrow  as  not  to  be 
recognised  even  by  intimates.  But  he,  not  knowing  that,  and 
placing  great  stress  on  this,  the  first  encounter,  since  the 
collapse,  felt  convinced,  when  her  eyes  looked  far  past  him, 
and  she  whirled  on  into  the  Niagara  of  lamps,  that  he  had 
received  the  cut  direct.  Tears  flowed  down  his  face,  to  the 
extent  that  the  casual  passers  by  paused  to  glance  back  at  him. 
When  the  expected  train  arrived  at  the  platform,  he  was 
weeping  bitterly,  as  though  he  were  unregarded,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  four  Frenchmen,  furious  as  they 
had  been,  at  the  folly  which  had  brought  them  down  from  their 
high  estate,  and  was  causing  them  to  begin  the  world  anew, 
felt  a  pang  of  compassion,  as  they  saw,  in  this  gray-haired 
\vreck,  their  once  fashionable  cousin. 
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At  the  council  held  that  evening  in  Leicester  Square,  the 
balance  quivered  between  a  criminal  prosecution  of  the  London 
partners,  a  disavowment  of  responsibilities  incurred  by  them, 
and  a  liquidation  of  the  whole  firm.  The  eloquence  of  James 
Greville  did  much,  the  suddenly  grey  hairs  of  Justus  did  more, 
but  the  tears  of  Marie  did  most.  Whatever  New  Orleans 
might  do,  the  Parisians  would  not  call  in  the  criminal  law. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  the  year  1897  many  things  happened.  Louis  Leclercq,, 
while  the  great  republic  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  a  wrar  with  great  Britain,  had  managed,  with  the 
aid  of  money  lent  him  by  his  wife,  to  make  some  successful 
efforts  on  the  trembling  Exchanges  of  New  Orleans  and  New 
York.  In  January  he  was  able  to  conduct  his  beloved  Eulalie 
back  to  the  home  which  they  had  thought  to  have  left  for  ever. 

At  the  moment  that  they  opened  the  door  in  the  bright  street 
in  New  Orleans,  Milly  Alacock,  in  the  far  bush  of  Australia,  was 
riding  with  her  husband,  her  thoughts  fixed  on  Gregory,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  drunk  with  absinthe  in  a  cafe  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens, — while  Frederick  Leclercq,  the 
reprobate,  was  wandering  along  the  Scores,  in  St.  Andrews. 
And,  at  that  moment,  also,  Boyd,  who  had  never  deserted 
Marie  in  the  hour  of  the  affliction  of  her  family,  entered  the 
small  house  of  Clotilde,  in  the  dark  street  in  Battersea,  to  tell 
the  woman  he  loved  that  he  was  no  longer  second,  but  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  The  boy  had  little  beyond 
his  pay,  and  Marie  could  no  longer  have  the  dower  that  had 
once  been  in  prospect  :  and  so  the  marriage  was  deferred, 
and  deferred,  as  is  often  the  case  with  those  marriages  that  are 
the  most  desirable. 

The  fine  old  house  in  Leicester  Square  had  had  to  be 
evacuated,  and  was  now  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian,  who  pro- 
posed to  make  of  it  a  restaurant.  The  new  abode  of  Clotilde, 
Justus,  and  Marie,  was  in  a  melancholy  situation,  and  the 
wretched  mother  said  that  she  could  never  thrive  there. 

James  Greville,  meanwhile,  who  had  been  the  mainspring 
of  the  ruin,  and  had  reduced  his  aged  father  in  Anglesea  to 
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great  poverty,  along  with  many  other  unhappy  investors, 
felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  try  and  repair  a  tithe  of  the  mischief 
caused  by  his  foolish  speculation  :  accordingly,  he  placed  his 
wonderful  mathematical  gifts  at  the  service  of  Justus,  and 
proposed  to  him  that  they  should  try  to  become  scientific  and 
educational  publishers.  Justus  was  at  present  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  a  London  publisher. 

The  little  independent  venture  prospered  exceedingly  slowly, 
and  the  future  looked  exceedingly  dark.  O  Heaven  !  To  be 
scoffed  at,  laughed  at,  or  even  disregarded,  ignored,  as  a  bank- 
rupt, a  beggar,  or,  worse  still,  a  swindler,  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  where  one  has  been  a  power,  where  even  the  Prince  of 
Wales  knew  one  by  sight  !  Is  that  not  terrible  !  To  have 
lost  the  woman  one  loves  !  Is  that  not  terrible  ?  To  have 
reduced  one's  family  to  squalor  !  Is  that  not  terrible  ?  To 
be  cursed  by  multitudes  invisible,  unpitied,  pitiless  !  Is  that 
not  terrible  ? 

In  the  year  1899,  Louis  Leclercq  and  his  wife  were  once  more 
in  Scotland,  where  they  arrived  to  see  the  affairs  of  Frederick, 
who  had  just  died  at  St.  Andrews,  and  is  now  buried  near 
Whyte-Melville  in  the  churchyard  of  the  glorious  Abbey. 
Marie  was  asked  to  come  North  at  once.  But,  having  gone 
North,  she  returned  very  soon,  partly  for  the  sake  of  Clotilde, 
who  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  partly  for  that  of  Charles  Boyd, 
who  pined  for  his  financee. 

The  Boer  War  broke  out  in  this  year,  shortly  after  Marie 
returned  to  London.  A  great  wave  of  Imperialistic  sentiment 
ran  over  the  face  of  the  British  Empire,  and  party  feeling  in 
the  Islands  rose  to  a  high  pitch.  An  idea  was  abroad  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  that  they 
ought  not  merely  to  defend  themselves,  but  to  fulfil  their 
Destiny,  and  unite,  in  order  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  the 
world.  The  South  African  Republics,  it  was  said,  must  not 
only  be  punished,  as  France  was  punished  by  Germany  ;  they 
must  be  wiped  from  the  Book  of  Nations. 

Marie,  while  in  Scotland  some  years  previously,  had  been 
mostly  in  society  of  Irish  Nationalists,  American  Confederates 
or  their  successors,  and  the  sparely  found  Scottish  Legitimists, 
three  classes  of  people  strongly  opposed  to  Imperialism.  Her 
family  had  Secession  in  their  very  blood. 
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She,  however,  was,  by  sport  of  nature,  a  keen  Imperialist. 
She  joined  with  the  fierce  crowd  that  cheered  on  the  Yeomanry, 
she  was  close  upon  the  heels  of  Mr.  Stead,  when  his  clothes 
were  torn  off  him  on  his  attempting  to  speak  against  the  war 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  She  thanked  God  openly  that  she  was  to- 
many  a  man  whose  profession  would  take  him  out  to  the  battle. 

Unfortunately,  a  reverse  of  this  sport  of  nature  was  found 
in  Boyd. 

Boyd,  brought  up  in  a  patriotic,  that  is  to  say,  Imperialistic, 
public  school,  and  in  a  society  Unionist  and  Conservative  to 
the  back-bone,  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Count  Tolstoi. 
In  his  spare  time,  after  incessant  reading,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  war  was  more  or  less  wrong,  and  that 
Imperialism,  or  the  destruction  of  independent  nations  as 
sovereign  powers,  was  a  sin  altogether  unpardonable.  Even 
as  a  boy,  he  had  thought  the  arrogant  treatment  of  Spain  by 
the  United  States,  in  the  Cuban  affair,  an  outrage  on  inter- 
national decency  :  wherein  many  God-fearing,  law-abiding 
men  agreee  with  him. 

And  now  he  asked  himself  how,  if  he  were  to  fall  in  South 
Africa,  whither  his  regiment  was  ordered,  he  could  meet  the 
Most  High.  He  asked  himself  whether  he  could  say  that  the 
cause  in  which  he  fought  was  a  just  one.  To  punish  an  enemy 
was  one  thing, — a  thing  done  constantly  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  But  to  annihilate  his  nationality  ?  Surely  that  had 
never  been  done  in  recent  times,  unless  by  Russia. 

He  became  pale  and  ill  with  worry,  so  that  when  his  battalion 
went  South,  he  was  actually  in  hospital,  where  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  period.  His  fellow  officers  mocked  him,  and 
said  that  he  was  malingering.  But  never  was  a  taunt  more 
false,  as  a  braver  youth  than  Boyd  never  lived,  as  people  have 
seen,  later,  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

By  the  time  he  was  convalescent,  the  dark  days  of  the  spring 
of  1900  had  arrived,  and  every  available  man  was  required. 

Marie  came  to  him  and  said  : 

"  Charles,  you  must  go  out  immediately." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  to  choose  between  his  country 
and  his  God,  and  that  he  chose  his  God. 

"  No,  Marie,  I  can't.  As  a  gentleman,  as  a  Christian,  I  do- 
not  see  my  way  to  assist  in  the  annihilation  of  these  Republics. 
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If  it  were  merely  a  case  of  giving  them  a  sound  thrashing,  I 
might  go.  But  to  destroy  them  !  And  then  this  burning  of 
farms, — those  executions  !  I  can't  bear  them  !  " 

"  Then,  consider  it  again,"  she  said,  and  left  him. 

She  came  back  to  Netley,  where  he  was,  to  hear  his  reply, 
with  two  tricolour  ribbons  in  her  hand.  She  would  only  marry 
the  man  upon  whose  coat  she  could  pin  one  of  those  ribbons. 
His  reply  was  the  same  as  before. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  choose  between  marrying  me,  and  staying 
at  home, — traitor,  and  coward  that  you  are  !  " 

He  still  persisted,  and  she  left  him  in  a  fury,  tearing  the 
ribbons  to  shreds  in  her  fingers  as  she  went.  He  watched  her 
go  down  the  long  avenue,  and  then  turned  upon  his  sofa,  and 
clenched  his  hands,  like  one  that  undergoes  a  surgical  operation. 
That  afternoon,  the  nurse,  as  she  brought  him  some  tea,  wore 
upon  her  breast  a  rosette,  and  gazed  contemptuously  at  him. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  the  front  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,"  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  not  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  shoot  you  !"  she  said  angrily,  and 
left  the  room,  banging  the  door  behind  her. 

In  the  little  house  in  Battersea,  Clotilde  passed  quietly  away, 
early  in  1901,  after  many  fits  of  unconsciousness.  She  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  and,  towards  the  end,  had  none  of  her 
anticipated  fear  of  death. 

Justus,  desolated  by  the  loss  of  his  mother,  permitted  Marie 
to  stay  on  in  the  flat,  and  even  encouraged  her  to  do  so, 
forgetful  of  all  proprieties.  He  had  felt  so  desperately  lonely, 
that  her  society  was  an  endless  source  of  health  and  sanity 
to  him.  She  did  for  him  what  James  Greville,  in  his  frequent 
visits,  could  not  do.  And  for  a  time  their  relations  were  as 
they  should  have  been  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  the  relations  of  uncle  and  niece  ;  for  Justus 
was  old  enough  to  be  the  uncle  of  Marie. 

But,  as  a  cynic  might  have  prophesied,  there  came  an  hour 
when  a  warmer  feeling  arose  between  them.  In  1901,  the 
deserter  of  the  deserted,  Marie  and  Justus,  suddenly  thought 
of  each  other  as  complements  to  the  incomplete  lives  of  both. 
What  if  they  should  marry. 
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Justus,  trying  in  vain  to  wipe  from  his  slate  the  image  of 
the  Countess  Orczy,  proposed  this,  and  Marie,  as  a  solid  token 
of  her  assent,  sacrificed  to  the  proprieties  by  discovering  for 
herself  a  separate  domicile.  She  took  lodgings  opposite,  from 
which  she  could  blow  kisses  to  Justus  as  he  went  out  to  business 
and  waved  to  him  as  he  returned  in  the  evening. 

Ah  !  What  a  Romance  there  is  in  a  city  street  in  the  evening. 
What  a  Romance  there  is  there,  even  in  London  !  More  there 
may  be  in  Rome  or  in  those  German  towns  where  the  oil 
lamps  gutter,  and  one  can  hear  the  white-turbanned  maid- 
servants sing 

"  Ein  feste  burg  ist  Unser  Gott  !  " 

to  their  devout  mistress,  the  wife  of  the  clock-maker  who 
remembered  Jena.  But  London  is  not  far  behind.  In  London 
one  sees,  first  of  all,  a  body  of  men,  elderly,  prosperous,  and 
over-heated :  the  successful  tradesmen,  the  grocers,  the 
butchers,  the  future  Aldermen,  returning  to  high  tea:  next,  an 
army  of  pale  men  and  women,  head-printers,  weary  poets,  and 
typists,  many  of  them  having  been  turned  from  one  publishing- 
oince  to  another,  and  thence  again  :  lastly  a  horde  of  starving 
clerks,  men  who  have  never  been  anything  else  than  clerks, 
and  never  will  be.  Children,  too,  there  are,  who  arrive  about 
the  same  time  as  the  future  Aldermen, — children  that  are  the 
product  of  a  vast  educational  machine,  that  carry  enormous 
masses  of  literature,  and  wear  spectacles.  And  over  all  one 
regards  the  yellow  gas-lamps  that  flicker  in  the  cold  wind  that 
goes  none  can  say  whither,  even  as  the  multitudes  whom  it 
exhilarates  or  chills,  the  multitudes  "  thick  as  leaves  on 
Vallombrosa."  Well  might  Shelley  exclaim,  "  O.  World,  O 
Life,  O  Time  !  " 

But  the  proposed  union  between  Justus  and  Marie  was 
destined  never  to  be  consummated.  Each  of  the  two  held  in 
the  ductile  heart  an  image,  the  image  of  another  of  whom  the 
name  was  unmentioned  between  them. 

And,  late  in  1901,  Marie  received  a  letter  from  Southampton, 
a  letter  in  which  Charles  Boyd  told  her  that  he  was  going  out 
to  South  Africa  to  satisfy  her.  He  had,  it  appeared,  joined  a 
band  of  Mounted  Infantry,  having  naturally  been  compelled 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Artillery. 
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At  that  time  there  was  a  dreadful  death-rate  among  the 
army  in  South  Africa,  as  much  due  to  enteric  fever  as  to  the 
sword,  and  the  patriotic  heart  of  Marie  felt  a  slight  pang  at 
the  idea  that  she  had  perhaps  driven  a  good  man  out  to  his 
doom.  A  great  revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  her,  and  she 
went  immediately  to  Justus,  and  told  him  that,  until  Charles 
Boyd  should  permit  her,  with  his  own  words,  she  could  not 
think  of  proceeding  further  with  her  cousin. 

This  was  another  blow  to  Justus,  who  felt  the  force  of  one 
mis-fortune  after  another  fall  upon  his  head.  He  could  have 
used  the  words  of  the  old  Saxon  Chronicler,  and  said,  "  it 
seemed  as  though  God  and  all  His  angels  were  asleep." 
Probably,  never  in  his  life,  had  he  felt  the  current  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  Existence  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  on  the 
evening  of  the  visit  of  Marie. 

The  year  passed  away  into  that  abyss  of  Time,  of  which  the 
processes  of  History,  continually  and  continually  more 
delicate,  can  explore  so  small  a  portion,  and  the  war  drew  to 
a  close. 

A  great  darkness  was  over  the  land. 

It  seemed,  in  spite  of  the  recent  successes  in  South  Africa, 
gained  against  a  comparatively  tiny  adversary,  for  whose 
speedy  annihilation  torrents  of  prayers  went  up  from  every 
church  in  London, — it  seemed  as  though  Destiny  were  about 
to  measure  itself  with  the  British  Empire. 

The  angel  with  the  double-edged  sword  had  passed  over  a 
hundred  households,  even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  passes  above 
the  vast  Metropolis,  the  centre  of  Anglo-Saxon  Liberty, 
Anglo-Saxon  Patience,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Debauchery. 

The  Government,  returned  by  an  enthusiastic  nation,  to 
complete  the  glorious  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  had  introduced  a  measure  dealing  with 
Education,  that  was  about  to  enrage  the  country.  Religion, 
in  schools  governed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  was  to  be 
taught  by  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  The  Nonconformists  were  up  in  arms. 
Simultaneously,  the  Labour  Party,  the  Socialists,  and  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  always  ready  to  tip  the  balance  over,  began 
to  appear  against  the  Government.  The  Cabinet  must  fall. 
There  would  be  a  new  Cabinet,  dealing  with  burning  questions  : 
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and  this  new  Cabinet  must  come  into  conflict  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  was  practically  an  eternal  Conservative 
Party.  And  this  conflict,  although  not  desired  by  a  great  many 
Nonconformists,  was  attended  \\ith  zest,  for  its  own  sake,  by 
the  three  other  parties. 

About  this  time,  a  great  meeting  of  those  not  in  favour  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Dutch  Republics  was  held  in  Battersea, 
and  representatives  of  all  the  parties  composing  the  Extreme 
Left  were  present .  Whatever  the  popular  opinion  may  have  been 
on  the  subject  of  Socialism,  and  of  Clericalism  in  Education,  it 
was  still  strongly  Chauvinist .  ' '  Every  right-thinking  man , ' '  said 
a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  and  novelist  in  Liverpool, 
"desires  that  the  war  should  come  to  an  end  :  "  but  it  turned 
out  that  he  meant  one  particular  end, — not  the  just  punishment, 
but  the  annihilation  of  two  tiny  principalities  of  brave  Teutonic 
people  :  and  this  was  the  only  end  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  would  tolerate,  in  their  intoxicated  state  of  mind.  The 
meeting  in  Battersea  was  dispersed  by  a  howling  mob.  The 
platform  was  torn  down,  and  many  Imperialists  did  things  of 
which  they  were  ashamed  in  subsequent  lucid  intervals.  Justus 
saw  the  form  of  Dr.  Kerr  tossed,  in  a  semi-nude  condition, 
to  and  fro,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  savage  mob,  who  were 
drunk  with  gin,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  pay  of  unscrupulous 
politicians.  There  were,  doubtless,  faults  on  both  sides  :  but 
the  general  result  was  a  disgraceful  pandemonium.  But  the 
opportunities  of  Justus  for  a  prolonged  study  of  events  were 
limited.  For  it  happened  that  some  of  the  outraged  Socialists 
caught  sight  of  him,  and  recognised  him  as  that  Leclercq  of 
whom  the  failing  bank  had  brought  so  many  thousands  to  ruin. 
In  their  wild  moment  of  anger  they  associated  him  with  the 
brutal  tempest  that  had  just  swept  the  platform  :  they  cursed 
him  :  they  attacked  him  :  and,  before  any  Unionists  could 
come  to  his  aid,  he  was  struck  into  insensibility,  and  trampled 
upon. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  awoke.  When  he  did  so,  it  was 
with  a  momentary  idea,  horrible  in  the  extreme,  that  he  had 
been  buried  alive;  and  wrould  have  to  undergo  all  the  terrors 
of  asphyxia  in  the  narrow  bed  from  whence  the  most  deafening 
shout  would  be  inaudible  on  account  of  tons  of  earth  :  he  felt 
what  seemed  a  grave-napkin,  tied  about  his  head.  Then  it 
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transpired  that  he  was  lying  on  a  couch,  with  a  bandage  over 
his  eyes. 

He  slept  again,  almost  immediately,  with  a  self-consciousness 
of  immediate  sleep,  unusual  and  delicious.  And,  on  his 
second  awakening,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  woman. 
The  woman  was  none  other  than  the  Countess  Orczy. 

He  cried  out,  "  Melisande  !  " 

She  said,  "  yes,  it  is  myself.  Why  did  you  conceal  yourself 
from  me,  for  so  long  ?  I  am  sure  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
in  all  sorts  of  places." 

"  And  yet  you  cut  me  that  day,  when  you  were  driving  ?  " 

"  Cut  you  ?  Why,  I  never  recognised  you,  if  I  met  you, 
the  time  you  speak  of.  You  have  altered  so  much.  I  only 
recognised  you  at  the  meeting,  when  a  man  named  Simons, 
whom  I  have  got  to  know  through  Dr.  Kerr — your  friend, — 
indicated  you  to  me.  And  now  will  you  ever  go  away  from  me 
again,  although  you  are  ruined  a  hundred  times  over  ?  "  And 
the  weary,  beaten  man  blindly  answered,  "  no." 

CHAPTER  V. 

ON  the  night  of  the  meeting  in  question,  Marie  received  a  note 
from  the  War  Office,  saying  that  among  the  officers  killed  in 
the  recent  guerilla  warfare  in  the  Transvaal,  was  Charles 
Boyd.  She  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  misery,  and 
went  instinctively  across  the  rain-swept  road  to  the  chambers 
of  her  cousin,  for  consolation.  Justus,  of  course,  was  not  there  : 
and,  as  he  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant,  she  obtained  no- 
satisfaction  :  James  Greville,  whom  she  met  on  the  stair, 
could  tell  her  nothing  :  he  merely  suggested  that  Justus 
might  be  at  the  great  Peace  Meeting  in  Battersea  Park.  When 
Marie  heard  next  day  that  there  had  been  a  riot,  and  that 
several  persons  had  been  killed  in  the  confusion,  and  learned 
that  Justus  had  not  returned  all  night,  she  began  to  have  the 
most  dreadful  fears,  fears  to  which  her  miserable  state  of  mind 
readily  contributed.  But  they  were  groundless  :  for  Justus, 
in  answer  to  a  note  left  for  him  at  hazard,  appeared  that 
evening.  He  found  his  cousin  very  ill. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Marie  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Matter  !    I  have  killed  Charles  !  " 
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And,  as  she  said  these  words,  she  showed  him  the  fatal 
message,  signed  "  Brodrick."  It  was  but  too  plain  and 
.authentic. 

Ill  as  was  Justus,  after  the  illusage  of  yesterday,  he  saw 
clearly  the  state  in  which  Marie  found  herself,  and  asked 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  collect  some  necessary  articles  of 
clothing,  telling  her  that  he  was  about  to  take  Miss  Leclercq 
to  the  residence  of  the  Countess  Orczy. 

The  Countess,  on  the  hospitality  of  whom  Justus  would  have 
been  too  proud  to  depend  six  years  previously,  did  all  in  her 
power  for  the  neurotic  girl  on  whom  Life  had  laid  such  a 
heavy  burden.  But  it  was  in  vain. 

One  day,  when  the  atmosphere  of  London,  meteorological 
and  social,  seemed  hushed  and  pregnant,  the  tragedy  of  this 
life  reached  a  climax. 

A  Boer  guerilla  had  gained  one  of  his  last  victories,  and  the 
Home  Government,  exaggerating  his  forces,  and  fearing  the 
intervention  of  an  outraged  civilisation,  were  sending  out  more 
troops  still :  the  troops  in  Africa  were  so  numerous,  that, 
had  they  been  French  or  German,  the  Times  would  have  called 
them  "  hordes." 

Crowds  lined  the  streets  of  this  mighty,  glorious,  triumphant, 
well-organised,  and  damnably  wicked  London,  to  cheer  the 
men  and  boys  who  were  about  to  fight,  or  supposed  to  be  about 
to  fight,  for  the  very  existence  of  the  British  Empire  :  as 
though  the  very  existence  of  a  hippopotamus  depended  on 
the  destruction  of  a  mouse  ! 

Far  in  the  south,  a  thunderstorm  was  gathering,  and  the 
river  Thames  looked  more  of  the  colour  of  lead  than  usual. 
The  troops  were  marching  to  the  Waterloo  Terminus,  right 
through  the  city,  passing,  each  regiment  in  turn,  the  terrace 
where  the  house  of  the  Countess  was  situated. 

The  poor  Marie  had  got  the  idea  in  her  mind  that  she  had 
killed  Charles,  the  man  who  had  loved  her  so  well,  and, 
accelerated  by  this  idea,  enervating,  annihilating,  the  slender 
life  was  passing  alone  down  the  dark  pathway  whence  none 
are  supposed  to  return. 

On  this  afternoon,  she  was  placed  on  a  couch  near  the  large 
window,  while  every  provision  for  her  comfort  and  interest 
was  made.  Justus  had  been  reading  aloud  to  her,  and  the 
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Countess  playing  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  Schubert :  but 
the  apathy  still  remained  undissipated. 

Suddenly,  the  band  of  a  regiment  was  heard  approaching, 
playing  one  of  the  trios  of  Souza,  a  piece  that  was  their 
marching  tune.  When  the  Countess  heard  that,  she  stopped 
her  own  music,  and  shut  the  piano,  on  the  boards  of  which  the 
fauns  and  nymphs  chased  each  other  for  ever  more. 

And  all  at  once  the  mind  of  the  dying  woman  seemed  to 
revert  to  a  certain  period  of  time  :  she  seemed  to  forget  her 
circumstances,  and  her  love  for  Boyd.  She  even  appeared  to 
fancy  that  the  ghost  of  the  dead  officer  was  in  the  room, 
menacing  her. 

"  Justus,"  she  said  hoarsely,  "  is  that  Charles  Boyd  come 
back  again  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  dear,"  he  answered. 

"  You  call  me  dear,"  she  almost  shouted  ;  "  say,  then,  that 
you  love  me." 

A  quiver  ran  through  Madame  Orczy,  as  Justus,  who  saw 
something  in  the  face  of  Marie,  that  the  Countess  did  not  see, 
replied,  "  yes,  yes,  my  dear  Marie  ;  of  course  I  love  you." 

The  band  was  passing  now,  with  a  great  splendour  of  music, 
all  the  host  of  bayonets  following  it  ;  while  from  far  away,  the 
approaching  thunder  mingled  itself  with  the  roar  of  the  drums, 
and  a  faint  shaft  of  lightning  glanced  upon  the  river  of 
uplifted  steel. 

A  gorgeous  butterfly  fluttered  for  shelter  in  by  the 
window:  curiously,  the  butterfly  was  the  emblem  of  Plato 
for  Immortality. 

Marie  asked  Justus  to  kiss  her,  and  he  did  so,  regarded  by 
the  Countess,  of  whom  the  eyes  were  like  two  flames  of  fire 
for  the  moment. 

"  Keep  his  ghost  from  me,  Justus,"  cried  Marie,  wandering 
in  her  mind. 

"  Yes,  dear,  yes." 

And  the  pure,  bright  spirit  of  Marie  Leclercq  was  gone,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and  the  crash  of  armed  men  filled 
the  long,  rain-battered  street. 


Five  years  passed  ;    with  the  result  that  James  Greville 
and  Justus  found  their  business,  as  scientific  publishers,  a 
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prosperous  one  :  Justus,  at  the  request  of  his  wife,  Madame 
Orczy,  has  since  opened  communications  with  the  American 
.and  French  Leclercqs  with  a  view  to  re-establish  the  Bank  of 
the  Leclercqs  by  means  of  the  capital  newly  amassed  by  him- 
self, Greville,  and  Louis.  There  should  be  a  branch  in  Warsaw, 
where  Madame  Orczy  insists  on  spending  part  of  every  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Revolution  that  had  been  threatening 
England  and  Scotland,  ever  since  1831,  had  come  to  a  head. 
The  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  had  probably 
relit  the  flame  of  discontent  with  the  House  of  Lords  :  the 
scandalous  waste  of  public  money  by  Permanent  Officials 
in  the  War  Office  and  other  offices  fanned  the  flame  :  the 
decision  of  the  Lords  in  the  Scottish  Church  Case  fanned  it 
still  more  :  and  the  repulse  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Education  Act  of  1906,  made  the  flame  leap  to 
.an  extreme  height 

Early  in  the  year  1907,  mighty  masses  of  people  had  gone 
in  deputation  to  London  :  the  Nonconformists  were  there 
in  their  myriads,  as  were  Unitarians,  Jews,  Quakers,  and 
Secularists  :  were  the  children  of  the  country  to  be  handed 
•over  to  the  High  Church  Priests  ?  With  one  accord,  all  these 
multitudes  answered,  "  no."  And  the  answer  rolled,  like 
muffled  thunder,  all  along  the  Thames  embankment,  and  from 
one  park  to  another,  and  from  one  hall  to  another. 

Then  the  Church  of  England,  rousing  itself,  like  a  dying  man 
who  goes  to  galvanise  a  corpse,  went  to  the  aid  of  the  House 
•of  Lords.  Great  multitudes  of  defendants,  armed  with 
parti-coloured  banners,  marched  from  the  North  to  crush  the 
Liberals. 

An  immense  section  of  the  Labour  Party  felt  no  illwill  to 
any  of  the  conflicting  religious  combatants,  its  one  desire 
being  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Away  with  the  accursed  thing  !  "  it  shouted  ;  and  all  the 
heaven  seemed  to  resound  with  the  echo. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  wretched  Simons,  starving, 
despised,  persecuted,  cast  from  one  place  of  employment  to 
another,  decided  that  he  would  perish  by  his  own  hand,  but, 
while  doing  so,  give  a  terrible  warning  to  the  civilisation  that 
had  oppressed  him.  The  Countess  Orczy,  always  on  the  "  qui 
for  a  new  sensation,  had  taken  to  attending  political 
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meetings  at  one  time  :  and  she,  introduced  to  him  by  Dr.  Kerr, 
had  aided  him  to  the  best  of  her  ability  :  but  to  no  effect  : 
the  man,  with  his  sister,  who  had  come  up  from  the  country 
to  stay  with  him,  was  in  poverty  of  the  most  horrible  descrip- 
tion :  he  was  reduced  to  eating  offal  from  ash-buckets,  after 
dark. 

Yet  would  revenge  be  his. 

He  was  an  Atheist :  he  did  not  fear  death  in  the  least :  he 
held  the  view  that,  if  there  were  a  God  that  roasted  poor  sinners 
•eternally,  that  was  not  the  final  God,  and  that,  if  there  were 
no  such  God,  death  was  desirable.  Humanity  had  committed 
•dreadful  crimes :  he  would  wash  away  his  guilt  in  his  own  blood 
mingled  with  that  of  others. 

There  was  to  be  a  State  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
What  a  grand  death  it  would  be  to  perish  beneath  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's  !  During  his  intercourse  with  Kerr,  he  had 
picked  up  some  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  latter :  he 
had  stolen  from  him  a  prescription  that  would  cure  many 
•evils :  he  could  produce  a  powder  that  would  lift  St.  Paul's 
into  the  heavens,  like  a  cork  expelled  from  the  pipe  of  a  steam- 
engine.  He  would  do  it  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

He  had  chosen  St.  Paul's,  because  it  represented  the  super- 
ficially devout  life  of  London  ;  also,  because  it  contained  the 
tombs  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  men  who  had  gained  re- 
putation by  shedding  human  blood  for  the  alleged  glory  of  God 
and  George  the  Third. 

Then  the  congregation  !  Never  would  one  have  seen  so 
many  bald  heads,  coronets,  and  ermine  capes  fly  to  perdition 
together. 

Having  obtained  employment  in  the  Sanitary  Department 
•of  the  London  County  Council,  he  took  pains  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  vast  sewers  of  the  city  :  he  found  one 
beneath  St.  Paul's. 

And  after  nights  of  working,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
his  official  position  of  scavenger,  he  found  that  his  revenge 
upon  humanity  was  at  hand. 

The  very  night  before,  the  King  and  Queen  passed  in  a 
carriage  through  the  streets.  Simons  regarded  them  with  a 
terrible  and  menacing  glance.  He  shook  out  his  dark  tempes- 
tuous locks,  and  said  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the  Royal  carriage 
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on  his  one  side,  and  two  tattered  women  on  the  other,  women 
whom  any  one  of  the  Crown  Jewels  could  have  fed  for  thirty 
years,  "  w^ell,  well, — King  and  Beggar,  we  meet  in  Eternity 
to-morrow  !  " 

But  the  storm  was  gathering. 

The  party  of  Revolution,  reinforced  by  ideas  from  Russia, 
had  determined  that  once  and  for  all  the  House  of  Lords  should 
cease  to  obstruct  the  will  of  the  People.  "  Either,"  they  said, 
"  the  House  of  Lords  must  survive  the  People,  or  else  the 
People  must  survive  the  House  of  Lords.  It  should  be  the 
latter." 

The  Liberal  Party  refused  to  coerce  the  people,  and  resigned 
office.  A  new  Cabinet  was  summoned. 

There  were  mounted  police  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
two  battalions  of  Rifles  were  kept  within  a  mile  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  new  Cabinet  could  not  contain  a  majority  in 
the  Commons,  and,  as  they  would  not  resign  office,  the  Lower 
House  was  closed  :  nay,  not  altogether,  since  it  was  filled  with 
officials  and  constables. 

Messages  came,  at  certain  hours,  from  certain  places,  to 
indicate  to  the  central  authority  at  the  Home  Office,  that  all 
was  well  with  the  outlying  wrards. 

It  was  as  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  the  cities  of  civilisations,  now  extinct, 
were  asked  by  the  voices  of  the  invisible,  "  watchman,  what 
of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  " 

Immense  multitudes  of  persons  marched  about  the  streets, 
singing  "There's  a  good  time  coming."  Some  desperate 
attacks  were  made  on  the  police,  by  these  singers,  who  were 
repulsed  by  charges. 

Meanwhile,  as  Destiny  would  have  it,  the  sister  of  Simons 
had  answered  an  advertisement  put  in  the  papers  by  Melisande 
Orczy,  who  desired  a  sewing  maid. 

When  this  miserable  sister,  whom  Simons  had  taken  into 
his  confidence,  had  discovered  that  her  employer  was  none 
other  than  the  lady  who  had  done  so  much  for  her  brother,  she 
was  tempted  to  induce  her  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  She 
herself  had  failed  altogether  to  do  so,  and  she  hated  to  betray 
him. 

The  Countess  thought  that  he  could  be  saved  yet,  with  all 
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those  whom  he  would  destroy  :   and,  according!^,  she  revealed 
a  plan  to  the  miserable  woman. 

Simultaneously,  the  fighting  in  the  streets  became  universal 
although  the  loss  of  life  was  practically  nothing.  The  House  of 
Lords,  said  the  Cabinet,  could  not  be  abolished  by  the  people, 
without  a  change  in  the  Constitution  ;  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  could  not  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Physical  violence  was,  above  all  things,  to 
be  deprecated,  as  it  was  so  contrary  to  English  traditions. 
The  people  received  this  announcement  with  grim  laughter. 

The  reasoning  belonged  to  a  fossil  epoch  of  thought. 

And,  during  this  exchange  of  blows,  between  the  different 
parties  in  the  nation,  the  hand  of  Destiny,  terrible,  certain, 
and  irresistible,  became  visible  in  a  tragic  minor  incident  in 
Westminster. 

During  an  all-night  sitting  of  the  Lords,  a  most  desperate 
attack  was  made  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament  :  such  a  thing 
had  not  been  seen  in  London  since  the  Gordon  Riots.  Huge 
masses  of  men,  reinforced  by  frantic  women  who  claimed  an 
equality,  in  politics,  between  the  sexes,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
rolled  like  the  host  in  the  Lay  of  Ancient  Rome,  across  the 
bridge  of  Westminster. 

Captain  Mathieson,  his  brain  altogether  turned  with  his  inter- 
minable lawsuit,  with  its  ever  increasing  multitude  of  defend- 
ants, and  rapidly  augmenting  claims,  had  gone  from  one 
eminent  man  to  another,  even  to  the  most  remotely  connected 
with  legal  circles  :  he  had  laid  the  matter  before  Members  of 
Parliament  :  and,  although  one  Irish  Member  of  Parliament 
had  really  interpolated  the  Ministry  of  1893  upon  the  conditions 
giving  rise  to  such  legal  abuse,  nothing  had  been  done  in  any 
direction. 

The  captain,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  at  the  head  of  the  vast  conspiracy,  joined  this  mob 
carrying  in  his  hand  the  sword  that  he  had  worn  on  deck  when 
receiving  dignitaries  in  Oceana.  His  daughter  Helen  tried  in 
vain  to  dissuade  him  from  this,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  she  went 
with  him.  When  the  cavalry  charged  the  mob,  Whitestone 
Wilson  happened  to  be  in  command.  Someone  fired  a  revolver 
at  him,  saying  in  terrible  accents,  "  Reptile  !  "  Whitestone 
Wilson  cut  at  the  man,  of  whom  he  could  not  see  the  face  : 
AA 
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Helen,  shielding  this  assailant,  her  father,  with  her  own  body, 
was  almost  beheaded,  at  a  blow  :  Whitestone  Wilson  had 
killed  the  woman  he  had  loved  so  much. 

The  wife  of  Justus  had,  in  the  nick  of  time,  informed  the 
Home  Secretary  of  what  was  about  to  happen  at  St.  Paul's,  but, 
before  she  mentioned  a  name,  she  insisted  that  a  very  moderate 
penalty  should  be  inflicted.  Such  was  the  troublous  state  of 
the  period,  that  the  Minister  agreed  to  a  compact  that  savours 
more  of  Dumas  and  his  romances  than  of  the  Justice  of  this 
small  Island. 

The  vast  bell  of  Westminster  struck  the  hour,  and  the  pro- 
cession of  notables  moved  on  its  way  :  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  all  his  Deans  and  Chapters,  were  in  the  van.  As  the 
demonstrations  in  the  city  were  increasing,  rather  than  de- 
creasing, the  route  of  the  procession  was  strictly  guarded  by 
selected  troops. 

The  miserable  Simons,  approaching  his  pile  of  combustibles 
through  the  tortuous  ways  of  the  immense  sewers,  found 
himself  seized  by  constables,  as  the  Home  Secretary  had 
intended. 

But  the  constables  had  not  reckoned  on  the  immense 
physical  force  of  the  man,  who  was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary 
exhaltation,  and  knew  not  the  promise  given  for  his  safety. 
They  succeeded  in  destroying  his  scheme  :  that  was  all.  It  was 
a  mammoth  that  repulses  pythons. 

Pursued  by  a  vast  multitude  of  persons,  by  troops,  and  by 
constables,  he  appeared  from  a  manhole,  and  dashed  into  a 
close  that  is  to  be  seen  behind  the  churchyard  of  the  great 
Cathedral. 

The  hour  was  the  mid-hour  of  dark  :  the  stars  were  out  :  a 
great  and  mysterious  comet  burned  in  the  immense  and  black 
sky. 

They  missed  him  in  the  obscurity  at  first,  but  soon  he 
reappeared  in  the  glare  of  the  arc  lamp  that  illuminated  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  close.  "But,"  he  cried,  "it  is  not  the 
end ! "  The  close  was  a  "  cul-de-sac, "and  none  could  fly  by  its 
means.  He  shook  his  fist  at  the  sky:  it  was  the  Titan  who 
tries  to  scale  Olympus — gigantic,  impending,  annihilating,  giving 
his  mute  defiance,  terrible,  brutal,  and  insulting,  to  Jove  who 
laughs.  The  heavens  were  curious  in  that  season,  curious  in 
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the  extreme.  As  though  in  sympathy  with  the  political  fury 
that  burned  on  this  small  globe,  this  little  cork  in  the  sea  of 
the  sky,  observed,  it  is  possible,  by  the  Supreme,  as  an  ex- 
periment, in  a  bottomless  test-tube — as  though  in  sympathy, 
they  flamed  red.  It  may  have  been  due  to  some  condition  of 
the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  great  comet  had  wandered  from  its  orbit  into  the  orbit 
of  other  celestial  bodies, — a  world-banged,  meteor-smitten 
comet,  raging  through  deaf  space  like  an  Armada. 

As  the  illimitable  sea  of  winking  faces,  blue  in  the  pale, 
•cadaverous  light  of  the  electric  arcs,  turned  to  watch  the 
capture,  they  saw  the  comet  poised,  as  it  were,  immediately 
above  the  Cathedral.  Suddenly  the  man  began  to  ascend  the 
vast  wall  of  St.  Paul's,  as  though  he  were  a  fly.  The  crowd 
rushed  forward,  like  bloodhounds,  to  seize  him,  and  with  a 
howl  of  dismay  they  found  that  he,  or  someone  else,  had  placed 
large  nails  in  the  cracks  of  the  mortar,  and  that,  as  he  ascended, 
he  kicked  these  nails  down. 

All  shouts  were  silenced,  even  in  the  mouths  of  officials,  as 
the  black,  tiny  man,  the  maniac,  the  mammal,  the  speck, 
fought  his  way  up  the  precipice  that  loomed  above  him, 
gigantic,  impending,  annihilating.  He  continued  to  ascend. 

A  woman,  his  sister,  broke  the  nameless  rule  of  silence,  and 
shrieked  to  him  to  come  back.  The  vast  walls  round  about 
tossed  her  voice  from  one  to  the  other  like  a  ball  of  mercury. 
He  continued  to  ascend. 

The  notables,  the  intended  victims,  had  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  and  stood  gazing  :  it  was  said  that  the  King  himself 
had  stopped  his  carriage  to  watch  for  as  long  as  a  king  might. 

The  man  looked  down  once,  and  saw  a  swinging,  winking 
multitude  whom  no  man  could  number  :  it  was  as  though  the 
dead,  out  of  the  circular  barrel  of  Purgatory,  regarded  him,  a 
soul,  climbing  to  the  very  knees  of  the  four-and-twenty  elders. 
For  the  radiance  of  the  arc  lamps  made  a  circular  pit, 
bulwarked  with  terrific  shadow.  He  continued  to  ascend. 

All  at  once,  he  got  to  the  first  gutter,  whence  grinned  the 
gargoyles  :  one  of  the  latter  spat  a  quantity  of  villainous 
black  water  in  his  face.  He  had  got  above  the  levels  of  the 
neighbouring  roofs,  and  the  tempest  which  had  arisen,  sm.ote 
him  almost  flat  against  the  wall :  he  seemed  pinned  there. 
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He  continued  to  ascend.  He  cursed  man  beneath,  and 
forgot  God  above,  as  though  his  were  a  strength  irresistible. 

It  was  again  the  Titan  who  scaled  Olympus,  giving  his  mute 
defiance,  brutal,  terrible,  and  insulting,  to  Jove. 

Then  came  the  second  gutter,  and  here,  as  he  found  the  huge 
ledge  that  had  seemed  so  small,  bulging  out  between  him  and 
the  summit,  the  ledge,  cold,  slimy,  adamantine,  he  wavered. 

He  uttered  a  fearful  shrill  cry. 

It  was  not  a  human  cry  ;  and  yet  it  might  even  be  as  the 
"  Morituri  Salutamus  "  with  which  the  sinking  Russian  fleet 
saluted  every  Saint  in  Heaven.  A  constable  said  afterwards, 
"  I  never  heard  a  man  cry  like  that  before." 

But  he  continued  to  ascend. 

Then,  having  gained  a  darkness  alternate  with  the  light,  a 
darkness  caused  by  an  opposing  shadow,  he  diverted  his  course. 
Unseen,  unheard,  he  deceived  the  crowd  :  he  passed  like 
rapid  flames,  along  the  higher  gutter  and  parapet.  When  he 
emerged  into  the  radiance,  he  was  half-way  up  one  of  the  lower 
pillars  of  the  Dome. 

The  crowd  walked,  with  a  noise  of  feet,  round  to  the  side  of 
the  Dome.  He  continued  to  ascend. 

The  great  clock  struck  midnight,  and  this  caused  the  climber 
to  look  up  quickly  :  he  caught  sight  of  the  comet  that  seemed 
about  to  fall  upon  him,  and  upon  that  London  spread  out 
like  a  vast  draught-board  of  different  metals,  some  red-hot, 
over  which  immense  masses  of  fog  and  smoke  were  drifting 
like  balloons.  The  noise  had  startled  him  :  he  paused  :  he 
wavered :  yet  he  continued  to  ascend,  while  the  thin  air  vibrated 
round  him  with  the  tones  of  the  bells  that  announced  the  year 
1909. 

One  man  in  the  crowd,  a  verger  of  many  winters,  guessed 
for  what  this  Titan  was  striving  :  there  was  a  secret  stair  that 
would  only  admit  one  person  at  a  time  :  probably  it  was  by 
this  stair  that  Prince  Charles  Edward  ascended,  when  he 
watched  his  rival,  George  the  Third,  being  borne  past  in 
triumph,  he  himself  all  unsuspected. 

The  verger,  hoping  to  keep  to  himself  all  the  honour  and 
credit,  unlocked  a  postern,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  was 
waiting  at  the  tiny  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  Dome. 

Simons,  flinging  his  boots  in  derision  to  the  crowd,  which 
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now  began  to  pour  into  the  Cathedral,  climbed  the  slippery 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  :  time  after  time  he  slid  back  :  yet, 
knowing  where  pieces  of  zinc  had  been  removed,  he  continued 
to  ascend. 

At  the  door  he  found  himself  grappled  with  the  dark  figure 
of  a  man. 

There  was  no  word  spoken  between  the  two  ;  the  anarchist 
felt  that  that  aperture  would  not  admit  two  at  once.  He 
seized  the  man  with  a  force  that  caused  the  blood  to  escape 
from  his  own  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  pulled  him  from  the 
hole,  like  a  short  black  serpent.  He  flung  him  away,  like  a 
balloon,  the  wind  causing  the  fellow  to  fall  on  the  gutter  of 
the  Dome. 

The  sliding  panel  of  zinc,  unknown  even  to  the  authorised 
guides,  closed  behind  Simons  :  the  crowd,  rushing  up  the 
known  stair,  met  him  not. 

Man  had  measured  himself  with  destiny  and  conquered  for 
that  time. 

Meanwhile,  earlier  on  this  last  day  of  1908,  in  the  house 
in  South  Kensington,  Justus  and  his  wife,  Melisande  Orczy, 
regarded  with  nervous  yet  happy  eyes  this  vast  and  terrible 
London  that  raged  round  them.  The  sky  grew  lurid  in  the 
East,  where  great  furnaces  made  their  vapour  reflected  by  the 
very  heaven  :  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a  cataract  that  one 
approaches.  Armies  of  pale  little  men,  dressed  alike,  walked 
rapidly  south  and  west,  while  rumbling  juggernauts,  already 
lit  up,  packed  with  faces,  streamed  past :  sky-signals  winked 
above  looming  bastions  of  masonry,  the  human  rabbit-warrens 
of  the  south, — letters  fading  like  Bengal  fires.  The  long  dusk- 
filled  alleys  resounded  with  closing  doors,  and  the  cries  of  street 
vendors,  and  the  rattle  of  bicycles,  a  chain  of  sound  across 
the  twenty-mile  distance  of  Babylon,  where  soldier  and  work- 
man, priest  and  milliner,  schoolboy  and  actress,  models  of 
their  species,  flitted  amid  the  cataract  of  souls  pouring  from 
concealed  spouts  :  and  somewhere  amid  the  nexus  of  huge 
light-spattered  redans  of  swarming  apartments,  the  bourdon 
of  a  great  hammer  throbbed  for  ever,  as  if  no  social  revolution 
were  being  attempted.  How  different  from  the  London  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Severus,  of  which  the  north  wall  may  lie 
somewhere  near  the  Cornhill,  and  of  which  the  forum  is  partly 
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enclosed  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  whose  \vealthy  mer- 
chants dwelt  in  row  after  row  of  stately  houses  on  the  north 
sides  of  High  Holborn  and  Cheapside,  as  one  goes  east  from 
the  Strand,  which  still  contains  a  Roman  fountain  where  the 
boys  of  the  Charterhouse  often  drank. 

Ah  !  if  the  column  of  the  charioteers  still  stood  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  from  there  to  Westminster  were  all  one  Campus 
Martius  again  !  There,  where  the  charioteer  fell,  the  Knights- 
bridge  omnibus  goes  by,  and  headless  Mercuries  of  the 
Diocletian  age  are  buried  by  the  roaring  walls  of  the  Baker 
Street  and  Waterloo  Tube  !  And,  now,  here,  it  is  Democracy 
that  advances  itself,  with  a  terrible  gesture,  and  "  spits  in  the 
face  of  the  Caesars." 

They  regarded  this  vast  and  sinister  London,  until  the  towers 
of  Westminster,  symbol  of  that  Isle  of  the  City  that  united 
Rome  with  Saxondom,  and  of  which  they  could  only  see  the 
spires,  faded  in  the  gloom.  The  great  bell  was  inaudible  to-day 
amid  the  roaring  waves  of  the  stony  ocean-bed,  of  two  hundred 
square  miles,  whose  mist-banks  the  high  lighthouse  of  St.  Paul 
yet  dominates,  raged  round  by  the  ebb  and  flow  whose  spray 
is  five  million  lives,  foaming  away  into  annihilation,  hecatombs 
of  beings,  amid  the  reticulated  continent  of  ten  thousand  clash- 
ing pavements  interlocked  in  the  maze  of  a  madman's  dream. 

Meanwhile,  by  a  sunny  dyke  in  a  high  part  of  Lanarkshire, 
whence  one  can  see  the  brown  Clyde  in  the  distance,  as 
Vespasian  saw  it  on  that  fatal  Napoleonic  march  North, — there 
sat  on  a  winter  day  resembling  a  spring  one,  a  youth  and 
a  girl,  the  two  step-children  of  that  unfortunate  Frederick 
Leclercq  who  had  settled,  after  many  troubles  at  St. 
Andrews.  By  such  a  dyke  might  Dr.  Chalmers  or  Hugh 
Miller  have  sat  in  the  thirties,  their  prospecting  maps  beside 
them,  and  seen  the  whole  mountain  full  of  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  fire. 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  "  and  is  it  not  delightful  to  be  here  ? 
Look  at  that  brook  going  by  the  dyke  !  Let's  follow  it  up." 

They  did  so,  looking  back  continually,  until  the  distant  smoke 
of  Glasgow  was  invisible.  At  last  they  entered  a  deserted 
woodyard,  where  stood  a  ruined  and  silent  engine.  Water- 
cresses,  huge  fungi,  and  wild  rhubarb  flourished  in  the  moisture 
round  about,  and  further  off  high  vegetation  rose.  What 
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peace  !  What  silence  !  And  what  memories  were  suggested 
by  this  deserted  mechanism,  of  which  some  early  engineer 
had  once  been  proud,  with  the  glass  of  its  gauge  still  unbroken, 
the  finger  of  the  dial  fixed  for  ever.  Here  was  pathos. 

This  time  it  was  Nature  who  broke  in  on  the  work  of  Man, 
forecasting  a  time  when  we  shall  be  no  more.  The  young  people 
fancied  the  last  workman  folding  up  his  tools  in  his  sack,  and 
disappearing  through  the  long  dewy  grass. 

Not  a  frog  croaked,  but  inch  by  inch  the  vegetable  world 
recovered  its  ground,  its  far-flung  green  armies  beleaguring 
the  ruined  trestles,  until  the  upright  engine  seemed  like  the 
last  donjon  keep  of  the  old  Celtic  generals,  surrounded  by  the 
heathen  from  the  East.  At  one  place  was  such  a  swamp  as 
that  where  lay  Ophelia,  the  lilies  twining  about  her,  and  the 
air  sick  with  dying  flowers. 

"  How  strange  the  world  seems  now,"  said  the  girl. 

"  One  would  think  we  were  miles  from  a  town,"  said  the 
youth. 

"  And  so  we  are." 

"  Yes,  but  more  miles  still  !  " 

"  And  to  think  that  some  day  we  must  leave  no  more  trace 
than  the  engineers  who  were  here  years  ago.  And  yet  one  would 
not  fear  death  so  much,  could  one  lie  in  that  brook  like 
Ophelia — you  remember  ?  " 

Far  away  there  rose,  as  it  were,  a  tumult  of  thousands  of 
voices.  He  did  not  answer  his  sister. 

She  continued,  "  aren't  you  sometimes  afraid  of  death  ?  " 

Far  away,  there  rose,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  noise  of 
firing  :  it  must  be  a  labour  riot,  in  one  of  the  manufacturing 
ports  of  the  river  Clyde  :  he  thought  of  the  great  fighting 
democracies  rising,  in  one  vista  of  the  future,  and  of  the  romance 
of  existence,  as  he  read  of  it,  going  for  ever,  and  said,  "  No,  I 
am  afraid  of  Life." 

"  Ah  !     Why  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  because  he  could  not. 

Then  his  sister  took  up  the  strain. 

"  Then,  I  am  sure  it  is  because  you  think  that  Life  cannot 
be  what  it  has  been,  for  anybody,  now  ?  You  think  that  with 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  century  of  our  parents,  of  the 
great  Civil  War,  the  Mutiny,  the  Evolution  discovery,  and  the 
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early  days  of  the  New  Art,  these  events  in  which  our  fathers 
found  romance  to  look  back  to  later, — the  first  of  the  modern 
centuries, — that  with  it  has  gone  the  'glory  and  the  dream?' " 
He  nodded. 

She  continued. 

"  That  there  is  nothing  now  to  look  forward  to,  to  wonder 
at  ;  that  Science,  in  her  beginnings,  had  a  romance  to  make  up 
for  that  which  she  took  away,  but  has  one  no  longer  ?  "  She 
pointed  to  the  ruined  engine. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "but  Nature  revenges  herself  on  Science 
sometimes,  and  makes  a  new  Romance. 

'  You  think  that  with  the  generation  before  us,  including 
all  who  could,  as  infants,  have  seen  Peel  or  Canning,  or  whose 
parents  could  have  remembered  the  glory  of  Versailles  in  the 
days  of  Madame  de  Haussee,  or  who  as  ensigns  or  debutantes 
could  have  fled  from  Lucknow — memoirs  worth  reading  will 
cease.  Absurd  ! 

"  Those  generations  did  not  spend  their  time  brooding  on  the 
epic  moments  of  generations  before  them  !  Why  should  we  ? 
Peel  did  not  refuse  to  plead,  because  he  could  not  hear 
Demosthenes,  nor  Madame  de  Haussee  brood  over  the  great 
dames  of  the  Fronde.  For  good  or  for  evil  they  lived  in  their 
time.  So  must  we.  Our  labour  riots  are  our  Jacobite  Rebellion, 
and  if  we  have  hearts  at  all,  we  must  face  them,  until  the  cause 
of  the  suffering  shall  go." 

A  great  shaft  of  sun  smote  on  the  great  stone  dyke. 

"  Every  particle  of  that  stone,"  said  the  youth,  "is  whirling. 
'  The  very  sides  of  the  grave  shall  pass ! '  Is  it  not  dreadful— 
this  Universe  of  atoms,  with  every  molecule  of  every  star  in 
rapid  motion  ?  " 

In  spite  of  his  gloom,  she  took  his  hand,  and  shaking  her 
head  smiled  at  him,  till  he  smiled  too.  Bathed  in  the  shaft  of 
sun  that  illuminated  the  moors  of  the  Covenant,  they  were 
happy. 

"No,"  she  said,  "  I  have  more  faith  than  that.  The  vast- 
ness  of  it  all  lets  us  breathe,  and  in  that  vastness  all  evil  can 
be  swallowed  up  unnoticed,  and  there  will  be  room  in  that 
great  Sahara  up  there  for  hundreds  of  new  Universes  with 
lives  in  them  more  varied  than  anything  in  History  !  " 

She  took  his  hand  affectionately,  and  they  went  slowly  into 
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the  mysterious  little  fen — the  children  of  the  Future,  till  the 
fen  hid  them  as  completely  as  that  Future. 

Again,  on  this  same  day,  at  a  village  in  Perthshire,  where 
is  a  celebrated  Roman  Camp,  built  by  Agricola,  an  elderly 
minister,  who  was  once  the  youth  whom  Clotilde  met  in  the 
Scotch  express  in  1862,  dismounted  from  his  bicycle,  and 
entered  an  inn.  Years  ago,  when  the  first  velocipedes  were 
invented,  he  had  visited  this  place,  bent  on  examining,  in  the 
light  of  his  newly  acquired  Roman  History,  the  camp  where 
had  come  the  Caesars.  It  was  here  that  he  had  received, 
during  his  holiday,  the  diary  of  his  father  from  Clotilde 
Leclercq.  He  had  been  resting  in  the  upper  parlour,  looking 
across  at  a  curious  iron  stair  that  ascended  from  the  little 
garden  to  a  summer-house.  It  had  been  an  early  spring  day, 
and  the  whole  air  had  seemed  big  with  a  tangled  universe  of 
mystery  approaching.  The  letter  of  thanks  had  reached  him 
here,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  famous  banking  family 
had  been  the  means  of  suggesting  to  him  his  investing  in 
Leclercq  &  Co.  He  had  eked  out  his  scanty  stipend  for  nearly 
forty  years  on  that  interest  of  his,  and  then  the  crash  had  come, 
and  the  interest  ceased.  And  now  he  must  retire  from  the 
ministry  with  nothing  but  his  small  pension.  Years  ago,  it 
had  seemed  as  if  Queen  Guinevere  might  descend  the  iron  stair 
from  that  closed  pavilion  to  that  old-world  garden  :  the  stair- 
case had  seemed  to  wait  for  something.  But  now  he  turned  to 
the  window  across  the  room,  passing  the  same  stuffed  birds. 
He  looked  across  the  narrow  village  street  to  the  earthworks 
where  the  soldiers  had  sung  their  "  lo,  Caesar,  saturnalia!" 
He  felt  for  his  pipe  and  tobacco  ;  but  before  he  could  reach 
them  a  post  came  up  the  street  and  stopped  opposite  the  door. 
A  circular  arrived  to  say  that  the  house  of  Leclercq  had  risen 
again  a  little,  and  would  begin  to  pay  a  fraction.  The  minister 
felt  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  returned  instinctively  to  the 
other  window,  and  looked  at  the  summer-house.  It  seemed 
as  though  Guinevere  had  at  last  descended.  He  felt  for  the 
mother  of  this  director  who  wrote  to  him  :  she  must  have 
stepped  into  a  higher  plane  now  :  he  felt  even  for  the  Roman 
soldiers,  long  dead,  and  wondered  where  and  what  they  were. 
He  too  was  happy. 

Again,  a  personage  who  has  only  once  appeared  in  this 
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history,  the  wife  of  Gregory,  the  girl  whom  Justus  had 
heard  singing  Gounod's  song,  was  at  this  hour  standing  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  the  wonderfully  fine  winter  afternoon  grew 
late.  She  had  come  from  the  high  flat  that  she  occupied  with 
Gregory  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  just  where  the  Rue  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs  crosses  it ;  and  she  was  glad  ;  for  the  day  was  as 
a  spring  day.  Daring  shrubs  spouted  and  snowdrops  ventured 
above  ground.  Far  away  from  the  direction  of  the  old 
fortifications  came  the  noise  of  automobiles,  as  they  turned 
in  and  out  of  the  Avenue  de  Bois  de  Boulogne.  She  could 
just  see  the  glimmer  of  the  Avenue  de  Longchamps,  which  the 
Kings  of  France  had  followed  with  their  boarhounds  in  the 
autumn  mornings  ever  so  long  ago. 

All  Paris  was  passing  over  there,  by  the  old  military  walls, 
the  statesmen,  the  ministers,  the  authors,  the  actresses,  the 
generals,  the  scientists,  the  clergy,  the  financiers,  the  famous 
surgeons.  But  here  all  was  quiet,  as  before  a  crisis.  And  in 
half  an  hour  even  the  distant  roll  of  wheels  died  away  toward 
the  great  city,  to  mingle  with  its  murmur  of  a  sea-shell.  On  the 
route  where  Madame  Gregory  found  herself  all  was  still.  A 
cab-horse  stumbled  on  the  white  glimmering  Avenue  de  Long- 
champs,  where  pools  of  water  reflected  the  red  glow  dying 
westward  among  the  young  oaks,  through  which  the  very 
spirit  of  the  spring  seemed  to  pass.  It  was  just  the  place  and 
the  hour  at  which  Justus  Leclercq  had  felt  Destiny  and  Pre- 
existence  around  him,  as  a  distant  horse  stumbled  on  the 
avenue,  and  a  low  whistle  rose  from  the  Gare  de  la  Ceinture, — 
twenty  years  back  and  more.  And  now  Madame  Gregory  was 
happy,  because  she  knew  that  her  husband  had  found  himself 
at  last,  working  in  that  flat  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard. 

Elma  Smith  was  that  day  in  the  Luxembourg.  Many 
people  were  there,  wandering  among  the  cold  nudes, 
and  sitting  on  the  red  velvet  divans.  Going  into  a 
room  off  the  first  hall,  she  came  on  a  wonderful 
picture  of  sylphs  rising  from  a  glade,  as  in  some  lost 
Avalon,  and  wondered  why  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
resembles  the  dreams  of  painters  who  give  us  such  views  of 
fairyland.  Surely  in  the  Universe  there  must  be  something  to 
correspond. 
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Then  she  left  the  side-room,  and  went  through  the  second 
hall,  and  after  a  time  saw  a  picture  that  arrested  her.  The 
name,  "  La  Pensee,"  "  Souvenir,"  "  Reverie,"  is  immaterial. 
But  she  saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  portrayed,  something 
of  that  desire  for  lost  glories  that  she  knew  must  fill  her  own. 
"  1873  "  she  read  :  and  that  was  the  fashion  then  :  she  had 
worn  it  herself.  Ah  !  and  the  gilt  clock  behind  the  young 
widow  !  The  audible  passage  of  the  hours  must  have  made  her 
think  of  her  honeymoon ,  so  long  ago ,  even  from  1873.  Probably 
the  young  husband  had  taken  his  wife  to  see  the  opening  of 
the  Canal  at  Suez  ?  Were  these  eyes  in  the  frame  gazing  on  a 
vision  of  Suez,  where  Elma's  own  Arthur  Rimbaud  had  been  ? 
Did  they  see  Algiers,  and  the  white  funnels  of  the  Marseilles 
packet  ?  Ah,  no  painter  could  have  imagined  all  that  !  There 
must  have  been  a  model,  one  who  had  suffered. 

And  the  sight  of  that  picture  proved  a  turning  point  in  the 
career  of  Elma  Smith.  Before  this,  her  motto  had  been, 
"  there  is  no  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  "  :  now  it  was, 
"  there  is  one  :  there  must  be  many."  She  looked  at  the 
circulating  crowd,  and  saw  very  many. 

The  beams  of  the  warm  winter  sun  were  rising  from  the 
lower  pictures  to  the  higher,  and  the  concourse  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  this  immense  and  terrible  Paris,  slowly  filed  past 
the  nymphs  and  gods.  The  Invalide  at  the  door  was  busy  with 
innumerable  umbrellas,  but  at  last  Elma  escaped  into  the  clear 
air,  leaving  the  coloured  bust  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  staring  across 
the  growing  gloom. 

She  took  the  steam-car  at  the  Gare  Montparnasse,  passing 
Potin's  warehouse  all  in  a  blaze,  and  was  borne  north  to  the 
Trocadero  and  then  to  L'Etoile.  Here  the  unaccustomed 
mildness  and  length  of  the  day,  tempted  her  to  drive,  and  she 
engaged  a  victoria  to  take  her  round  the  lakes. 

She  took  the  Avenue  Longchamps  homewards,  and  just 
before  turning  north  to  the  Avenue  Porte-Maillot  the  horse 
cast  a  shoe,  and  stumbled.  Elma  thought  of  an  accident,  and 
looked  about  to  see  if  she  were  alone.  Her  eyes  happened  to 
fall  on  a  little  figure  on  a  route  parallel  to  the  Avenue,  ap- 
parently looking  toward  her.  She  vaguely  wondered  why  a 
solitary  lady  was  there,  and  drove  on,  wishing  that  Gregory 
\vere  with  her,  and  thinking  where  he  could  be.  And  that 
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was  his  wife  !  The  incident  shows  how  small  the  world  is. 
"  Pippa  Passes."  Neither  woman  knew,  and  both  were 
finding  happiness.  For  Elma  also  grew  happy,  the  madness 
of  her  youth  having  vanished  away,  as  she  drove  to  L'Etoile, 
and  saw  the  lights  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  the  cataract 
of  life  and  its  chariots  flows  for  ever. 


And  still  in  the  house  in  South  Kensington,  Justus  and  his 
wife,  Melisande  Orczy,  sat  with  open  windows,  listening  to 
the  thunder  of  the  riots,  which  was  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  all  the  way  from  Lewisham  and  Greenwich,  and  very 
much  further,  and  watching  the  comet.  If  the  comet  came 
two  degrees  closer,  all  this  movement  and  sound  of  the  human 
race  would  serve  but  for  its  "  Morituri  Salutamus  "  to  the 
Supreme. 

A  hereditary  legislature  was  making  its  last  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  Socialism  and  Labourism.  But  the  older  Liberal- 
ism, which  seemed  to  have  been  dead,  was  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  Constitution  :  but  it  was  coming  with  a  surgical  knife 
in  its  hand  :  the  Constitution  would  be  saved  :  Socialism 
would  be  defeated,  though  not  destroyed  :  but  the  legislature 
would  not  be  the  same  legislature  as  before  :  the  many  headed 
Emperor  would  become  the  many-headed  Constitutional 
Monarch. 

All  over  the  country ;  in  far  islands,  in  villages  on  the  East 
of  Scotland,  seen  only  of  painters,  except  when  golfers  drive 
out,  in  the  autumn  mist,  to  the  links  by  the  sea  that  is  full 
of  memories  ;  in  quiet  suburban  gardens,  near  London, — 
people  were  listening  for  what  should  occur.  Even  James 
Greville,  resting  in  sorrow  in  a  quiet  vicarage  in  Berkshire,  in 
the  midst  of  an  orchard,  a  panelled  house  full  of  fresh  flowers, — 
even  he,  hearing  the  roar  of  a  riot  of  unemployed  from  Oxford 
itself,  felt  a  desire  to  re-enter  the  battle  of  life  and  politics  and 
finance,  and  a  far  hope  of  helping  to  re-establish  the  Bank  which 
he  had  striven  to  uphold,  and  helped  to  ruin, — the  Bank  of 
Leclercq  &  Co. 

Melisande,  however,  was  happy  and  confident,  amid  all  this  : 
she  laid  in  the  arms  of  her  husband  her  exquisite  self,  ex- 
quisitely dressed,  from  which  seemed  to  emanate  a  perfume, 
rich  and  penetrating,  of  woman  loved  in  some  lost  ecstasy  of 
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Ecbatana.  "  Justus,"  she  whispered,  with  red  lips  that  almost 
seemed  at  times  about  to  devour  his  face,  "  Justus,  you  have 
known  what  poverty  is,  now  :  so,  while  you  re-establish  the 
great  house  of  Leclercq,  try  to  do  something  to  save  the  world 
from  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on  now." 

She  indicated  the  raging  city,  but  he  stopped  her  gesture 
with  an  embrace  :  and  in  a  moment,  they  were  dead  to  the 
world,  for  the  time  :  it  is  an  Unsuspecting  World,  regarded  by 
an  Unsuspected  God. 

FINIS. 
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